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ITotes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

The  time  for  notifying  this  office  of  an  outbreak  of  infectious  dis- 
ease is  just  when  it  occurs. 


Last  year  the  local  boards  were,  generally,  remarkably  prompt  in 
reporting  the  results  of  tlie  annual  meetings.  There  will  be  a 
chance  for  as  good  a  record  this  year,  providing  some  of  the  boards 
hurry  up. 

Our  readers  will  notice  a  change  in  the  method  of  mailing  this 
little  journaL  A  figure  after  the  subscriber's  name  represents  the 
volume  up  to  which,  or  into  which,  he  has  paid. 


Wellesley  College  has  made  a  notable  departure  and  a  very  excel- 
lent one  in  establishing  a  department  of  Domestic'  Science.  Its 
young  lady  graduates  are  now  to  have  a  chance  to  learn  such  useful 
studies  as  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  house,  the  chemistry  of 
food  and  cooking,  proper  clothing,  the  art  of  housekeeping,  domestic 
economy,  etc. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  many  towns  that  now  require  physi- 
cians to  report  membranous  croup,  just  as  they  do  diphtheria. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  and  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  in 
the  new  State  of  Washington,  composed  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  in  compliance  with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
approved  March  7,  1891,  has  been  organized. 


Yes,  we  should  spare  that  paltry  ten  minutes  a  week  which  the 
law  provides  in  which  to  teach  our  school  children  lessons  of  mercy 
and  kindness  to  animals,  though  we  should  watch  with  jealous  eyes 
propositions  to  increase  the  multiplicity  of  studies  in  the  public 
schools. 
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We  would  suggest  that,  after  the  reading  of  Black  Beauty  in  the 
schools,  a  paper  in  a  late  number  of  Nineteenth  Century  on  the 
method  of  shipping  cattle  from  Western  Canada  to  England  be 
taken  up,  unless  the  teacher  believes  that  too  much  familiarity  with 
brutality  forms  a  favorable  condition  for  the  growth  of  unmerciful- 
ness. 

The  grounds  that  are  developing  for  believing  that  vaccination  is 
a  prophylactic  of  tuberculosis,  appear  to  be  as  good,  to  say  the  least, 
as  any  that  the  "antis"  can  show  for  their  objections  to  vaccination. 
At  the  first  congress  for  the  study  of  tuberculosis,  Landouzy  declared 
that  children  that  have  been  vaccinated  are  less  liable  to  tuberculo- 
sis than  those  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  vaccination,  and  now 
Dochmann  comes  with  evidence  that  marked  improvement  some- 
times follows  in  tuberculous  patients  after  vaccination. 


A  journal  published  in  the  interest  of  household  economy  in 
Lucerne,  Switzerland  offers  a  prize  of  800  francs  for  the  best  essay 
on  practical  cookery  for  the  sick  room. 


The  arrangements  that  are  making  for  the  International  Hygienic 
Congress  in  London,  in  August,  foretell  a  representative  gathering 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  of  prominent  students  and  workers  in 
the  cause  of  public  health.  The  congress  will  hold  its  sessions 
from  August  10-14. 

The  sanitary  authorities  are  having  an  inquiry  made  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  great  prevalence  of  rabies  in  Austria.  During  the  last 
ten  years  from  700  to  800  mad  dogs  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  authorities  annually  and  3021  persons  have  been  bitten  by  them 
in* all  that  time. 

According  to  the  late  census  returns  in  Europe  the  population  of 
London  is  i,492,707,  of  Paris,  2,422,969,  of  Berlin,  1,604,725,  of 
St.  Petersberg,  956,226,  and  of  Vienna  840,000. 


Another  Guilty  Town  Pump. 

A  report  has  been  made  on  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  Arun- 
del^ England.  Of  j43  persons  attacked,  42  had  used  water  from  a 
certain  "town  pump."     The  analysis  of  the  water  indicated  pollu- 
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tion.  An  examination  showed  there  was  a  leakage  into  the  well 
probably  from  the  uneven  surface  of  the  square  where  the  pump 
was  located,  and  around  which  stood  pools  of  dirty  water  where  the 
fortnightly  market  was  held.  The  well  was  closed  and  there  was 
then  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  epidemic.  Before  the  typhoid  fever, 
there  was  a  remarkable  prevalence  of  diarrhoea. 


Summer  Resorts.— A  "Word. 
Those  whose  pecuniary  interests  center  in  the  summer  resort  business 
should  remember  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  impending  over 
it  is  sanitary  carelessness.  The  health  of  the  summer  visitors,  while 
here  and  after  return  home,  is  something  in  which  each  hotel  keeper 
and  the  State  as  a  whole  has  a  money  interest.  It  payo  to  give 
them  their  money's  worth  of  pure  air  and  pure  water  unalloyed, 
not  to  say  anything  of  something  to  eat.  The  failure  to  guard  guests 
from  water  or  air  pollution  may  result  in  a  kind  of  advertising 
that  is  not  conducive  to  prosperity.  An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
or  other  disease,  due  to  sanitary  defects,  has  blasted  the  prosperity 
of  more  than  one  promising  place.  There  are,  in  this  State,  towns 
and  private  owners  who  have  taken  pains  to  insure  their  boarders, 
as  far  as  possible,  against  dangers.  Outside  of  the  question  of 
equity,  this  is  a  paying  "card"  and,  moreover,  is  a  good  investment 
of  money  for  the  insurance  of  business. 


IL  Plea  for  the  Muzzle. 
Nine  persons  were  bitten  by  one  mad  dog  a  few  days  back  at 
Mery-sur-Oise,  and  have  since  been  admitted  to  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute. The  owner  of  the  dog,  who  ran  after  the  animal  through  the 
streets,  is  amongst  the  number  of  patients,  as  well  as  three  members 
of  his  family.  A  little  boy  was  bitten  in  the  head,  the  remaining 
victims  principally  on  the  arms  and  legs.  So  far  they  are  progressing 
satisfactorily  and  have  already  been  inoculated  several  times.  There 
is  every  reason  to  hope  no  fatal  result  will  occur.  Here  is  a  matter 
for  the  opponents  of  muzzling  to  ponder. — Lancet, 

Sicilian  Fi^s. 
An  English  consular  report  from  the  island  of  Sicily  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  reputation  of  an  animal  much  vilified  for  conditions  of 
life  into  which  man  thrusts  him.     Give  the  pig  a  fair  chance  and 
he  might  give  sanitary  hints  to  some  of  his  superiors. 
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''Pigs  in  certain  districts,  and  especially  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Sicily  are  reared  in  great  number  ;  nearly  all  the  the  small  towns 
are  overrun  with  them ;  they  are  not  only  useful  for  food,  but  act 
as  scavengers  to  the  dirty  streets.  They  are  enticed  in  towns  to 
devour  the  filthiest  food  by  sprinkling  bran  over  it.  In  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  where  there  are  oak  forests,  they  are  driven  up  to 
the  high  regions  to  feed  on  the  acorns.  The  pigs  which  are  thus  driven 
about  under  the  superintendence  of  boy  swineherds,  are  all  ear 
marked,  and  speedily  become  accustomed  to  their  new  conditions 
of  life.  They  soon  form  among  themselves  a  sort  of  republican 
government,  and  are  docile  to  the  calls  and  windings  of  the  horn  of 
their  young  guardians,  who  are  clothed  in  very  plain  and  primitive 
fashion,  and  live  simply  on  bread  and  water,  taking  out  with  them 
every  day  loaves  baked  in  the  ovens  of  the  farm,  and  precisely  in 
shape  such  as  have  been  found  in  the  bakers'  shops  at  Pompeii.  As 
before  mentioned,  the  pigs  are  driven  back  home  at  night  and  housed 
to  avoid  disease,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  sheds  in  which  they  are 
housed  are  scrupulously  clean.  I  have  been  told  that  they  estabish 
internally  a  kind  of  sanitary  jurisdiction,  and  that  a  pig  which  is  found 
internally  a  delinquent  against  the  sanitary  rules  is  attacked  with  fury 
by  the  rest  and  capitally  executed.  At  any  rate  I  have  looked 
inside  covered  pig-sties,  made  of  stone,  and  capable  of  holding  three 
or  four  hundred  pigs,  and  found  them  dry  and  clean  and  very  dusty." 


The  Expense  of  Typhoid.  Fever. 
Dr.  Billings,  in  speaking  with  reference  to  Philadelphia,  says 
that  with  a  constant  pure  water  supply,  good  sewerage,  and  clean, 
smooth  streets,  the  annual  death  rate  should  not  exceed  eighteen  a 
thousand,  instead  of  22.5,  the  rate  for  the  past  five  years,  which 
means  that  each  year  there  were  over  4,000  deaths  and  7,000  con- 
stant cases  of  sickness.  He  therefore  finds  that  about  $1,500,000 
was  lost  to  the  citizens  in  this  way  each  year,  estimating  funeral 
expenses,  medicines,  attendance,  etc.,  alone,  without  counting 
indirect  damages  due  to  the  loss  of  labor.  The  doctor  thinks  that  the 
reason  why  these  reforms  are  not  made,  is  because  there  is  too  much 
politics  in  the  government  of  our  cities  ;  that  those  who  seek  to  direct 
the  cities'  affairs  are  bent  more  on  securing  votes  than  on  promoting 
the  public  welfare.  It  is  a  queer  kind  of  politician  who  seeks  to 
make  votes  for  himself  by  an  increase  of  dirt,  disorder  and  disease  ; 
yet  we  have  just  such  men. 
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Polluted  "Water  for  Live  Stock. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1890,  I  had  occasion  to 
investigate  a  severe  outbreak  of  disease  on  a  farm  in  one  of  the 
counties  of  Iowa.  The  animals,  including  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs, 
were  all  affected  in  the  same  way.  The  local  symptoms  were  largely 
confined  to  the  throat.  There  was  a  swelling,  partial  paralysis  of 
the  walls  of  the  air  passages,  and  painful  and  difficult  breathing. 
The  animals  attacked  uniformly  died  after  an  illness  of  about  two 
days.  The  disease  I  could  not  recognize  as  belonging  to  any  of  the 
well  defined  types  with  which  I  was  acquainted.  Here  were  horses, 
cattle  and  pigs  sick  and  dying  with  disease  showing  the  same  symp- 
toms in  all. 

There  are  few  if  any  of  the  specific  forms  of  disease  that  spread, 
as  epizootics,  among  the  widely  differing  species  of  domestic  animals. 
I  could  not  classify  the  disease,  and  at  once  set  about  the  task  of 
discovering,  if  possible,  some  common  source  of  exposure.  The 
pastures,  buildings,  and  water  supply  were  each  in  turn  subjected 
to  careful  scrutiny.  The  buildings  were  such  as  are  to  be  found  on 
ordinary  Iowa  farms,  fairly  comfortable  and  clean.  I  could  find  no 
clue  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  feed  that  promised  to  lead  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

On  investigation  of  the  water  supply,  I  found  that  most  of  the 
animals  on  the  farm  drank  from  a  small  creek  that  run  a  zigzag 
course  through  the  premises.  The  stream  was  in  part  supplied 
from  a  series  of  springs,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  afforded  a  fair 
amount  of  water,  which  ran,  at  least,  for  a  portion  of  its  course, 
over  a  gravelly  bed.  The  dry  summer  of  1890,  with  several  previous 
ones  showing  an  abnormally  light  rain  fall,  had  so  reduced  the 
amount  of  water  that  it  had  ceased  to  run.  On  making  examina- 
tion and  conducting  inquiries,  I  ascertained  that  it  had  been  the 
custom  on  the  farm  to  throw  the  carcasses  of  animals  down  the 
steep  bluffs  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  I  further  learned  that  dur- 
ing the  summer,  chicken  cholera  had  prevailed  on  the  farm  and  that 
a  large  number  of  chickens  had  died  and  been  thrown  over  the  bank. 
I  was  also  informed  that  hog-cholera  had  caused  the  death  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  swine,  the  carcasses  having  been  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  several  yards  occupied  by  horses,  cattle,  pigs, 
and  barn-yard  fowls  were  on  the  hillside,  with  abrupt  drainage  into 
the  creek.  In  addition  to  this,  large  heaps  of  fermenting  manure 
were  deposited  about  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  edge  of  the  stream 
where  the  animals  went  to  drink. 
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A  few  of  the  animals  on  the  farm  had  not  had  access  to  the 
stream,  but  had  been  watered  from  a  well.  None  of  these  had 
shown  signs  of  sickness,  though  they  had  been  in  daily  contact 
with  those  that  had  their  water  from  the  pools  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  even  with  some  of  the  sick.  On  looking  up  the  local 
geography  of  the  neighborhood,  I  found  that  a  number  of  farmers 
had  built  their  homes  along  the  banks  of  this  stream,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  use  of  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  farmer 
above  referred  to.  Inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  on  no  less  than 
four  farms  situated  on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  animals  had  died 
showing  symptoms  identical  with  those  on  the  farm  first  investigated. 
I  regarded  the  evidence  as  sufficient  to  make  out  a  strong  case 
against  the  impurity  of  the  water  and  gave  an  opinion  accordingly. 

The  above  is  but  a  single  instance  out  of  many  that  have  come 
under  my  observation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  glaring,  but  by  no 
means  one  attended  with  the  greatest  degree  of  loss.  On  another 
occasion  where  a  high  rate  of  mortality  had  prevailed  among  the 
cattle  running  on  the  open  prairie,  I  was  able  to  trace  the  cause  to 
contamination  of  surface  water.  An  animal,  dead  from  anthrax, 
had  been  drawn  into  a  basin  on  the  open  prairie.  Later  the  rains 
filled  the  basin  with  water,  and  about  one  thousand  cattle  on  the 
range  had  access  to  the  pond  for  water  supply.  The  result  was 
that  about  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  animals  having  access  to  the  im- 
pure water  died  from  anthrax.  The  teachings  of  these  object  lessons 
are  sufficiently  obvious.  These  animals  are  endowed  with  organiza- 
tions not  unlike  our  own,  and  the  manifest  laws  of  being  and  of 
health  can  no  more  be  violated  with  impunity  by  them  than  by  our- 
selves.— Dr.  Stalker,  in  the  May  Bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Sterilized  Milk  for  Poor  Children. 

The  statistics  of  infant  mortality  during  the  summer  in  cities 
prove  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  deaths  are  due  to  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  these  are  caused  first  of  all  by  improper 
food.  This  is  a  truism  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  it.  But  in  all  the  charitable  enterprises  that  have  been 
undertaken  for  the  welfare  of  babies  such  as  fresh  air  excursions, 
sanitariums,  etc.,  the  primary  factor  causing  disease  has  not  been 
eliminated  unless  the  proper  food  is  supplied.  And  what  food  is 
given  to  babies  in  town?  A  pitiful  tale  of  poverty,  carelessness  and 
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ignorance  would  be  revealed  if  we  could  answer  this  question.  When 
the  baby  eats  what  it  can  get,  when  the  same  food  is  provided  for 
adults  and  infants,  when  fruit  unripe  or  over  ripe,  vegetables,  etc., 
enter  into  the  bill  of  fare,  what  other  results  can  we  expect  but  ill- 
ness and  suffering?  And  even  when  milk  is  provided,  when  a  care- 
ful mother  endeavors  to  give  her  child  the  best  food,  how  difficult, 
nay,  almost  impossible  for  her  to  succeed?  Milk,  so  hard  to  preserve 
in  hot  weather,  milk,  the  prey  to  decomposition  and  fermentation, 
how  can  she  keep  it  sweet  and  fresh  in  her  stifling  apartment  where 
ice  is  a  rare  luxury  and  even  at  night  cool  air  cannot  enter  ? 

We  have  a  task  to  perform  here — to  bring  the  gift  of  the  fairy  to 
those  that  most  need  it.  Sterilized  milk  is  absolutely  safe  and  is  as 
much,  nay  far  more,  needed  by  the  poor  babies  in  town  than  by  the 
fortunate  babies  at  the  seashore  or  mountains.  It  is  our  duty  to 
bring  it  to  those  that  need  it,  to  see  to  it  that  the  poorest  shall  be 
equal  in  opportunities  for  health  with  the  richest,  at  least  as  far  as 
food  for  babies  is  concerned. 

It  is  no  fairy  tale  I  tell,  though  I  have  spoken  of  a  fairy  and  her 
gift.  Sterilized  milk  is  easily  accessible  to 'the  well  to  do,  but 
hitherto  the  poor  have,  not  shared  in  its  benefits.  For  the  poor, 
hard  working  mother  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  prepare  the 
milk  herself,  to  do  it  properly,  and  in  our  great  city  it  is  difficult 
for  her  to  buy  pure  milk.  But  a  beginning  is  to  be  made,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  speedily  be  extended,  to  supply  the  poor  with 
sterilized  milk. 

Milk  supplied  from  an  excellent  dairy  is  to  be  sterilized  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  city  to  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as  ordinary 
milk.  Then,  if  the  mothers  can  be  made  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  food,  there  need  not  be  so  many  sick  babies  in  town.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  incredulity  and  skepticism  at  first,  but  this 
will  soon  give  way  to  gratitute  as  the  baby  remains  well  in  all  the 
summer's  heat  and  the  wonderful  little  bottles  are  regarded  with  awe 
and  respect. 

The  milk  is  not  to  be  given  away  but  sold  at  a  nominal  price, 
covering  expenses  only  for  the  milk,  but  not  for  labor,  apparatus, 
etc.,  which  must  be  provided  by  contributions.  The  value  of  the 
milk  is  enhanced  to  those  who  pay  for  it,  as  everything  we  pay  for 
seems  more  precious  than  what  we  receive,  and  the  ill  effects  of 
pauperizing  charity  are  avoided.  The  beneficent  influence  of  the 
plan  will  be  limited  only  by  limits  of  funds — the  larger  the  means 
the  larger  the  amount  distributed. 
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The  work  of  sterlizing,  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician,  Dr. 
H.  Koplik,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  this  department  of  science, 
will  be  carried  on  at  the  new  building  of  the  Eastern  Dispensary, 
where  the  rooms,  use  of  steam,  etc.,  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committee. 

In  the  Medical  Record  for  May,  1891,  the  plan  is  indorsed  by  Dr. 
J.  West  Roosevelt  of  New  York,  in  these  words  :  "It  is  a  gratify- 
ing thing  to  find  such  a  sensible  and  useful  charity  in  this  city  of 
much  futile  philanthropy.  Whatever  views  we  may  have  in  regard 
to  the  evils  of  pauperization,  they  cannot  apply  to  the  unfortunate 
babies,  and  the  fact  that  pure  milk  will  save  much  of  the  infant 
mortality  during  the  summer  months  is  sufficient  reason  for  the 
expense  entailed  in  the  process." — Mrs.  Felix  Adler,  in  Babyhood. 


Eules  for  the  Management  of  Infants  cLuring  the  Hot  Season. 

In  1873  one  of  the  medical  societies  of  Philadelphia  appointed  a 
committee  "To  consider  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mor- 
tality during  the  Summer  Months."  The  following  rules  drawn  up 
by  this  committee  were  revised,  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
at  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Dr. 
William  Goodell,  Chairman,  Dr.  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  Dr.  John  L. 
Ludlow,  Dr.  Albert  A.  Smith,  Dr.  John  S.  Parry,  Dr.  Wm.  F. 
Jenks. 

Rule  1.  Bathe  the  child  once  a  day  in  tepid  water.  If  it  is 
feeble,  sponge  it  all  over  twice  a  day  with  tepid  water,  or  with  tepid 
water  and  vinegar.  The  health  of  the  child  depends  much  upon  its 
cleanliness. 

Rule  2.  Avoid  all  tight  bandaging.  Make  the  clothing  light 
and  cool  and  so  loose  that  the  child  may  have  free  play  for  its  limbs. 
At  night  undress  it,  sponge  it,  and  put  on  a  slip.  In  the  morning 
remove  the  slip  and  dress  the  child  in  clean  clothes.  If  this  cannot 
be  afforded,  thoroughly  air  the  day-clothing  by  hanging  it  up  during 
the  night.  Use  clean  diapers  and  change  them  often.  Never  dry 
a  soiled  one  in  the  nursery  or  in  the  sitting-room,  and  never  use  one 
for  a  second  time  without  first  washing  it. 

Rule  3.  The  child  should  sleep  by  itself  in  a  cot  or  cradle.  It 
should  be  put  to  bed  at  regular  hours,  and  be  early  taught  to  go  to 
sleep  without  being  nursed  in  the  arms.  Without  the  advice  of  a 
physician,  never  give  it  any  Spirits,  Cordials,  Carminatives,  Sooth- 
ing Syrups,  or  Sleeping  Drops.     Thousands  of  children  die  every 
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year  from  the  use  of  these  poisons.  If  the  child  frets  and  does  not 
sleep,  it  is  either  hungry  or  ill.  If  ill,  it  needs  a  physician.  Never 
quiet  it  by  candy  or  cake  ;  they  are  the  common  causes  of  diarrhoea 
and  of  other  troubles. 

Rule  4.  Give  the  child  plenty  of  fresh  air.  In  the  cool  of  the 
morning  and  evening,  send  it  out  to  the  shady  sides  of  broad  streets, 
to  the  public  squares,  or  to  the  park.  Make  frequent  excursions  on 
the  rivers.  Whenever  it  seems  to  suffer  from  the  heat,  let  it  drink 
freely  of  ice-water.  Keep  it  out  of  the  room  in  which  washing  or 
cooking  is  going  on.  It  is  excessive  heat  that  destroys  the  lives  of 
young  infants. 

Rule  5.  Keep  your  house  sweet  and  clean,  cool  and  well  aired. 
In  very  hot  weather  let  the  windows  be  open  day  and  night.  Do 
your  cooking  in  the  yard,  in  a  shed,  in  the  garret,  or  in  an  upper 
room.  Whitewash  the  walls  every  spring,  and  see  that  the  cellar  is 
clear  of  all  rubbish.  Let  no  slops  collect  to  poison  the  air.  Correct 
all  foul  smells  by  pouring  carbolic  acid  or  quick-lime  into  the  sinks 
and  privies.  The  former  article  can  be  got  from  the  nearest  drug- 
gist, who  will  give  the  needful  directions  for  its  use.  Make  every 
effort  yourself,  and  urge  your  neighbors  to  keep  the  gutters  of  your 
street  or  court  clean. 

Rule  6.  Breast  milk  is  the  only  proper  food  for  infants.  It  the 
supply  is  ample  and  the  child  thrives  on  it,  no  other  kind  of  food 
should  be  given  while  the  hot  weather  lasts.  If  the  mother  has  not 
enough,  she  must  not  wean  the  child,  but  give  it  besides  the  breast, 
goat's  or  cow's  milk,  as  prepared  under  Rule  8.  Nurse  the  child 
once  in  two  or  three  hours  during  the  day,  and  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible during  the  night.  Always  remove  the  child  from  the  breast  as 
soon  as  it  has  fallen  asleep.  Avoid  giving  the  breast  when  you  are 
over  fatigued  or  overheated. 

Rule  7.  If,  unfortunately,  the  child  must  be  brought  up  by  hand, 
it  should  be  fed  on  a  milk-diet  alone,  and  that  warm  milk  out  of  a 
nursing  bottle,  as  directed  under  Rule  8.  Goat's  milk  is  the  best, 
and,  next  to  it,  cow's  milk.  If  the  child  thrives  on  this  diet,  no 
other  kind  of  food  whatever  should  be  given  while  the  hot  weather  lasts. 
At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  summer,  there  is  no  safe 
substitute  for  milk  to  an  infant  that  has  not  cut  its  front  teeth. 
Sago,  arrow-root,  potatoes,  cornflour,  crackers,  bread,  every  patented 
food,  and  every  article  of  diet  containing  starch  cannot  and  must  not 
be  depended  on  as  food  for  very  young  infants.  Creeping  or  walking 
children  must  not  be  allowed  to  pick  up  unwholesome  food. 
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Rule  8.  Each  bottleful  of  milk  should  be  sweetened  by  a  small 
lumb  of  loaf-sugar,  or  by  half  a  teaspoonful  of  crushed  sugar.  If 
the  milk  is  known  to  be  pure,  it  may  have  one-fourth  part  of  hot 
water  added  to  it ;  but  if  it  is  not  known  to  be  pure,  no  water  need 
be  added.  When  the  heat  of  the  weather  is  great  the  milk  may  be 
given  quite  cold.  Be  sure  that  the  milk  is  unskimmed  ;  have  it  as 
fresh  as  possible,  and  brought  very  early  in  the  morning.  Before 
using  the  pans  into  which  it  is  to  be  poured,  always  scald  them  with 
boiling  suds.  In  very  hot  weather,  boil  the  milk  as  soon  as  it  comes, 
and  at  once  put  away  the  vessels  holding  it  in  the  coolest  place  in 
the  house — upon  ice  if  it  can  be  afforded,  or  down  a  well.  Milk 
carelessly  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  room  soon  spoils  and  becomes 
unfit  for  food. 

Rule  9.  If  the  milk  should  disagree,  a  tablespoonful  of  lime 
water  may  be  added  to  each  bottleful.  Whenever  pure  milk  cannot 
be  got,  try  the  condensed  milk,  which  often  answers  admirably.  It 
is  sold  by  all  the  leading  druggists  and  grocers,  and  may  be  pre- 
pared by  adding,  without  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  or  more,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  child,  to  six  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water. 
Should  this  disagree,  a  teaspoonful  of  arrow-root,  of  sago,  or  of 
corn-starch  to  the  pint  of  milk  may  be  cautiously  tried.  If  milk  in 
any  shape  cannot  be  digested,  try,  for  a  few  days,  pure  cream 
diluted  with  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  water,  returning  to  the 
milk  as  soon  as  possible. 

Rule  10.  The  nursing-bottle  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean; 
otherwise  the  milk  will  turn  sour,  and  the  child  will  be  made  ill. 
After  each  meal,  it  should  be  emptied,  rinsed  out,  taken  apart,  and 
the  tube,  cork,  nipple  and  bottle  be  placed  in  clean  water,  or  in  water 
to  which  a  little  soda  has  been,  added.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
two  nursing  bottles,  and  to  use  them  by  turns. 

Rule  11.  Do  not  wean  the  child  just  before  or  during  the  hot 
weather  ;  nor,  as  a  rule,  until  after  its  second  summer.  If  suckling 
disagrees  with  the  mother,  she  must  not  wean  the  child,  but  feed  it 
in  part,  out  of  a  nursing-bottle,  on  such  food  as  has  been  directed. 
However  small  the  supply  of  breast-milk,  provided  that  it  agrees 
with  the  child,  the  mother  should  carefully  keep  it  up  against  sick- 
ness ;  it  alone  will  often  save  the  life  of  a  child  when  everything 
else  fails.  When  the  child  is  over  six  months  old  the  mother  may 
save  her  strength  by  giving  it  one  or  two  meals  a  day  of  stale  bread 
and  milk,  which  should  be  pressed  through  a  sieve  and  put  into  a 
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nursing  bottle.  When  from  eight  months  to  a  year  old,  it  may  have 
also  one  meal  a  day  of  the  yolk  of  a^'fresh  and  rare -boiled  egg,  or 
one  of  beef  or  mutton  broth  into  which;stale  bread  has  been  crumbed. 
When  older  than  this,  it  can  have  alittle  meat  finely  minced  ;  but 
even  then  milk  should  be  its  principal  food,  and  not  such  food  as 
grown-up  people  eat. 

For  the  convenience  of  mothers  the  following  recipes  for  special 
forms  of  diet  are  given : 

Boiled  Flour  or  Flour  Ball.  Take  one  quart  of  good  flour  ;  tie  it 
up  in  a  pudding-bag  so  tightly  as  to  get  a  firm  solid  mass  ;put  it  into 
a  pot  of  boiling  water  early  in  the  morning,  and  let  it  boil  until 
bedtime.  Then  take  it  out  and  let  it  dry.  In  the  morning,  peel  off 
from  the  surface  and  throw  away  the  thin  rind  of  dough,  and  with 
a  nutmeg-grater  grate  down  the  hard  dry  mass  into  a  powder.  Of 
this  from  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  may  be  used,  by  first  rubbing  it 
into  a  paste  with  a  little  milk,  then  adding  to  it  about  a  pint  of 
milk,  and,  finally,  by  bringing  the  whole  to  just  the  boiling  point. 
It  must  be  given  through  a  nursing-bottle. 

An  excellent  food  for  children  who  are  cositive  in  their  bowels 
may  be  made  by  using  bran-meal  or  unbolted  flour  instead  of  the 
white  flour,  preparing  it' as  above  directed. 

Kice  Water.  Wash  four  tablespoonfuls  of  rice  ;  put  it  into  two 
quarts  of  water,  which  boil  down  to  one  quart,  and  then  add  sugar 
and  a  little  nutmeg.     This  makes  a  pleasant  drink. 

A  half  pint  or  a  pint  of  milk  added  to  this  just  before  taking  it 
from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  come  to  aboil,  gives  a  nourishing  food 
suitable  for  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

Sago,  tapioca,  barley  or  cracked  corn  can  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner. — j^nnals  of  Hygiene. 

Spectacles. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Osbourne  {Montreal  Medical  Jouriial)  says  : 
If  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  then  the  value  of 
any  therapeutic  measure  consists  in  its  successful  application.  The 
results — remote  and  direct — of  strain  upon  certain  portions  of  the 
ocular  mechanism,  are  being  rapidly  ascertained  and  becoming 
recognized  by  the  profession.  So  far  reaching  are  the  effects  of 
ocular  strain,  that  an  examination  of  the  eye  is  considered  incom- 
plete unless  the  state  of  the  refraction  and  motor  apparatus  is  fully 
noted,  and  many  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eyes  become 
much  more  amenable  to  treatment  when  the  ciliary  strain  is  removed 
by  glasses. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  certain  symptons  in  cases  of  hyper- 
metropia  and  astigmatism,  as  well  as  the  equally  constant  relief  of 
those  symptoms  afforded  by  wearing  glasses,   point  at  once  to  a 
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strain  of  the  ciliary  muscle  as  the  prime  factor  in  their  production. 

Headache  is  one  of  the  most  common  manifestations  of  ciliary 
strain  ;  in  fact,  refractive  errors  are  so  productive  of  this  disorder 
that  every  case  of  chronic  or  recurring  headache  should  be  tested 
for  glasses.  The  headache  may  occur  in  almost  any  form,  but  is 
most  frequently  frontal,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  weariness 
and  a  desire  to  close  the  eyes.  It  is  rarely  present  upon  first 
awakening  in  the  morning,  but  commences  during  the  day  or  during 
the  evening  after  the  eyes  have  been  in  use  for  some  time.  Among 
school  children  who  are  compelled  to  study  at  night,  these  headaches 
are  specially  frequent ;  a  good  night's  rest  usually  removes  the 
trouble  completely,  but  only  to  return  at  the  end  of  another  day's 
work.  The  sufferer  maybe  quite  unaware  of  any  defect  of  the  eyes, 
as  there  are  frequently  no  symptoms  pointing  directly  to  them,  and 
the  vision  may  be  excellent — in  fact,  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  many 
such  cases  that  their  sight  is  perfect,  yet  a  careful  examination 
reveals  an  amount  of  hypermetropia  which,  when  corrected,  affords 
a  measure  of  perfect  relief.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  be  consulted 
by  patients  about  headaches  which  are  referred  to  a  slight  or  purely 
imaginary  catarrh,  but  are  in  reality  due  to  the  eyes  and  are  cured 
by  wearing  appropriate  glasses.  The  casual  relation  between  cili- 
ary strain  and  headache  is  produced  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
latter  when  the  former  is  relieved,  but  the  direct  chain  by  which 
such  an  effect  is  produced  is  difficult  to  trace. 

Neuralgia,  especially  of  the  frontal  nerve,  but  also  of  the  facial 
and  occipital  nerves,  is  commonly  the  result  of  ocular  strain  ;  in- 
deed such  association  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  call  for  an  examin- 
ation of  the  eyes  in  obstinate  and  recurring  cases.  This  form  of 
neuralgia  is  particularly  prone  to  occur  when  the  patient  is  some- 
what run  down,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  eyes  are  required  to  do 
their  customary  work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the 
same  weakened  condition  as  the  rest  of  the  system.  In  these  reflex 
neuroses  which  are  influenced,  if  not  actually  caused,  by  strain  of 
the  ocular  mechanism,  the  neurotic  condition  unless  early  relieved 
may  become  a  confirmed  habit,  making  it  much  more  difficult  to 
eradicate.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  an 
early  optical  correction.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
symptoms  so  far  enumerated  are  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  system 
is  debilitated,  so  that  invigorating  treatment  is  indicating  as  well 
as  relief  to  the  ocular  strain. 

The  causation  of  cataract  is  probably  one  of  ihe  most  direct  re- 
sults of  ciliary  strain.  *  *  *  A  large  percentage  of  squints  are  the  out- 
come of  ciliary  strain  and  many  oculists  can  cite  cases  where,  having 
seen  the  patient  before  the  squint  had  become  a  confirmed  habit,  it 
disappeared  completely  under  the  use  of  atropine  and  correcting 
glasses.  *  *  *  The  hypertrophy  of  the  ciliary  muscle  resulting  from  the 
continuous  strain  necessary  in  hypermetropia  and  astigmatism,  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  glaucoma.  Lastly,  the 
asthenopia  produced  by  some  forms  of  ocular  strain  is  familiar  to 
all ;  it  disappears  rapidly  after  proper  glasses  are  worn. — American 
Lancet, 
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Notes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  has  just  come  from  the  binder,  and 
packages  will  be  sent  out  to  local  boards  of  health  as  fast  as  we 
•can  put  them  up.  The  non-rtception  of  a  package  may  be  due,  in 
a  few  cases,  to  doubt  in  this  oflSce  as  to  whether  there  is  an  organ- 
ized local  board  this  year  to  receive  it. 


On  notification  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  supplying  numbers  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspector  that  fail  to  reach  our  subscribers. 


Before  the  English  Parliament,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  stated  that  the  laws  relating  to  compulsory  vaccination  are  in 
force  in  four  districts  of  Bengal  and  in  183  cities  and  towns  in 
different  provinces  of  India. 


It  was  Prof.  Vaughn,  we  believe,  who  made  the  observation  that 
the  chemical  products  of  Eberth  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  in  bouil- 
lon (bioth)  are  more  intensely  poisonous  than  when  grown  in  milk. 
This  is  regarded  as  an  apparent  confirmation  of  the  correctness 
of  modern  practice  in  confining  typhoid  fever  patients  rather 
closely  to  a  milk  diet. 

The  Parisian  medical  circles,  and  some  outside  ones,  have  been 
interested  in  Dr.  Lannelongue's  paper  before  the  Academy  of 
Science  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  a  new  method  of  treating 
tuberculosis.  The  results,  though,  so  far  gained  from  a  not  very 
extensive  application  of  the  remedy,  seem  to  justify  the  interest  in 
the  Doctor's  modest  statements. 


"I  believe  a  baby-cab  is  more  injurious  to  the  eyes  than  the 
schools.     I  saw  a  baby  lying  in  a  baby  cab  on  the  street  the  other 
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day,  and  the  sunshine  was  pouring  right  down  into  its  eyes.  This 
causes  great  injury  to  the  eyes."  This  observation  of  Prof.  Howell 
of  Michigan,  is  not  unique  at  all,  but  unfortunately  the  guardians 
of  children  are  many  who  need  repeated  admonitions. 


In  an  article  on  the  danger  of  fire  from  steam  pipes,  in  a  German 
paper,  it  stated  that,  after  wood  had  remained  a  long  time  in  con- 
tact with  steam,  hot  water,  or  hot  air  pipes,  the  surface  becomes 
carbonized,  and  during  the  warm  weather,  the  charcoal  absorbs 
moisture  ;  when  again  heated  the  moisture  is  driven  off,  leaving  a 
vacuum  into  which  the  fresh  air  current,  circulating  around  the 
pipes,  rapidly  penetrates  and  imparts  its  oxygen  to  the  charcoal, 
causing  a  gradual  heating  and  eventually  combustion. — Scvnitary 
News. 

Preventative  Disease  Circulars  in  French. 

A  French  edition  of  "Circular  No  44  ;  Diphtheria,"  and  "No.  45  ; 
Scarlet  fever,"  has  been  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  distribution,  when  needed,  among  the  residents  of  our  State 
who  read  French  more  readily  than  they  do  English.  Their  form 
numbers  and  titles  are  as  follows:  "Forme  60.  La  Scarlatiue," 
and  "Forme  61.  La  Diphtheric."  Copies  of  these  will  be  sent  on 
application - 

A  ITon-Folitical  Tin  Question. 

A  physician  in  Delaware,  referring  to  the  practical  suggestions 
of  Prof.  Brackett  on  lightning  conductors,  reproduced  in.  the  June 
number  of  the  Sanitary  Ltspector^  writes  that  a  gentleman  whose 
intelligence  and  habits  of  close  observation  entitle  him  to  consider- 
ation, told  him  he  has  never  known  or  heard  of  a  building  roofed 
with  tin  to  be  struck  with  lightning.  At  the  Doctor's  suggestion 
we  place  the  inquiry  before  our  readers,  and  should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive any  facts  beaiing  on  this  companion  to  the  beach  tree 
question. 

The  Value  of  Muscle  and  Health. 

I  was  talking  to  a  young  lady  not  long  ago  about  exercising  her 
muscles  and  making  herself  strong.  "O,  no  ;  the  ladies  of  my  set 
would  say  that  I  was  too  masculine  if  I  was  strong  and  vigorous." 
This  idea  seems  to  be  in  a  great  deal  of  our  Sunday  school  literature.. 
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If  a  woman  is  spiritually  good  she  is  always  sickly  ;  if  boys  or  girls 
are  especially  good,  they  are  hunch-backed  Vigorous  health  is 
conducive  to  good  morals.  If  you  want  a  boy  to  have  good  morals 
the  way  to  begin  is  to  train  his  muscles.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
training  of  the  muscles  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  that  can  be  considered  in  this  convention.  If  a 
child's  muscles  are  quite  thoroughly  trained  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years,  he  is  laying  in  a  stock  of  health  that  will  last 
him  a  life  time.  It  will  be  found  of  more  value  to  him  than  if  his 
father  had  left  him  half  a  million  dollars." — Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg. 


Smoking  and  Physical  Deyelopment. 
From  the  records  of  the  senior  class  of  Yale  College  during  the 
past  eight  yeais,  the  non-smokers  have  proved  to  have  decidedly 
gained  over  the  smokers  in  height,  weight  and  lung  capacity.  All 
candidates  for  the  crews  and  other  athletic  sports  were  non-smokers. 
The  non-smokers  were  twenty  per  cent  taller  than  the  smokers, 
twenty-five  per  cent  heavier  and  had  sixty-six  per  cent,  more  lung 
capacity.  In  the  graduating  class  of  Amherst  College  of  the 
present  year,  those  not  using  tobacco  have  in  weight  gained  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  over  those  using  tobacco,  in  height  thirty-seven  per 
cent  ,  in  chest  girth  forty-two  per  cent.,  while  they  have  a  greater 
average  lung  capacity  by  8.36  cubic  inches. — Medical  News. 


Hush!    Be  Still! 

In  commenting  on  the  unnecessary  noises  of  city  life.  Architecture 
and  Build i7ig  says  :  "The  man  who  deliberately  violates  the  quiet 
of  the  night  by  driving  a  cart  with  every  bolt  loose  and  rattling,  so 
as  to  wake  every  sleeper  within  a  mile  of  him,  approaches  closely 
the  brigand  and  deserves  lynch  law,  and  not  the  easy  quittance  of 
an  ordinary  fine." 

"In  our  city  life  we  hear  frequently  of  the  disease  of  'nervous 
prostration'  ;  we  frequently  hear  our  busy  men  talk  of  sleeplessness 
and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  reasonable  amount  of  sleep, 
and  our  physicians  advise  a  change  of  scene  to  some  quiet  country 
place  Every  respectable  house  insists  on.  its  hours  of  quiet,  and 
every  city  tliat  has  passed  the  boundaries  of  civic  br^rbarism  should 
insist  on  quiet  from  IIP.  M.,  to  6  A.  M.,  and  should  punish  any 
violation  ot  quiet  during  this  time,  whether  it  be  by  drunken 
rowdies,  rattling  wagons  or  clattering  hoofs." 
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We  might  add  that  the  whistling  fiend  who  comes  into  the  hotels 
and  goes  to  his  bed  in  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  night,  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  those  other  guests  who  do  not  wish  to  turn  night 
into  da}^  and  day  into  night,  deserves  an  attack  still  more  ferocious 
than  that  our  contempory  makes. 


Carbolic  Acid,  Oreolin  and  Lysol. 

From  Revue  D^ Hygiene  we  extract  the  following  notes  on  the 
work  of  Drs.  Remonchamps  and  Sugg  relative  to  the  comparative 
disinfecting  values  of  carbolic  acid,  creolin  and  lysol.  The  last  is 
a  comparatively  new  addition  to  the  list  of  disinfectants.  The 
result  of  various  studies  of  creolin  were  given  in  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report. 

The  authors  used  the  bacilli  and  spores  of  anthrax,  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  of  cholera  in  their  provings.  On  the  free  spores  the 
agents  all  act  slowly  ;  creolin  and  lysol  act  a  little  more  promptly 
than  carbolic  acid  on  cultures  in  bouillon,  but  the  difference  would 
not  amount  to  much  in  practice.  There  is,  however,  an  important 
element  of  safety,  due  to  the  difference  in  the  poisonous  properties 
of  these  agents.  While  it  took  only  0.30  gram  of  carbolic  acid  to 
kill  a  given  weight  of  rabbit,  it  required  1.10  of  creolin  or  2.30  of 
lysol. 

One  interesting  point  brought  out  is  that  spots  on  clothing  soiled 
with  fecal  discharges  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  patients  may  be 
completely  sterilized  in  two  hours  in  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  any 
one  of  these  agents  cold,  but  if  warmed  to  122°  F  the  steriliza- 
tion is  complete  in  thirty  minutes. 

With  lysol,  disinfection  of  the  hands  and  instruments  was  accom- 
plished with  a  five  per  cent  solution  in  five  seconds,  especially  when 
warm  ;  with  a  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  solution,  ulcers  and  cavi- 
ties were  disinfected  in  five  minutes. 

Lysol  is  a  thick,  light  brown  liquid  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.042.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a  clear  solution 
in  contradistinction  to  creolin  which  forms  a  milky  opaque  emulsion. 
In  washing  in  a  solution  of  lysol  it  forms  a  lather,  and  thus,  while 
exerting  the  action  of  a  disinfectant,  it  plays  the  part  of  a  soap. 
It,  therefore,  has  the  advantage  of  easily  and  rapidly  permeating 
tissues  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact. 
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Lysol. 

The  last  number  of  Zeitschrift  fur  Hygiene  had  an  important  paper 
by  Dr.  Gerlach,  of  Wiesbaden,  on  Lysol  as  a  disinfectant.  We  can 
give  but  little  more  than  his  resume  of  results. 

1.  Lysol  is  more  effective  than  carbolic  acid  and  creolin,  whether 
appplied  to  the  sterilization  of  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  or  mixed 
infection. 

2.  The  disinfection  of  the  hands  may  be  accomplished  with  it 
without  the  use  of  soap. 

3.  For  the  disinfection  of  infectious  sputa  and  stools,  lysol  is 
more  active  by  far  than  all  other  disinfectants. 

4.  Walls  may  be  rendered  free  from  germs  by  spraying  them 
with  a  three  per  cent,  solution. 

5.  Lysol  is,  among  the  antiseptics  with  which  its  effectiveness 
may  be  compared  (carbolic  acid,  creolin,  sublimate),  by  far  the 
least  poisonous. 

The  last  point  is  important  from  the  surgical  or  gynsecological 
point  of  view. 

As  compared  with  Fiirbringer's  complicated  process  of  disinfect- 
ing the  hands  (cleaning  the  nails,  soaking  and  brushing  the  hands 
one  minute  with  soap  and  warm  water,  then  in  80  per  cent  alcohol 
one  minute,  in  two  per  cent,  sublimate  solution  one  minute)  simple 
washing  in  the  solution  of  lysol  gave  even  more  trustworthy  results. 


Fallacies  of  Vegetarianism. 

A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  about  the  virtues  of  whole-meal 
bread  and  of  the  evils  of  over  indulgence  in  animal  food.  But 
beyond  and  far  exceeding  all  moderate  utterances  such  as  these 
which  have  been  listened  to,  and  acquiesced  in,  by  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  quite  certain  what  is  to  be  understood  by  whole- 
meal bread,  and  who  only  apply  the  term  of  "over  meat-eater"  to 
the  wealthy  and  luxurious  classes,  are  to  be  heard  certain  enthusiasts 
who  desire  to  banish  all  animal  products  from  the  dietary  of  civilized 
man,  and  to  betake  themselves  again  to  the  regime  of  Pythagoras 
or  the  Brahmins  of  Hihdostan. 

The  Claims  of  Vtgetariatdsm.  —  Lectures  are  delivered  in 
our  cities,  societies  are  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  world  to  abandon  the  use  of  flesh,  fowl  and  fish  ;  pamphlets  are 
spread  broadcast  passionately  urging  the  c'aims  of  fruit,  pulse, 
cereals,   and  vegetables  to  be  the  only  diet  for  the  virtuous  and 
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refined  ;  and  all  sorts  of  theological  and  metaphysical  arguments 
are  employed  to  prove  that  the  use  of  animals  for  food  by  the  human 
race  is  immoral,  unphysiological,  and  contrary  to  economical 
science.  Vegetarian  dinners  are  to  be  found  in  London,  Manchester 
and  all  of  our  principal  cities,  and  banquets  are  offered  to  the 
medical  profession  and  to  the  learned  of  the  land,  where  impassioned 
addresses  are  made  by  professors,  and  histories  are  narrated  of 
experiments  made  by  elderly  men  who  have  lived  for  several  yea,rs 
past  on  bread,  fruit,  peas,  beans  and  lentils,  abjuring  all  but  the 
smallest  quantity  of  milk,  eggs  or  butter,  and  entirely  excluding  all 
thought  of  butcher's  meat,  fish  or  fowl.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent advocates  of  so-called  vital  foods  says:  "Fresh  fruit  is  the 
food  of  health,  but  it  is  also  Nature's  only  physic.  All  the  drugs 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  may  not  be  taken  for  a  single  apple.  Fresh 
fruit  is  the  one  remedy  for  organic  diseases — phthisis,  tuberculosis, 
cancer  and  many  another  of  the  terrible  scourges  of  offended  nature 
are  capable  of  amelioration,  if  not  of  absolute  cure,  through  the 
agency  of  an  uncompromising  fruit  diet.'' 

Another  of  the  favorite  authors  of  the  London  Vegetarian  Society, 
Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  known  as  an  opponent  of  alcohol,  claims  the  fol- 
lowing great  names  as  having  been  vegetarians,  Daniel  and  John 
the  Baptist,  Pythagoras  and  Epamiuondas,  Epicurus,  and  Porphyry, 
Cyrus,  Milton,  Shelley,  Swedenborg,  Eranklin,  Wesley  and  Williams. 
He  quotes  a  sentence  from  Pythagoras  to  the  effect  that  "He  who 
has  hardened  himself  by  killing  a  sh.ep  will  with  less  reluctance 
shed  the  blood  of  a  man."  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  pamphlet  on 
"Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity"  and  "A  Vindication  of 
Natural  Diet,"  by  Percy  B.  Shelley,  are  both  sold  by  the  society  as 
containing  opinions  in  unison  with  the  doctrines  of  its  leaders. 
Finally,  the  eminent  hygienist.  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson, 
although  himself  not  an  abstainer  from  meat,  has  on  several  occa- 
sions spoken  in  public  approvingly  of  the  ideal  of  these  latter-day 
food  reformers,  and  apparently  has  favored  the  hope  that  a  good 
time  will  come  when  mankind  will  no  longer  kill  any  animal  for 
food,  but  live  more  economically,  healthfully  and  pleasantly  by  the 
use  of  albumens  furnished  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which,  he 
anticipates,  will  be  in  future  probably  chemically  prepared  so  as  to 
be  as  full  of  nutriment  and  as  easily  digested  as  the  flesh  of  sheep, 
cattle,  fish  or  fowl. 
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As  a  naatter  of  experience — and  experience  is  now  recognized  to 

be  the  test  of  all  truth — the  human  race,  from  the  most  remote 

ages,  have  made  use  of  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  and,  indeed,  of  all 

'kinds   of  animal   food.      Among   the   remains   discovered  in  the 

neighborhood  of  the  dwellings  of ,  pre-historic  man,  the  lake  dwellers 

■of  Scotland,  Switzerland,  etc.,  are  to  be  found   bones,  shells  and 

other  indications  of  the  animal  diet  used  in  the  dim  ages  before 

man  began  to  record  his  sayings  and  doings.     And  at  this  moment 

there  are  large   sections  of    the   race  who   are  compelled   by  dire 

necessity  to  live  entirely  on  animal  diet,  to  the  complete  exclusion 

of  all  vegetable  products.      Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  and 

the  wandering  tribes  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean  in 

Northern  Siberia  pass  their  whole  lives  without  ever  touching  any 

form  of  vegetable,  since  nothing  vegetable  suitable  to  the  human 

digestive  organs  grows  in  these  frozen  regions.     And  yet,  according 

to  the  testimony  of  the   Swedish  discoverer,  Nordenskiold,  these 

poor  exiles  from  civilization  seem  to  live  a  life  free  from  disease, 
•notwithstanding  they  make  use  of  a  diet  so  much  dreaded  by  pure 

vegetarians. 

Mixed  diet.—  CaYYier  in  his  work,  Le  Regne  Animal,  seems  to 

have  been  the  first  who  maintained  that  man  was  a  frugivorous 

animal,   and  Prof.   Virchow  in    his    work    {Uber   JSfahrurigsmiUel, 

Berlin,  1872)  has  argued  against  this.     That  eminent  physiologist 

in  his  edition  of  1868,  S.  25  says  :     -'If  the  Kirghiz  and  Esquimaux 

afford  an  example  how  health  and  life  may  be  maintained  for  many 

generations  with  solely  animal  nitrogenous  food,  whilst  others,  as 

the  Hindoos,  live  constantly  on  vegetable  diet ;  nevertheless  history 

is  witness  to  the  fact,  that  the  highest  performances  of  the  human 

race  have  been  effected  by  nations  who  have  lived  and  still  live  on 

vegetable   diet.      As  to  ourselves,  natives  of  temperate  climate, 

•experience  teaches  us  not  to  hesitate  whether  we  should  imitate  the 

inhabitants  of  the  poles  or  of  the  tropics,  but  rather  to  determine 

in  what  proportion  we  should  make  use  of  the  two  kinds  of  diet. 

Moritz  Wagner  remarks  that  everywhere  where  meat  is  unattainable 

the  albuminous  seeds  of  leguminous  plants  are  greatly  used.     And 

where  rice  is  the  chief  food  the  culture  of  fish  is  assiduously  practised. 

Among  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  the  most  powerful, 

and  courageous,   and  warlike   are  the    Maories  of   Ne^v  Zealand, 

whose  food  is  chiefly  fish.     Among  the  African  negro  races  too, 

according  to  Livingstone  {List  Journal,  London,  1874,  Vol.  II,  S. 
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320),  those  tribes  most  easily  bore  fatiguing  marches  and  hunger 
who  were  accustomed  to  eat  meat  with  their  vegetables.     The  negro 
tribes    who    lived    almost  entirely  on   vegetables  were   found   by 
Livingstone  tojgbe  quite  incapable  of  gieat  fatigue,  and  unable  to 
stand  up  against  the  fevers  of   the    climate     .Wagner   found  in 
Central  America,  where  the  food  consisted  almost  entirely  of  rice 
and  maize,  an  idle  and  shiftlesss  population,  far  behind  in  civiliza- 
tion the    people    who   possess  cattle.      Tommasi    (Somario    deila 
Clinica  Medica  de  Pavia,  Naples,  1864)  says  of  the  workmen  in 
upper  Italian  rice  fields,  that  they  die  early  of  diseases  of  exhaustion, 
whilst  the  farmers  who  live  well  attain   old   age.     Dr.   Wernichs 
{ZeiUckrift  far  Biolocjie,  Yol.  XV,  8.    197)    says:     The  Japanese 
exhibit  great  bodily  weakness  and  are  of  small  stature,  with  narrow 
chest  and  weak  muscular  system.     Their  diet  consists  of  rice  boiled 
in  water.     It  has  often  been  remarked  that  England  could  never 
govern  Hindostan  were  it  not  that  the  Brahmins  have  taught  the 
Hindoos  to  live  upon  vegetable  food,  and  have  thus  destroyed  their 
vigour  of  body  and  mind.     Prof.  Bouchardat,  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  Hygiene  in  France,  in  his  lectures  delivered  at  the  Ecole 
de  Medecine  used  to  teach  that  the   nations  of  Europe  might  be 
gauged  as  to  their  energy  and  capacity  for  endurance  by  the  quan- 
tity of  animal  food  consumed  j)er  head  annually  by  the  citizens  of 
each  country.     The  important  table,  drawn  up  by  Prof.  Gob  in  in  his- 
Pro  duits  Alimentaires,  p.  194,  gives  the  following  results  :     Taking 
the  amount  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  goal's  flesh,  poultry,  game  and 
fish  consumed  in  each  country,  he  finds  in  England  there  were 
47,000  kilogrammes  annually  consumed,  against  31,000  in  France, 
18,000  in  Prussia,  and   15,000  in  Austria,  12,000  in  Spain,  and 
10,000  in  Italy.     In    1890  it  is   estimated  that  the  inhabitants   of 
New  Zealand  consume    200  pounds  of  meat  per  head  annually. 
According  to  Schivferdecker,  the  daily  consumption  of  meat  per 
head  between  1858  and  1867,  was,  in  Berlin,  135  grammes  ;  in  Paris, 
185  ;   in  London,   298.     Of  late  years  it  has  been  said  that  the 
amount  of   animal  food  consumed  per  head  of  the  population  per 
annum  amounts  to  114  pounds  in  England,  against  26  pounds  in 
Italy.     Dr.   Riant    {Conference  a  VAsile  ImjJeriale   de  Vincennes) 
reminds  his  hearers  that  when  the  Rouen  line  was  being  made  both; 
French  and  English  workmen  were  employed.     The  smaller  work- 
ing powers  of  the  French  laborers  were  striking  and  humiliating. 
The  English  workmen  did  more  work,  and,  in  spite  of  this,  were 
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less  fatigued.  The  reason  was  looked  for.  and  it  was  a  very  simple 
one.  ''The  English  workmen,"  says  Dr.  Riant,  "eat  a  great  deal 
of  roast  beef."  Whilst  the  Englishman  was  devouring  his  roast 
beef  ,^the  Frenchman  was  eatiog  a  tasty  salad,  destitute  of  nourish- 
ing principals.  Thus  the  poor  Frenchman  was  overwhelmed  with 
fatisue,  and  unable  to  continue  the  work,  which  the  well  fed 
Englishman  performed  without  suffering.  The  French  workmen 
were  then  put  on  the  English  diet,  and  soon  accomplished  as  much 
and  sometimes  even  more  than  the  latter ;  for,  besides  that  their 
strength  became  equalized,  the  Frenchmen  exhibited  greater  energy, 
arising  from  their  temperament. 

The  anatomical  argument. — Vegetarians  are  wont  to  allege  that 
the  position  of  man  in  the  animal  kingdom  makes  it  probable  that 
he  was  intended  to  live  solely  on  vegetable  diet.  And  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Cuvier.  But  if  we  examine  the  intes- 
tinal canal  of  man.  and  of  the  herbivora  and  carnivora,  we  find 
that  the  canal  is  of  enormous  extent  in  most  herbivorous  animals,. 
being  in  the  sheep  about  twenty-eight  times  the  length  of  the  body. 
In  the  purely  carnivorous  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  compara- 
tively short,  being  in  the  Join  only  about  three  times  the  length  of 
the  body.  In  man  it  is  only  about  six  times  the  length  of  the  body. 
It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  digestive  organs  of  civilized 
man  are  suited  to  a  mixed  diet.  Whilst  again,  in  the  herbivora, 
the  digestive  organs  constitute  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  in  the  carnivora  from  five  to  six  per  cent., 
the  intestines  of  man  constitute  only  from  seven  to  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  body. 

The  dislike  to  animal  food  at  the  present  day  is  greatly  based  on  the 
idea  that  it  is  cruel  to  kill  animals.  But  it  is  clear  that,  if  domestic 
animals  were  not  eaten,  flocks  and  herds  would  not  exist.  The 
landscapes  of  Western  Europe  would  be  as  destitute  of  cattle  and 
sheep  as  the  rice  districts  of  China.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  life  of  a  well  fed  animal  is  a  remarkably  tranquil  and 
agreeable  one.  And  as  these  animals  have  no  apprehension  of 
death,  if  their  slaughter  be  painless,  as  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  a 
far  greater  amount  of  happiness  for  sentient  beings  afforded  by 
using  them  as  food,  so  that,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  vegetarians 
have  not  the  strong  position  to  which  the^^  lay  claim. 

The  chemical  argvrnent. — A  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  theory  of  digestion  by  Liebig  (born  1803,  died  1873)  and  others. 
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of  his  contemporaries  such  as  Moleschott,  Dumas,  Boussiugault, 
and  Payen.  Liebig,  in  his  chemical  letters,  published  in  1851, 
enunciated  the  view  that  the  albumen  and  fatty  products  found  in 
vegetable  food  were  precisely  similar  in  their  nutrient  qualities  to 
animal  albumens  and  fats.  This  idea  of  Liebig's  was  a  consequence 
of  his  chemical  analysis  of  different  foods.  Where  he  found  an 
equal  quantity  of  nitrogen  he  considered  that  food  to  contain  an 
equally  digestible  albumen  Prof.  Moleschott  says  in  reference  to 
this  {Kreislauf  dei^  Lebens,  Mainz,  1852,  S.  285),  ''It  is  an  errone- 
ous statement,  when  we  read  in  Liebig's  Chemical  Letters,  S.  545, 
'Bread  and  meat,  or  vegetable  and  animal  diet  lias  the  same  effect 
upon  the  functions  which  man  has  in  common  with  the  lower  animals, 
and  perform  identical  service  in  the  livmg  bodies.'"  During  the 
last  twenty-eight  years  a  host  of  experimenters,  for  the  most  part 
natives  of  Germany,  have  by  their  labors  thrown  light  upon  the 
theory  of  nutrition.  [For  the  most  of  the  "Chemical  Argument'' 
and  for  reference  to  many  works  bearing  on  it,  we  must  refer  to 
the  original. — A.   G.    F.] 

Various  diets. — Dr.  Meinert  gives  also  some  account  of  the  diet 
of  the  soldiers  in  Germany  and  other  European  countries.  In  peace 
the  soldier  in  Germany  receives  75  grammes  of  digestible  albumen,  22 
grammes  of  fat,  and  489  grammes  of  hydro-carbons.  In  England  the 
soldier  receives  90  grammes  of  digestible  albumen,  48  grammes  of  fat, 
and  452  grammes  of  hj^dro-carbons.  It  is  interesting  to  see  what 
the  diet  is  in  workhouses  and  other  charitable  establishments. 
According  to  Playfair  the  inmates  of  the  best  fed  workhouses  in 
the  country  have  a  daily  allowance  of  82  grammes  of  albumen, 
those  of  the  worse  fed  only  59  grammes.  In  prisons.  Dr.  Meinert 
mentions  the  case  of  one  in  Agram,  where  the  inmates  received  81 
;grammes  of  albumen,  19  of  fat,  and  416  of  hydro -carbons.  Of 
these  inmates  it  may  be  said  that  they  had  frequent  attacks  of 
scurvy.  With  the  exception  of  Sundays,  when  140  grammes  of 
cooked  meat  are  given,  all  the  rest  of  the  food  was  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  in  prisons  and  workhouses  the 
•diet  is  frequently  not  nearly  sufficiently  albuminous,  and  the  pris- 
oners often  complain  bitterly  of  hunger,  as  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  from  personal  testimony.  Meat  contains,  in 
equal  weights,  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  much  albumen  as  vege- 
tables do,  and  articles  of  diet  are  more  quickly  and  easily  digested  in 
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proportion  to  the  similarity  which  their  constitutents  exhibit   to 
those  of  the  blood.     Meat  is,  therefore,  not  only  better  than  bread, 
but  better  than  any  vegetable  for  the  purpose  of  blood  making. 
Playfair  and  Boeckmann  found  by  the  analysis  of  beef,  and  the 
blood  of  oxen,  that  they  contained  in  equal  weights,  identically  the 
same  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  that  is,  17  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  and   52  per  cent   of  carbon.     We  may,  therefore,  say  of 
any  diet  that  it  is  to  be  preferred  in  proportion  as  it  contains  more 
animal  albumen.     It  is  not  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  any  article  of  diet  contains  in  order  to  appreciate  its  worth 
as  a  nutrient,  since  many  nitrogenous  bodies  in  plants  are  not  albu- 
men at  all,  and  cannot  be  digested  ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  represent 
the  different  kinds  of  albumen  as  being  equivalent  in  nutrition.  Thus,, 
if  we  were  to  attempt  to  obtain  all  our  albumen  from  potatoes,  few 
persons  have  sufficient  digestive  powers  to  consume  the  quantity 
required.     The  most  important  of  all  experiments  upon  diet  have 
been  those  of  Dr.  G.  Meyer  and  Max  Rubner  and  Dr.   Fliigge  in 
Berlin.     Dr   Rubner  {Uher  die  Ausniltzurig  einiger  NahrungsmitteU 
Zeit.fur  Boil.^  1879)  gives  a  table  in  which  he  shows  that  when 
meat  was  given,  only  2.5  percent,  of  the  nitrogen  was  found  in  the 
faeces,  which,  he  says,  is  equivalent  to  its  being  entirely  digested, 
since  even  in  fasting  persons  a  certain  small  percentage  of  nitrogen 
appears  in  the  faeces.     The  nitrogen  of  cheese  and  eggs  was  equally 
well  digested  with  that  of  meat, whereas, when  milk  was  given,  from 
7  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  was  undigested  ;  17  per  cent,  of 
the  nitrogen  in  macaroni  was  not  used  in  the  system  ;   19  per  cent, 
in  that  of  white  bread  ;  15  per  cent,  of  that  in  maize  ;  25  per  cent, 
of  that  in  rice  were  not  absorbed.     Similarly,  in  peas,  from  28  to 
17  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  escaped  digestion  ;  32  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrogen  of  black  bread  ;  32  per  cent,  of  that  in  potatoes  ;  and  39 
per  cent,  of  that  in  yellow  turnips  was  not  used  by  the  system.     In 
the  case  of  a  man  who  took  207  grammes  of  lentils,  1,000  grammes 
of  potatoes,  and  40  grammes  of  bread,  no  less  than  47  per  cent,  of 
the  nitrogen  consumed  was  useless  to  the  system.     While  then,  the 
whole  of  the  albumen  contained  in  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  meat 
is  digested,  only  81  per  cent,  of  that  contained  in  white  bread  ;  68 
per  cent,  of  that  contained  in  black  bread  ;  80  per  cent,  in  maize  ; 
75  per  cent   in  rice  ;  68  per  cent,  in  peeled  potatoes  ;  and  from  72 
to  82  per  cent,  in  shelled  peas  is  digestible.     Vegetable  diet  thus 
is  for  man  only  of  so  much  value  as  he  can  daily  consume  and  make 
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use  of  in  the  system.  The  great  distention  of  the  stomach  which  is 
caused  in  many  cases  in  entire  vegetable  diet  is  not  favorable  for 
the  body  of  man.  since  so  much  time  is  required  for  digestion  that 
the  periods  of  rest  are  too  short  for  the  digestive  organs.  It  is 
quite  true  that  peas,  beans  and  lentils  are  among  the  cheapest  arti- 
cles of  diet,  but  they  can  only  be  used  in  great  moderation,  since 
in  many  cases  they  overload  the  stomach,  and  give  rise  to  distur- 
bances of  digestion.  Macaroni  and  rice  are  really  dearer  than  meat. 
Next  to  the  leguminous  plants,  the  potato  gives  the  greatest  quantity 

•of  digestible  albumen  for  the  lowest  price.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  diet ;  but  can  only  be  used  to  a  certain 
extent.  A  curious  fact  arises  out  of  the  experiments  of  the  German 
chemists,  that  the  albumen  of  leguminous  plants,  when  cooked  in 
their  natural  stat-  or  unground,  affords  only  53  per  cent,  of  digesti- 
ble albumen  ;  while  not  less  than  £2  per  cent,  of  lentil  flour  is 
digested. 

Whole-meal  bread. — Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  whole-meal 
bread  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  white  bread  in  our  baker's 
shops.  This  praise  seems  to  be  wholly  unmerited.  The  coarser 
the  flour  used  for  baking,  the  more  difficult  it  is  of  digestion.  The 
presence  of  bran,  as  in  the  case  of  pumpernickel,  causes  a  great 
portion  of  the  flour  to  escape  undigested.  The  advice  then  given 
to  use  bran  in  the  making  of  bread,  is  not  only  useless  but 
injurious.  ''The  whole  contention  of  the  vegetarians,"  says  Prof. 
Reclam,  "appears  to  me  rather  idle."  No  one  denies  that  people 
can  live  without  meat,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  denies  that 
one  can  live  entirely  on  an  animal  diet,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  vertebrate  animals  before  birth  live  entirely  on  animal  food, 
and  when  enthusiastic  vegetarians  such  as  Theodore  Hahn  assert 
that  Paradise  can  only  be  regained  by  vegetable  diet,  he  and  his 
coadjutors  would  make  us  believe  that  they  know  more  than  the 
whole  of  the  physicians  and  physiologists  of  the  world.  Vegeta- 
rianism is  a  dream,  and  opposed  to  the  experience  of  ages  — Dr. 
C.  R.  Drysdale  in  San.  Record. 


The  Causes  of  Lyspepsia. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  dyspepsia  (says  Dr.  Wm. 
Pepper),  is  the  constant  use  of  irritating  substances,  such  as  to- 
bacco, alcohol  and  highly  seasoned  food.  Tobacco  and  strong  tea 
and  coffee  act  both  by  depressing  the  nerve  force  of  the  stomach 
and  by  directly  interferring  with  the  digestive  processes.  It  will 
not  be  disputed  by  any  fair-minded  person  that  tobacco,  tea  and 
coffee  are  injurious  when  taken  in  excess.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  majority  of  men,  in  the  state  of  health,  can  use  a  certain 
amount  of  tobacco  without  injury.  This  amount  varies,  with  the 
individual,  but  is  in  any  case  small.  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly 
against  the  filthy  and  disgusting  habit  of  chewing  tobacco. — 
Annals  of  Hygiene. 
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Notes,  Sanitary  and.  Otherwise. 
This  is  a  Hygienic  Congi.*ess  number.     Though  the  general  report 
of  Prof.  F.  C.  Robinson   is  longer  than  the   Sanitary  Inspector 
is  used  to  admitting,  we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  find  it  interesting 
to  the  very  end. 

A  Sanitary  Convention  and  conference  of  local  boards  of  healthy 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  will  be  held  at 
Portland,  Oct.  27.  Papers  will  be  read  and  discussions  will  be 
held  on  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  sanitary  questions. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  local  boards  will  be  well  represented,  and  that 
many  other  persons  interested  in  the  public  health  of  the  State  will 
attend.  Excursion  rates  have  been  secured  on  nearly  all  the  rail- 
way and  steamboat  lines. 

Eeport  of  Maine's  Delegate  to  the  Hygienic  Congress  . 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  took  place  last  August, 
from  the  10th  to  the  17th,  the  most  important  meeting  ever  held  in 
relation  to  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

It  was  held  in  London,  England,  and  was  called  ''The  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography."  The  Maine  State 
Board  of  Health,  in  its  desire  to  keep  its  work  up  to  the  highest 
standard,  sent  a  delegate.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that  im- 
pressed him  most,  and  some  of  the  notes  he  hastily  made  while 
rushing  from  section  to  section  endeavoring  to  hear  all  the  wis- 
dom spoken.  He  will  perhaps,  later,  enter  into  details  in  reference 
to  different  discussions.  In  the  first  place  he  was  astonished  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  gathering.  He  knew  from  his  reading  that, 
all  over  the  world,  the  last  few  years  had  witnessed  an  increased 
and  an  increasing  interest  in  matters  relating  to  public  health.  He 
had  attended  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  seen  the  intense  earnestness  with  which  such  mat- 
ters were  being  investigated  in  his  own  country.     But  still  he  wa& 
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not  prepared  for  what  he  saw.  Indeed,  he  felt  almost  ashamed  to 
state  his  reason  for  going  abroad  to  the  pleasant  companions  he 
met  on  the  steamer  going  over.  He  fancied  as  he  spoke  of  it  that 
they  looked  at  him  with  a  sad  kind  of  interest.  None  of  them  had 
ever  heard  of  such  a  Congress,  and  while  they  did  not  deny  that 
one  was  to  be  held  some  of  them  seemed  to  feel  it  their  duty  to 
prepare  his  mind  for  the  discovery  that  it  would  be  a  very  small 
affair.  He  even  questioned  with  himself  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  delay  his  reaching  London  till  the  meetings 
were  under  way  in  order  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  the  small  open- 
ing. 

But  he  finally  concluded  to  ''face  it  out"  and  went  straight  to 
the  great  metropolis,  and  without  delay  sought  the  office  of  the 
secretary  to  register.  There  his  worst  fears  seemed  confirmed, 
for  although  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he 
entered  the  office  in  Hanover  Square,  only  a  single  clerk  greeted 
him,  and  he  fancied  that  he  eyed  him  with  kind  of  exultation  as 
the  first  delegate  to  arrive.  But  when  to  his  hesitating  inquiry, 
*'are  there  other  delegates  in  the  city?"  he  was  answered,  "yes, 
nearly  two  thousand,"  he  began  to  hold  up  his  head  and  feel  his 
importance. 

He  learned  later  that  the  London  day  does  not  "officially"  begin 
till  9  A.  M  ,  and  hence  the  single  clerk  with  nothing  to  do. 

This  was  Thursday,  Aug.  6,  and  theopeningday  not  till  the  10th. 

When  that  day  came,  the  nearly  two  thousand  had  become  nearly 
three  thousand,  and  oh  !  what  a  crush.  The  twenty  clerks  and  as 
many  more  secretaries  were  simply  overwhelmed.  They  tried  to 
avoid  a  too  great  jam  in  any  one  place  by  arranging  a  series  of 
desks  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square  in  the  large  reception  room 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Burlington  House,  and  hanging  over 
each  one  or  more  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  giving  notice  for 
delegates  to  seek  the  desks  whose  letters  corresponded  with  the 
initials  of  their  family  names.  But  even  this  seemed  to  afford 
little  relief.  The  despair  of  the  late  coming  delegate  who  sought 
his  proper  desk  and  read  the  alluring  notice  of  some  reception  or 
garden  party  ''limited  to  400"  and  realized  that  fully  500  strug- 
gling delegates  were  in  front  of  him  is  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. There  it  was  that  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
might  have  found  "studies  for  mobs"  without  going  far  from  their 
studios. 
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Triily^  London  was  taken  by  surprise.  It  had  just  got  through 
entertaining  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Parliament  had  adjourned, 
the  season  was  over,  and  suddenly  this  crowd  appeared.  At  first 
they  seemed  inclined  to  resent  the  intrusion.  But  as  soon  as  they 
comprehended  what  it  all  meant  they  went  to  the  other  extreme 
and  entertained  them  in  a  manner  never  before  equalled  in  that 
great  city.  There  was,  too,  a  kind  of  appropriateness  in  the  Con- 
gress meeting  so  soon  after  the  great  military  displays  attending 
Emperor  William's  reception.  The  papers  had  been  full  of  mili- 
tary matters,  troops  had  been  reviewed,  mock  battles  fought,  and 
the  impression  given  that  destruction  and  death  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  nations.  He  who  could  in  a  short  time  put  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  armed  men  into  the  field  must  be  shown  that  others 
could  meet  him  if  necessary. 

Such  displays  seem  necessary  accompaniments  of  royal  visits, 
even  though  the  visitors  are,  as  in  this  case,  near  relatives.  The 
loving  and  loved  grandson  must  be  shown  that  if  need  be  he  could 
be  given  a  ''warm"  reception  of  another  kind.  But  hardly  have 
the  military  sounds  died  away  when  the  trooping  crowds  of  the 
Health  Congress  come,  and  ideas  of  killing  give  place  to  those  of 
saving.  Thoughtful  Englishmen  seem  delighted  to  realize  that 
after  all  there  were  a  great  many  persons  who  cared  more  for  sav- 
ing human  life  than  for  devising  means  to  destroy  it.  In  reality 
London  had  witnessed  the  sudden  replacement  of  mediaevalism  by 
the  spirit  of  modern  civilization. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  honorary  President  of  the  Congress, 
and  was  expected  to  open  the  session  by  an  address.  St.  James 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  was  secured  for  the  occasion.  Here  was  one  of 
the  first  mistakes  of  those  in  charge,  due  evidently  to  their  lack  of 
faith.  The  hall  would  hold  only  about  2000  and  admission  was  to 
be  by  ticket.  Of  course  several  hundred  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  present  were  unable  to  get  in,  and  complaints  were  loud  and 
bitter.  The  Maine  delegate  found  himself  at  first  among  the  dis- 
appointed, but  not  having  a  large  stock  of  "expletives"  he  soon 
exhausted  them,  and,  remembering  from  his  boyhood  the  different 
ways  of  getting  into  a  circus  without  a  ticket,  set  about  trying 
some  of  them  and  "got  there."  If  Albert  Hall,  capable  of  seat- 
ing 8000,  had  been  secured,  it  would  have  been  packed,  and  how 
appropriate  it  would  have  been,  considering  the  interest  Prince  Al- 
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bert  had  in  such  meetings,  and  that  his  own  son  was  to  make  the 
address. 

On  the  speakers'  platform,  facing  the  large  audience  were  seated 
the  most  eminent  of  the  delegates,  and  as  they  moved  in  greeting 
each  other  while  waiting  for  the  Prince,  it  was  interesting  in  the 
extreme  to  a  stranger  to  hear  them  pointed  out  and  commented 
upon  by  those  who  knew  them.  There  was  Sir  James  Paget  of 
world  wide  reputation  among  doctors,  tall,  with  an  old,  but  strong 
looking  face.  Near  him  sat  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  family  physician  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  fine  looking  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Dr.  Thomas  Bryant,  was  not  far  away.  Sir  Richard  Quain, 
Sir  Spencer  Wells,  Sir  Edward  Saunders,  Sir  William  Jenner,  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer,  w^ith  others,  both  titled  and  untitled,  mostly  the 
former — for  England  likes  thus  to  distinguish  her  eminent  men  in 
all — branches  were  also  there.  Nor  was  the  group  all  made  up  of 
doctors,  for  the  fine  looking  face  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  could  be  seen,  and  in  another 
quarter.  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  the  historian,  and  Sir  Henry  Ros- 
coe,  the  chemist,  smiled  their  approval  upon  the  gathering.  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  with  one  or  two  of  his  sheriffs,  and  here 
and  there  a  lord  or  two,  added  dignity  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
picture  was  appropriately  set  off  by  several  delegates  from  British 
India  dressed  in  their  brilliant  native  costume.  The  eminent  men 
from  continental  Europe  were  far  from  being  lost  in  such  a  distin- 
guished crowd,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  select  with  the  eye  their 
strong  and  aggressive  faces,  though  their  names  could  not  be 
learned  so  easily. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour,  3.30  P.  M.,  the  Prince  enters. 
He  is  dressed  in  plain  black  with  cutaway  coat  and  no  uniform  or 
decoration,  excepting  the  badge  of  the  Congress  pinned  to  his 
breast.  The  audience  greets  him  with  applause  and  the  band  plays 
"God  save  the  Prince  of  Wales."  He  greets  in  a  familiar  way  sev- 
eral of  the  distinguished  men,  giving  an  especially  warm  greeting  to 
Sir  James  Paget  who  once  attended  him  through  a  most  dangerous 
sickness.  In  a  few  moments  he  takes  the  chair  reserved  for  him 
and  the  meeting  is  called  to  order. 

The  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Poor,  gives  a  notice  or  two,  then 
calls  the  Prince  to  preside,  and,  with  a  word  of  preliminary  con- 
gratulations at  the  large  numbers  present,  he  begins  his  address, 
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reading  from  a  manuscript  in  a  clear,  impressive  manner.  It  was  a 
model  address  for  the  occasion  ;  short,  sensible,  business-like.  It 
seemed  original,  and  doubtless  was,  for  it  is  well  known  that  His 
Royal  Highness  takes  a  deep  interest  in  hygienic  matters.  In  sev- 
eral places  he  was  interrupted  by  applause,  especially  when  he  said 
that  "if  so  many  evils  of  human  life  are  preventable,  then  why  are 
they  not  prevented,"  and  pledged  his  own  best  efforts  in  the  future 
to  that  end.  Other  short  addresses  followed,  given  by  delegates 
from  different  countries.  These  were  for  the  most  part  uninterest- 
ing, owing  to  their  great  similarity  in  matter  and  poor  delivery.  I 
suppose  it  was  thought  necessary  to  give  each  country  a  chance  to 
say  something,  lest  omitted  ones  feel  slighted,  and  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  abroad  which  so  rankles  as  slight  upon  one's  country. 
It  seemed  strange,  however,  that  there  was  no  speaker  from  the 
United  States.  I  suppose  they  thought  her  too  far  off  to  feel 
slighted  if  left  out.  The  Prince  introduced  each  speaker,  and  did 
it  very  appropriately  ;  in  short,  he  showed  himself  an  admirable 
presiding  officer. 

One  thing  was  especially  noticeable,  that  references  to  Pasteur 
and  Koch  were  received  with  more  applause  than  those  to  kings  and 
princes,  and  that  Sir  James  Paget,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  was  re- 
ceived with  more  applause  than  the  Prince  himself.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  was  because  he  was  the  last  speaker. 

This  was  Monday,  Aug  10,  and  on  the  next  day  at  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.  the  real  business  of  the  Congress  began.  The  work  was 
wholly  done  in  sections,  of  which  there  were  ten,  named  as  follows  : 

1.  Preventive  Medicine. 

2.  Bacteriology. 

3.  Relation  of  Diseases  of  Animals  to  those  of  Man. 

4.  Hygiene  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 

5.  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  Relation  to  Hygiene. 

6.  Architecture  in  Relation  to  Hygiene. 

7.  Engineering  in  Relation  to  Hygiene. 

8.  Naval  and  Military  Hygiene. 

9.  State  Hygiene. 

10.     Demography,  Health  Statistics,  Industrial  Hygiene. 
It  was  of  course  a  physical  impossibility  for  one  man  to  hear  all 
papers  presented.     He  must  select  what  he  was  most  interested  in 
and  leave  impressions  of  the  rest  to  be  obtained  from  printed  ac- 
counts.    Sections  1,  2,  4,  9,   10  were   the  most  popular,  but  all 
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were  well  attended.  Indeed,  it  was  remarkable,  considering  the 
many  attractions  which  London  offered,  to  find  the  section  meet- 
ings so  fully  attended  at  all  times,  and  whenever  any  subject  of 
general  interest  was  up  there  was  hardly  standing  room. 

But  while  the  papers  were  interesting,  the  discussions  upon  them 
were  more  so.  Doubtful  or  "cranky"  notions  were  criticized  un- 
mercifully. The  Congress  intended  to  be  careful  and  not  endorse, 
even  by  silence,  things  which  had  not  been  carefully  investigated. 
But  if  papers  and  remarks  were  most  critically  examined,  they 
were  most  courteously  received.  The  audience  was,  of  course, 
largely  English,  and,  if  a  true  sample,  then  English  audiences  are 
most  delightful  to  a  speaker  who  has  anything  to  say.  It  is  always 
a  support  to  a  speaker  to  have  the  points  he  makes  seen  and  audi- 
bly approved  or  disapproved.  American  audiences  are  getting 
more  and  more  into  the  absurd  habit  of  thinking  it  shows  unculti- 
vation  to  be  demonstrative.  The  effect  of  the  frequent  hear  !  hear  ! 
or  no  !  no  !  of  an  English  audience  has  to  be  experienced  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

It  was  a  novel  sight  to  an  American  to  see  a  "live  lord"  get  up 
to  read  a  paper  or  discuss  one.  It  dispelled  the  idea  that  English 
noblemen  do  nothing  but  attend  horse  races  or  play  baccarat. 

In  section  4,  Infancy  and  Childhood,  the  subject  of  school  hy- 
giene received  great  attention.  Indeed,  anything  which  touched 
the  school  question  was  given  careful  consideration.  Public  schools 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  are  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  that  is,  such  schools  as  are  open  to  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
but  they  have  been  going  long  enough  for  all  to  see  that  they  can 
be  made  most  powerful  agents  for  good  to  the  state.  The  idea 
that  all  that  is  needed  for  a  successful  school  is  a  room,  teacher 
and  books,  receives  little  support,  at  least  in  England.  And  all 
speakers  at  the  Congress  who  touched  upon  it,  indicated  their  be- 
lief that  pure  air  and  attractive  rooms  and  suitable  means  of  phy- 
sical exercise  are  not  simply  desirable,  but  necessary.  A  most 
attractive  feature  of  one  session  was  a  class  in  physical  culture 
from  one  of  the  London  Board  Schools,  as  their  public  schools  are 
called.  To  an  American,  and  especially  to  a  reader  of  Dickens, 
anything  under  a  "Board"  is  regarded  with  disfavor.  He  imme- 
diately thinks  of  Oliver  Twist  and  the  "Board"  which  dealt  with 
him.  But  an  acquaintance  with  the  London  School  Board  soon 
dispels  such  ideas.     Certainly  its  chairman,  Mr.  J.  R.  Diggle,  has 
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no  resemblance  to  Mr.  Limbkins,  and  a  visit  to  the  school  board 
offices  on  Victoria  Embankment  shows  that  London  has  a  live  pub- 
lic school  system  under  most  efficient  management. 

A  most  animated  discussion  took  place  over  the  question  as  to 
where  the  work  of  the  state  should  stop  in  dealing  with  poor  chil- 
dren. Upon  the  ground  that  an  ill  fed  child  cannot  be  educated, 
some,  notably  Mrs.  Besant  the  "Theosophist,"  maintained  that  food 
as  well  as  instruction  should  be  furnished  in  the  schools  in  the 
poorer  districts.  Others  as  stoutly  argued  that  such  help  would 
simply  make  the  parents  more  degraded  than  at  present ;  in  short, 
as  their  opponents  claimed,  their  position  was  that  poor  children 
must  be  allowed  to  starve  as  discipline  to  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
Incidentally,  facts  were  brought  out,  showing  a  state  of  poverty 
and  degradation  among  the  poor  of  London  and  other  English 
cities  almost  beyond  belief. 

In  Bacteriology  no  absolutely  new  principles  were  propounded, 
but  old  ones  were  examined.  Neither  Pasteur  nor  Koch  were 
present,  but  frequent  reference  were  made  to  each,  and  their  friends 
at  such  times  applauded  their  names  after  the  manner  of  our  politi- 
cal meetings  when  "favorite  sons"  are  named.  The  questions  of 
immunity  from  infectious  disease  and  the  destruction  of  microbes 
within  the  body  were  ably- handled.  It  was  very  noticeable  how  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  bacteria  are  responsible  for  many  dis- 
eases. That  question  is  settled.  How  to  destroy  them  is  now  the 
inquiry,  and  not  only  how  to  destroy  them  but  also  neutralize  the 
poison  they  generate.  Some  animals,  as  is  well  known,  never  have 
certain  diseases  and  cannot  be  inoculated  with  them.  Thus  inocu- 
late a  dog  or  cat  with  anthrax  virus  and  it  will  have  the  disease, 
but  not  so  a  rat.  A  sheep  never  has  tubercles.  Its  blood  is  in 
some  way  deadly  to  the  bacillus  which  causes  them.  Discover  the 
secret  of  this  and  you  cure  the  disease.  It  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved by  bacteriologists  that  the  deadly  matter  was  always  a  product 
of  the  microbe  itself,  and  Koch's  tuberculin  is  prepared  on  this 
principle.  But  at  this  Congress  several  men  eminent  in  the  science 
claimed  that  certain  ^'defensive  proteids"  are  generated  in  the 
blood  cells  of  different  animals  and  that  by  the  study  and  separa- 
tion of  these  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  cure  of 
microbe  diseases.  The  general  feeling  as  to  Koch's  consumption 
cure  was  one  of  disappointment,  but  Prof.  Ehrlich,  who  is  closely 
associated  with  Koch  himself  claimed  that  by  improved  methods  of 
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preparation  and  more  careful  use  most  wonderful  results,  not  yet 
published,  have  been  obtained. 

The  relation  of  disease  to  drinking  water,  and  the  importance  of 
bacteriological  examination  of  water  were  dwelt  upon.  But  it  was 
properly  insisted  upon  that  it  was  the  kind  rather  than  the  number 
of  bacteria  which  makes  a  water  dangerous.  The  fallacy  that  if  a 
single  sample  of  water  does  not  contain  bacteria  of  disease,  there- 
fore a  given  water  supply  has  no  relation  to  an  epidemic,  was  well 
exposed  by  Prof.  Fodor  of  Buda  Pesth.  He  cited  an  example  in 
his  own  district,  where  in  a  town  supplied  with  pure  mountain 
water  an  alarming  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  raged.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  the  water  to  have  been  polluted  for  it  was  brought 
under  ground  in  pipes  direct  from  its  source  to  the  town  fountains. 
More  than  a  hundred  samples,  too,  were  examined  before  a  sign  of 
the  bacillus  was  obtained.  Finally  a  culture  was  found  which  un- 
doubtedly was  the  typhoid  bacillus.  The  pipes  were  now  exam- 
ined and  a  leak  was  found  where  they  passed  near  the  house  in 
which  one  of  the  first  cases  originated.  Tests  showed  that  the 
drainage  from  this  house  escaped  into  the  pipe  and  all  was  clear. 

In  the  section  of  Preventive  Medicine  the  alcohol  question  came 
up,  introduced  by  a  paper  by  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  one  of  the 
physicians  to  the  Royal  Family.  He  spoke  of  ''our  (England's^ 
miserable  national  pre-eminence  in  the  abuse  of  alcohol."'  He  did 
not  believe  that  total  abstinence  was  necessary,  but  honored  those 
who  practiced  it.  The  taking  of  any  alcoholic  liquid  except  at  a 
meal,  and  then  not  more  than  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  in 
twenty-four  hours,  he  totally  condemned.  Even  this  amount,  he 
said,  was  sometimes  hurtful  and  only  permissible  to  an  adult. 

The  discussion  was  most  animated.  And  anyone  in  the  United 
States  who  fondly  believes  that  in  Europe  there  is  the  happy  con- 
dition of  free  alcohol  and  no  abuse  or  attempted  interference  with 
the  "rights"  of  the  people,  should  have  heard  that  discussion. 
The  curse  all  saw ;  as  to  the  remedy  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.  The  power  and  duty  of  the  state  to  interfere  was  practi- 
cally unquestioned,  and  some  form  of  local  option  generally  advo- 
cated. One  enthusiastic  American  delegate  claimed  that  high  license 
solved  the  problem  in  his  state,  but  he  was  unable  to  make  it  clear 
just  how  making  a  monopoly  of  it  could  prevent  its  abuse,  and, 
like  his  statement  that  "the  Maine  law  was  a  failure,"  it  seemed  to 
rest  on  his  own   authority,   and  to  be  like^  some  of  the  newspaper 
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stories  in  war  times  which  were  headed  "important  if  true."  The 
important  point  seems  to  be  that  in  every  foreign  government  the 
alcohol  question  is  assuming  serious  proportions,  and  much  thought 
is  being  given  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it. 

But  these  are  only  "brief  notes"  and  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 
The  working  hours  of  the  Congre-s  were  from  10  A.  M.  to  2  P  M. , 
and  outside  these,  many  attractive  entertainments  and  excursions 
were  offered.  The  Congress  badge  would  admit  one  to  all  import- 
ant palaces  and  exhibitions,  and  each  afternoon  a  garden  party 
and  each  evening  a  conversazione  kept  all  well  occupied.  The 
Queen  was  at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  select  few  were  in- 
vited to  an  "Audience"  with  her  there.  With  all  this,  at  the  end 
of  the  week  most  of  the  members  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
attending  anything  but  a  Health  Congress. 

Undoubtedly,  the  two  "swellest"  entertainments  were  the  garden 
party  given  by  Mr.  and  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and  the  con- 
versazione given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London  in 
the  famous  Guild  Hall.  It  is  a  risky  thing  to  arrange  for  a  garden 
party  near  London  on  account  of  the  liability  of  rain,  but  all  those 
arranged  for  the  Congress  were  favored  with  the  best  of  weather. 

No  description  need,  be  given  of  Holly  Lodge,  the  charming 
home  of  Mr.  and  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  remains  in  the  mind  of  the  Maine  delegate  as  the  near- 
est thing  to  perfection  in  house  and  grounds  that  he  ever  expects  to 
see.  The  beautiful  walks,  the  shady  nooks,  the  patches  of  lawn  here 
and  there — and  such  a  velvety  lawn  too — made  an  impression  never 
to  be  effaced.  He  should  not  forget  to  mention  also  the  quiet  grace 
of  the  Baroness^  or  the  cordialty  of  her  husband  which  was  es- 
pecially manifested  to  all  the  American  delegates.  Certainly  in 
becoming  an  Englishman  by  adoption  he  has  not  forgotten  that  he 
was  an  American  by  birth. 

The  Guild  Hall,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don received  the  Congress,  is  a  historic  old  building  whicli  has  re- 
cently been  much  enlarged  by  a  modern  addition.  It  dit  's  froui 
about  1400,  but  has  been  so  much  repaired  and  a  Vied  to,  that 
little  of  the  structure  of  that  date  remains.  It  contains  C')'intless 
halls  and  court  rooms  and  picture  galleries  and  museums,  nil  of 
which  were  crowded  with  the  members  of  the  Congress,  and  tlie 
leading  society  people  of  London.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress  in  their  brilliant  state  robes,  seated  upon  a  raised  plat- 
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form,  received  the  guests,  and  uniformed  attendants  waited  at  every 
door  to  guide  strangers  and  explain  the  things  they  saw.  Bounti- 
ful refreshments  were  of  course  provided,  and  towards  midnight 
some  showed  evidence  of  having,  as  expressed  by  a  delegate  to  the 
"pan- American  Congress"  "schwumed  in  champagne." 

These  two  entertainments  were  the  most  elegant,  but  no  more 
enjoyable  than  some  others  less  pretentious,  notably  the  garden 
parties  of  Sir  Edward  Saunders,  Sir  Spencer  Wells  and  Lord 
Wantage,  and  the  conversaziones  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  sermon  to  the  Congress  by  Canon  Farrar  in  Westminster 
Abbey  was  a  fitting  close  to  its  labors.  The  celebrated  preacher 
seemed  almost  inspired  as  he  stood  under  the  vaulted  roof  of  that 
building  so  sacred  to  the  whole  Anglo  Saxon  race,  if  not  to  the 
whole  world,  and  eloquentl}^  proclaimed  that  such  work  as  the  Con- 
gress had  been  doing  was  true  Christain  work  and  such  as  the 
Great  Master  would  bless. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  convention,  they  were  many  and  im-- 
portant.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  powerful  impetus  it  undoubt- 
edly gave  to  all  sanitary  measures  abroad.  We  are,  perhaps,  too 
far  away  and  sent  too  few  delegates  to  feel  it  much.  But  not  only 
during  the  meetings  but  for  days  after  their  close,  the  leading 
papers  in  the  great  European  capitals,  were  devoting  both  news 
and  editorial  space  to  the  questions  which  the  Congress  had  dis- 
cussed. Public  opinion  abroad  is  perhaps  harder  to  arouse,  but 
when  aroused  is  less  easily  quieted  than  with  us.  It  is  also  much 
more  impressed  by  large  meetings,  because  they  have  fewer  of 
them. 

There  is,  too,  so  much  national  jealousy  and  military  saspicion 
of  each  other  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  each  is  fearful  lest 
the  other  get  some  advantage.  Does  a  great  meeting  announce 
that  the  people  of  any  country  are  degenerating  ?  Then  its  sol- 
diers will  not  be  so  vigorous  and  something  must  be  done.  When 
these  things  are  considered  and  also  that  they  do  things  abroad 
more  thoroughly  than  we  do,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  next  few 
years  witness  an  amount  of  sanitary  progress  in  Europe  far  ex- 
ceeding that  which  any  even  long  period  preceding  can  show. 

F.  C.  Robinson. 

0X7TSXDI:  THE  HEALTH  CONQHESS. 
As  to  its  size,  one  is  surprised  to  find  not  only  that  London 
has  four  times  as  many  people  as  New  York,  for  example,  but 
that  it  is  still  rapidly  growing.  In  the  last  ten  years  a  city  as 
large  as  Boston  was  added  to  it.  On  the  average  a  completed 
house  is  built  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  not  a  day  and  night  roll 
round  without  adding  three  hundred  to  its  population. 
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Of  course  such  a  center  of  population  presents  a  great  field  for 
the  study  of  sanitary  problems.  How  are  they  supplied  with 
water?  What  of  their  sewers?  Are  their  streets  clean,  and  if  so, 
how  is  it  done  ?  Is  it  in  general  a  healthy  city  ?  As  to  the  water 
supply,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  several  companies,  and  the  source  of 
the  water  is  varied.  Five  companies  take  some  75,000,000  gallons 
daily  from  the  river  Thames  This  is  about  one  half  the  total  sup- 
ply. The  remainder  comes  from  the  river  Lea  and  from  artesian 
wells.  Of  course  that  taken  from  the  Thames  comes  from  many 
miles  above  London,  as  the  Thames  water  near  the  city  is  filthy  in 
the  extreme  Owing  to  the  sewage  from  the  cities  above  the  place 
where  the  water  is  taken,  the  Thames  water  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  for  drinking  purposes,  that  from  the  Lea  and  the  wells 
being  preferred.  The  latter  is  a  very  hard  water,  but  clear  and 
tasteless.  In  the  cholera  epidemics  of  1832,  1848,  and  1854, 
statistics  show  that  the  mortality  in  different  sections  of  the  city 
was  directly  proportional  to  the  purity  of  the  water  as  shown  by 
chemical  analysis.  Regions  of  the  city  supplied  with  water  from 
polluted  wells  or  from  the  Thames  nearest  the  city  were  most 
afflicted  with  the  dread  disease.  In  general  the  water  question  of 
London  is  in  a  far  from  satisfactory  condition,  and  even  now  a 
commission  appointed  by  Parliament  is  considering  what  is  to  be 
done.  It  seems  probable  that  water  may  have  to  be  brought  even 
from  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

London  is  said  to  be  poorly  supplied  with  sewers,  or  perhaps  bet- 
ter, to  be  supplied  with  poor  sewers.  There  seems  to  be  enough 
sewers,  but  they  were  not  properly  made.  The  original  plan  was 
to  have  them  all  empty  into  the  Thames,  and  most  of  them  do,  and 
the  effects  of  this  is  seen  in  the  dirty,  foul  smelling  water  which 
flows  up  and  down  with  the  tide.  But  the  sewers  seem  to  have 
been  constructed  with  too  little  grade  and  consequently  have  to  be 
pumped  out.  Some  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  utilize  parts 
of  the  sewage  on  sewage  farms  and  more  of  it  will  doubtless  be  so 
used  soon. 

The  main  streets  of  London  are  kept  delightfully  clean,  and  can 
be  crossed  by  foot  passengers  without  danger  of  pollution  even  in 
rainy  weather.  The  excellent  paving,  largely  asphalt  or  wood,  is 
easily  cleaned  and  an  efficient  force  is  always  at  work  cleaning  it. 
In  tbe  day  time  numerous  small  boys  with  a  kind  of  dust-pan  and 
brush  dodge  in  and  out  between  the  crowd  of  vehicles,  and  deftly 
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sweep  up  the  manure  and  put  it  into  receptacles  on  the  sidewalks. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  sold  to  farmers  for  more  than  enough  to  pay- 
all  expense  of  collecting.  To  complete  the  work  gangs  of  men  in 
the  early  morning  go  along  and  wash  down  and  sweep  off  what  the 
boys  have  left.  In  this  way  some  2,000,000  tons  of  waste  matter 
are  annually  hauled  from  the  streets  of  London.  A  large  part  of 
this  is  evidently  the  particles  worn  from  the  stone  pavements,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  most  of  this  is  either  melted  into- 
slag  and  returned  to  the  streets  again  in  repairing  them,  or  sold  to 
brickmakers  for  clay  to  be  male  into  bricks  to  be  used  in  houses 
perhaps  along  the  same  streets  again. 

London  is  on  the  whole  a  healthy  city.  Its  average  death  rate  is 
21.5  per  1,000.     That  of  Paris    it  28.6,  and  of  New  York,  26.2. 

Of  course  this  takes  the  city  as  a  whole.  But  the  poorer  and  more 
crowded  quarters  have  a  higher  mortality.  In  some  parts,  as  White- 
chapel,  it  exceeds  30  in  l,OjyO. 

Movements  are  now  on  foot,  both  in  London  and  other  large 
English  cities,  to  increase  the  healthfulness  of  their  slums  by  pro- 
viding better  dwellings  for  the  poor.  The  movement  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  one  to  sanitarians  and  its  results  are  being  watched 
carefully  Sections  are  taken,  the  buildings  condemned,  paid  for, 
and  torn  down.  In  their  places  decent  ones  are  erected  and  rented 
at  a  cheap  rate.  Owing  to  the  complicated  method  of  governing 
London  by  which  the  city  proper  has  a  sort  of  independent  govern- 
ment within  the  regular  city  government,  less  of  this  work  has  been 
done  there  than  in  places  where  unity  of  action  is  more  easily 
secured,  but  even  there  it  is  well  under  way. 

Such  work  is  most  commendable  in  spirit,  but  it  seems  very 
questionable  whether  it  will  not  be  found  that  something  besides  a 
good  house  is  required  to  elevate  a  man  morally.  It  is  probably 
not  one  but  many  things  which  degrades  men  and  women,  and  keep 
them  so.  There  are  those  in  England  who  claim  that  it  would  be 
far  more  effective  in  raising  a  degraded  family,  to  shut  off  their 
chance  to  get  intoxicating  liquor  than  to  put  them  into  a  better 
tenement.  Certainly  the  drunken  habits  of  the  majority  of  the 
slum  dwellers  both  in  Europe  and  America  are  well  known.  A 
curious  confirmation  of  this  was  recently  obtained  in  Manchester, 
England.  While  the  matter  of  rehousing  the  poor  in  the  celebrated 
"Ancoats"  district  where  some  fifty  thousand  wretched  people  live, 
many  of  them  dwelling  in  tenements  as  stated  by  the  members  of 
the  city  council  to  be  "absolutely  unfit  for  human  habitation,"  was 
being  discussed,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  United  Kingdom 
Temperance  Alliance,  offered  a  reward  of  five  dollars  for  every  case 
found  where  in  a  family  neither  the  father  or  mother  used  liquor 
to  excess.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  but  after  long  investiga- 
tion not  one  could  claim  the  reward. 

F.  C.  Robinson. 
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ITotes,  Sanitary  and  OtheiTrise. 

As  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  vaccination  and  revaccination, 
some  of  our  towns  are  inviting  a  small-pox  epidemic  that  will  be 
like  the  conflagrations  in  some  of  our  villages  that  have  had  no 
fire  department,  no  fire  engine,  and  not  even  water  at  hand  to  put 
out  fires. 


When  we  speak  of  the  protective  power  of  vaccination,   revac- 
cination is  always  included  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Among  826  cases  of  sraall-pox  observed  by  Zeulzer,  forty-two 
or  five  per  cent,  were  of  the  non-pustular,  or  hemorrhage  variety. 


One  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-vaccinationists  in  this  country 
w^as  the  Rev.  Ralph  Fothergill  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  How  fearful 
a  moral  responsibility  he  took  upon  himself  in  advising  the  public 
to  abstain  from  vaccination,  the  manner  of  his  death  illustrates. 
He  died  of  small-pox,  leaving  four  of  his  children  in  his  house 
sick  with  the  same  disease  at  the  time. 


Another  witness,  of  the  experienced  and  practical  kind,  to  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination,  is  Dr.  Edson  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  who  says  that,  ''During  over  nine  years'  service  in  the 
health  department  of  New  York  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  small- 
pox in  a  person  who  had  been  successfully  vaccinated  within  five 
years,  and  the  number  of  cases  I  have  seen  mount  into  the  hun- 
dreds. During  that  period  I  have  seen  only  one  inspector  of  con- 
tagious diseases  contract  small-pox,  and  he  was  the  only  inspector 
who  disbelieved  in  vaccination,  and  refused  to  have  it  performed 
on  himself." 

The  Meeting  in  Hansas  City. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  at  Kan- 
sas City  appears  to  have  been  a  great  success  and  a  very  pleasant 
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one.  One  gratifying  feature  is  the  cordiality  with  which  our  sister 
republic  of  Mexico  has  responded  to  our  invitation  to  come  in  with 
us.  Ten  or  more  delegates  represented  the  Mexican  national  and 
provincial  sanitary  administrations,  and  the  papers  read  by  them 
will  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  transactions.  President 
Diaz  sent  an  official  invitation  to  the  association  to  hold  the  next 
year's  meeting  in  his  capital,  and  the  invitation  was  accepted. 


An  Early  Proof  of  tlie  Value  of  Vaccination. 

A  correspondent  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  sends  to  it  the 
following  extract  from  a  French  newspaper  of  October  3,  1804: 
"Six  black  children,  the  first  who  had  ever  been  vaccinated  at  the 
island  of  Reunion,  and  from  whom  5,000  people  were  vaccinated, 
were  shipped  on  board  the  vessel  Jeune  Caroline,  bound  for  one 
of    the    Seychelles  Islands   to  perform  quarantine   for  small-pox. 

"The  six  children  were  three  months  on  board  the  ship,  eating, 
drinking  and  sleeping  with  the  sick  ;  during  the  time  of  quaran- 
tine they  were  inoculated  with  the  virus  taken  from  the  pustules  of 
the  diseased  passengers,  by  large  incisions  made  in  both  arms. 
From  the  report  made  at  the  time,  and  communicated  to  the  Cen- 
tral Society  of  Vaccine  by  the  Minister  of  the  Home  Department, 
it  was  found  that  although  these  six  children  had  slept  under  the 
same  blankets,  and  in  contact  with  the  pustules  of  the  sick,  eating 
and  drinking  out  of  the  same  vessels,  and  having  been  inoculated 
with  pus  from  the  patients  who  ultimately  died  of  the  disease,  they 
were  all  preserved  from  the  contagion,  and  were,  during  the  whole 
time,  in  perfect  health.  The  proof  and  counterproof  is  one  of 
the  most  severe  tests  ever  performed,  and  ought  to  have  a  marked 
place  in  the  history  of  vaccination.  The  fact  of  six  children  hav- 
ing lived  in  perfect  health  on  board  a  small  ship  infected  with 
small-pox,  having  on  board  twenty  blacks  with  confluent  small- 
pox— six  of  whom  died — twenty  to  twenty-five  others  with  dry 
crusts  all  over  the  body,  with  seven  deaths  before  their  arrival  at 
the  quarantine  station,  all  packed  in  a  small  space  between  decks, 
is  perhaps  the  most  crucial  test  ever  witnessed  of  preservation  by 
vaccination." 


Small-Fos  in  Canada. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  official  reports  sent  to  his  office  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in- 
dicated the  rapid  spread  of  small-pox  in  that  Province,   especially 
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down  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  opposite  to  our  Madawaska  settle- 
ments. As  precautionary  measures,  those  towns  particularly 
exposed  to  danger  were  warned,  a  medical  inspector  was  sent  up 
to  the  infected  regions  to  learn  the  exact  status  of  affairs,  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Com- 
panies projected  excursions  to  Canada  were  cancelled,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  railway  inspection  service  if  found  neces- 
sary. 

The  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  in  existence  a 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  that  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  check 
such  outbreaks,  was  an  encouraging  circumstance.  A  very  differ- 
ent thing  is  the  sanitary  organization  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
now  from  what  it  was  six  years  ago.  This  and  other  interesting 
facts  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter  under  date  of 
Oct.  24,  from  Dr.  Pelletier,  Secretary  of  that  Board  : 

Yours  of  the  21st  inst.  came  to  hand  yesterday.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  will  show  you  that  almost  all  the  cases  of  small-pox 
originated  from  one  person,  who  traveled  319  miles  on  the  Inter- 
-colonial  Railway  with  a  few  miles  across  Bale  des  Chaleurs,  and 
that  these  cases  are  confined  to  very  few  places  considering  so 
many  poople  were  exposed  to  contagion. 

We  have  actually  462  organized  Boards  of  Health  in  this  Prov- 
ince out  of  a  possible  730,  and  instructions  have  been  lately  given 
to  the  remainder  to  organize  immediately.  Except  in  the  case  of 
the  Jeffery  Hale  Hospital  in  Quebec,  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is 
made,  the  municipality  notifies  us  immediately,  and  then  our  in- 
spector visits  the  place  and  the  municipality,  rich  or  poor,  has 
to  obey  our  orders,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy.  Two  sub-inspec- 
tors have  been  appointed,  one  for  the  county  of  Temiscouata  and 
the  other  for  the  county  of  Rimouski. 

At  our  request  strict  orders  have  been  issuedj|by  the  rail- 
way companies  to  their  conductors  who  are  virtually  our  inspec- 
tors. We  give  the  widest  publicity  to  all  cases  as  soon  as  the  re- 
ports reach  this  oflSce.  I  will  with  pleasure  notify  you  of  every 
case  as  soon  as  ascertained. 

Dr.  D.  O.  Luce  of  Caribou,  who  went  to  the  St.  Lawrence  re- 
gion for  this  Board,  personally  visited  St.  Paul,  the  place  the  most 
seriously  affected.  He  reported  that  at  the  time]  of  his  visit  there 
had  been  thirty-five  cases  with  seven  deaths  in  that  parish.  "The 
spread  from  the  first  case  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  it 
occurred  at  the  postoffice,  and  members  of  fifteen  different  fami- 
lies were  infected  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  known." 
Since  then  a  few  other  cases  have  occurred,  and,  though  the  epi- 
demic seems  to  be  held  well  in  hand,  health  officers  in  this  State 
should  for  some  time  be  on  their  guard  against  the  possible  im- 
portation of  the  infection. 
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FroceedixL^s  of  the  Sanitary  Convention  at  Portland. 

A  joint  convention  of  State  and  Local  Boards  of  Health  was 
held  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber,  City  Building,  Portland, 
Maine,  October  27,  1891.  As  Dr.  C.  D.  Smith,  Chairman  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  said  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
"the  Convention  was  undertaken  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it 
was  to  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  the  result 
is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  committee  of  arrangements  "  The 
Comifiittee  was  composed  of  C.  D.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Portland, 
Prof  Franklin  C.  Robinson,  Brunswick,  and  J.  O.  Webster,  M.  D., 
Augusta. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  introduced  E.  C.  Jordan,  C.  E.,  of  Portland, 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  President  of  the  Con- 
vention.    Mr.  Jordon  took  the  chair  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preside  at  a  gathering  of  men  who 
represent  a  force  that  has  contributed,  and  is  contributing,  so  much 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  State. 

The  scheme  of  a  sanitary  convention  is  practically  to  demonstrate 
and  seek  to  make  evident  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim,  (so  familiar 
that  we  pass  it  by  without  giving  it  proper  weight,)  "Health  is 
Wealth,"  that  is,  to  quote  approximately  the  words 'of  a  former 
President  of  the  International  Health  Congress,  "the  greater  part 
of  our  wealth  is  the  income  from  work  which  is  the  outcome  of  our 
health.^' 

Under  such  a  stimulus  we  may  safely  aim  to  point  out  why  cer- 
tain things  should  be  done  or  left  undone,  and  in  the  progress  of 
events,  why  certain  other  things  should  be  done  in  a  better  manner. 

Since  purely  philanthropic  motives  and  entirely  disinterested 
love  for  our  fellow  men  does  not  seem  always  and  in  all  quarters 
to  prevail  over  selfishness,  individual  love  of  gain,  and  indifference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  race,  let  us  also  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
teaching  that  profit  lies  in  a  wise  course  of  preserving  health  or 
preventing  death,  and  an  escape  from  heavy  expenst'S  as  well  as 
the  avoidance  of  suffering,  agonizing  suspense  and  bereavement. 

It  pays  to  keep  a  community  well  There  is  a  doctrine  for  the 
hard-headed  schemer  who  means  to  work  men  for  all  they  are 
worth.     In  short,  health  means  wealth  and  prosperity 

In  this  State  of  Maine,  whose  growth  is  so  conservative,  it  es- 
pecially behooves  us  to  act  upon  these   facts.     If  we  do  not  grow 
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like  our  sister  states  in  the  West  by  immigration,  let  us  practise 
under  the  rule  of  hold  fast  all  we  have  got  and  catch  all  we  can  ; 
that  is,  let  sanitation  guard  our  health  and  make  our  labor  pro- 
fitable— and  as  for  the  acquirement  hinted  at  in  the  above  couplet, 
let  us  catch  th^  summer  visitor  by  showing  him  that  ignorance  is 
not  a  factor  in  Maine's  equipment  for  a  summer  resort. 

The  welcome  to  this  city  in  which  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
has  accomplished  so  much,  though  it  must  be  confessed  Back  Bay 
still  raises  its  protest  to  heaven,  is  cordial  and  sincere.  It  will  now 
be  officially  extended  to  you  by  His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Port- 
land. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Burgess,  City  Clerk,  in  behalf  of  the  Mayor,  who 
was  unavoidably  absent,  extended  the  formal  welcome  of  the  city. 
He  also  read  the  following  letter  from  the  Mayor : 


''Jfr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Boards  of  Health  of  the  State 
of  Maine : 

^'Gentlemen:  I  regret  that  a  matter  of  private  business  will 
prevent  my  being  present  at  your  meeting  to-morrow.  You  will 
permit  me,  however,  very  briefly  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  that  my  position  affords  me,  of  tendering  you  a  cor- 
dial and  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  city,  and  extending  to  you  the 
grateful  thanks  of  our  citizens  for  your  disinterested  and  unselfish 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  public  health,  and  consequently  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  We  can  compute  in  part  what  you  have  done,  but 
the  innumerable  ills  you  have  prevented  will  never  be  known.  In 
many  instances,  doubtless,  it  is  a  thankless  task  that  you  are 
performing,  but  that  you  are  fulfiling  it  faithfully  and  well,  the 
greatly  improved  sanitary  condition  of  our  State  testifies  in  un- 
mistakable terms  You  have  searched  diligently  for  the  pestilent 
spots  where  typhoid  fever  had  its  breeding  places,  and  when  found, 
that  wasting  disease  has  disappeared  with  the  causes  that  produced 
it.  You  have  checked  materially  the  dreaded  scourges,  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever,  and  "the  slaughter  of  the  innocents"  has  been 
greatly  stayed. 

For  this  intelligent  and  beneficient  service,  the  city  of  Portland 
extends  to  you  its  heartfelt  thanks,  and  bids  you  God  speed  in 
your  noble  work.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

.      Geo    W.  True." 


President  Jordan. — The  work  of  the  convention  will  now  begin 
with  various  papers,  the  first  of  which  will  be  : 
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The  Experience  of  Local  Boards  of  Health  in  Dealing  with  Con- 
tagious Diseases. 

By  Chas.  D.  Smith,  M.  D.,  member  of  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
Portland,  and  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  remarks  which  I  shall  make  upon  the  topic  assigned  me 
will  not  be  extended,  bat  will,  I  hope,  be  of  such  nature  as  to  sug- 
gest to  my  fellow  members  of  Local  Boards,  to  set  before  us  their 
experience  in  the  same  line  of  work,  and  their  conclusions  after 
contrasting  the  practical  with  the  theoretical. 

The  management  of  contagious  diseases  in  their  relation  to  the 
public  health,  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  Local  Boards,  which  is  of 
as  great  importance  as  anything  which  such  Boards  undertake  to 
accomplish.  In  no  other  line  of  our  work  do  good  results  so  clearly 
follow  intelligent  effort.  Failure  to  exercise  such  well  directed 
effort  is  followed  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  by  results  the  most 
unfortunate,  and  it  must  be  within  the  knowledge  of  all  of  us  with 
any  experience  in  sanitary  administration,  that  condemnation  of 
failure  is  greatly  in  excess  of  commendation  of  success. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  which  I  remember  to  have  been  emphasized 
by  a  gentleman  who  will  take  part  in  this  morning's  session,  my 
colleague  on  the  Local  Board  of  Portland,  that  the  public  are  most 
clamorous  for  protection  from,  and  are  the  soonest  panic  stricken 
in  the  presence  of  the  disease,  which  in  its  natural  history  is  best 
understood,  is  most  easily  managed,  and  from  which  they  have  the 
least  to  apprehend,  namely  small-pox,  while  against  two  others, 
more  insiduous  in  their  attack,  more  uncertain  in  their  progress  and 
the  evil  of  their  after  affects  upon  their  unfortunate  victims,  they 
often  exhibit  an  indifference  which  is  astounding.  One  of  these, 
scarlatina,  I  believe  to  be  the  most  actively  contagious  of  the 
group  against  which  we  fight ;  the  other,  diphtheria,  I  know  cannot 
be  equalled  for  the  uncertainty  of  its  progress  and,  often,  for  the 
malignancy  of  its  attack.  Because  we  are  yet  unable  to  speak 
with  reference  to  the  latter  of  these  diseases  with  that  positive 
assurance  with  which  we  refer  to  small-pox,  although  the  highest 
authorities  and  the  great  weight  of  experience  insist  upon  the  fact 
of  contagion,  we  unhappily  find  at  times  our  best  intended  efforts 
hampered  by  indifference,  if  not  actual  interference  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  we  seek  to  protect.  In  communities  with  this  peculiar 
disposition,  it  can  only  be  the  duty  of  health  authorities  to  provide 
for,  and  guard  against  the  possible  danger,  rather  than  to  take 
refuge  behind  uncertainties. 
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I  am  anxious  to  learn  what  has  been  the  experience  of  my  fel- 
low members,  in  the  use  of  those  powers  which  the  law  has  placed 
in  their  hands  for  the  prevention  and  control,  and  limitations  of 
contagious  diseases  :  to  what  extent  have  they  received  support  or 
met  with  discouragement  in  their  administration  of  the  law,  and 
how  they  have  adapted  it  to  their  respective  communities. 

My  own  experience  has  been  derived  from  a  service  of  several 
years  on  the  Health  Board  of  this  city  both  before  and  since  the 
present  system  of  organization,  and  from  observation  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  other  Local  Boards. 

Briefly  stated,  the  practice  in  this  city,  when  a  case  of  diphtheria, 
scarlatina  or  small  pox  is  reported,  is  at  once  to  give  warning  no- 
tice to  the  public  by  placarding  the  house  in  a  manner  conspicuous 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  one  who  approaches  by 
front  or  rear  entrance.  In  this  way  this  particular  house  has  been 
isolated  by  a  distinctive  mark  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  card  is  attached  by  the  agent  of  the  Board,  and  the  family 
at  the  same  time  supplied  with  the  circulars  of  the  State  Board 
containing  information  relative  to  the  particular  disease  in  ques- 
tion. Notice  is  also  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  notify- 
ing: him  in  which  school  district  the  case  is  situated.  A  careful 
record  is  made  of  the  name  and  age  of  the  patient,  street  and  num- 
ber of  the  house,  the  date  when  reported  and  by  whom,  and  the 
■date  when  the  placard  was  removed. 

In  connection  with  the  record  of  contagious  diseases,  the  secre- 
tary has  prepared  a  set  of  cards  showing  by  streets  the  exact  loca- 
tion and  time  of  appearance  of  every  case  of  contagious  disease, 
and  has  marked  with  appropriate  colors  on  a  map  of  scale  500  feet 
to  the  inch  the  location  of  all  cases  of  contagious  disease. 

These  records  extending  only  from  Sept.  1,  1886,  do  not  afford 
sufficient  data  for  profitable  generalization,  but  will  be  useful  as  a 
basis  for  future  study. 

By  this  means  the  Board  has  accurate  knowledge  of  every  exist- 
ing case,  and  abundant  means  of  enlarging  its  information  when 
ever  deemed  necessary.  The  card  is  not  removed  until  the  Board 
has  assurance  from  competent  authority,  almost  always  the  attend- 
ing physician,  that  contagious  disease  no  longer  exists,  and  that 
measures  of  disinfection  have  been  properly  carried  out.  If  the 
case  has  a  fatal  termination  no  public  funeral  is  permitted,  These 
rules  are  prescribed  for  the  public  welfare.  With  the  immediate 
seclusion  of  the  patient  and  management  of  the  case  within  the 
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house,  the  Board  does  not  meddle  ;  it  strives  under  all  circum- 
stances to  avoid  any  appearance  of  encroaching  upon  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  physician,  and  to  his  judgment  it  is  left  to 
decide  whether  that  seclusion  is  sufficient  to  allow  members  of  the 
family  other  than  those  in  immediate  charge  of  the  sick  to  pass  in 
and  out,  or  attend  to  their  ordinary  avocations. 

I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  in  this  city  T^here  this  confidence 
has  been  abused,  or  where  the  efforts  of  the  Board  have  not  been 
furthered  and  rendered  more  efficient  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
physician.  That  this  has  not  been  true  in  all  localities  in  this 
State,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  had  abundant  evidence,  and  this 
leads  me  to  speak  of  another  direction  in  which  Local  Boards  must 
exert  themselves,  if  they  expect  to  reap  any  harvest  from  their 
labor  ,  and  that  is  toward  cultivating  a  favorable  public  sentiment 
toward  sanitary  work,  and  a  public  sentiment  which  is  not  only 
favorable  but  aggressively  earnest  that  such  work  shall  continue. 

It  may  be  asked,  "are  cases  promptly  reported?"  My  testimony 
will  be  that  they  are,  in  many  instances  even,  when  the  physician'^ 
attitude  is  only  one  of  suspicion. 

"Is  the  quarantine  strictly  observed?"  I  believe  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  sufficiently  to  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sults. Occasionally  complaint  has  been  made  that  such  was  not 
the  case,  but  these  complaints  are  growing  less  and  less. 

"Are  the  efforts  of  the  Board  impeded  by  interference  with  the 
inspector,  or  by  unauthorized  removal  of  the  placards  or  refusal  to 
have  them  attached?"  My  answer  would  be  that  not  more  than 
twice  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  remove  a  card,  and  those  were 
satisfactorily  explained. 

"Are  public  funerals  actually  prevented?"  Yes,  and  in  thi& 
direction  most  efficient  assistance  is  rendered  by  the  clergymen  of 
all  denominations,  the  physicians  and  the  undertakers. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  specific  measures  : 

1 .  Placarding  ;  our  Board  has  found  that  the  results  have  am- 
ply justified  the  adoption  of  the  measure.  It  has  acted  as  a  warn- 
ing of  a  point  of  danger.  It  has  kept  away  meddlers,  and  becured 
quiet  to  afflicted  families,  and  given  them  an  opportunity  to  devote 
themselves  uninterrupted  to  the  business  in  hand,  which  is  nursing 
the  sick  and  ridding  themselves  of  the  disease.  Less  and  less  ob- 
jection has  been  raised  as  the  advantages  to  be  secured  have  been 
demonstrated.  The  idea  of  any  disgrace  bestowed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  card  has  passed  away,  and  people,  even  the  humblest. 
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know  that  small-pox,  diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  are  not  classed 
among  the  diseases  which  mark  their  victim  with  disrepute.  And 
they  are  also  pretty  well  imbued  with  the  belief  that  although  a 
misfortune,  the  possession  of  any  one  of  these  does  not  eonvey  any 
privilege  of  concealment  or  menace  to  unsuspecting  neighbors. 

2.  Notification  to  Superintendent  of  Schools.  We  believe  that 
by  maintaining  this  practice  we  accomplish  the  exclusion  from  the 
schools  for  the  time  being  of  other  children  from  the  same  family^ 
and  so  close  another  avenue  by  which  infection  may  escape.  If 
the  physician  in  charge  does  his  duty  as  it  is  found  he  does,  we  be- 
lieve the  children  who  attend  school  will  surely  be  protected,  and 
those  who  are  compelled  to  remain  at  home  be  comparatively  safe. 
The  protection  of  the  greats  st  number  is  the  end  desired. 

By  the  maintenance  of  proper  restriction  about  the  sick  room, 
and  judicious  exclusion  of  children  who,  though  not  themselves 
sick,  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease,  and  may  at  any  moment 
become  a  source  of  further  danger,  it  has  never  in  our  judgment 
been  necessary,  I  may  add  wise  or  prudent,  to  close  the  schools 
on  account  of  contagious  disease. 

3.  Disinfection  and  removal  of  the  card.  This  removal  is 
made  together  with  all  restrictions  when  the  attending  physician 
certifies  to  the  Board,  the  termination  of  disease,  and  the  per- 
formance of  proper  cleansing  and  disinfection.  If  such  measures 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  physician  his  certificate  is  accepted 
without  question.  If  circumstances  of  poverty  or  ignorance  pre- 
vent the  family  from  executing  such  disinfection,  the  Board  at  its 
discretion  furnishes  a  proper  person  to  do  the  work,  and  bears  the 
expense.  There  is  no  quibble  as  to  who  shall  pay.  Disinfection 
is  what  is  wanted,  and  the  question  of  expense  or  supervision  is 
not  allowfed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  securing  it. 

Again  it  may  be  queried,  "does  all  this  accomplish  the  object  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  contagion  or  the  after  outbreak  of  disease 
at  the  same  place?"    I  believe  that  it  does,  not  because  that  belief 
is  naturally  most  agreeable  to  me  as  a  member  of  the    Board,  but 
because  of  certain  facts  which  I  shall  state  to  you  briefly. 

How  far  it  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  these  factors  more  than  to 
another,  I  can  not  affirm,,  but  I  do  know  this — that  since  the 
adoption  of  this  systematic  plan  of  dealing  with  these  diseases^ 
there  has  been  a  pretty  constant  decrease  in  number  of  cases  and 
relative  number  of  deaths,  the  management  of  these  cases  in  both 
public  and  private  relations  has  been  easier  for  both  physician  and 
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Board  of  Health.  Of  this  fact  the  secretary  has  had  voluntarj^ 
assurance  from  numbers  of  medical  gentlemen  whose  opportuni- 
ties of  experience  and  observation  entitle  their  opinions^  to  the 
greatest  respect. 

During  the  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1888,  there  had  been  an  alarm- 
ing number  of  cases  of  both  diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  due  I  be- 
lieve to  the  utter  lack  of  anything  like  isolation  in  a  great  many 
cases.  Up  to  the  date  named  there  were  of  diphtheria  131  cases 
with  34  deaths,  scarlatina,  67  cases  with  7  deaths.  Thejpresent 
ent  system  was  adopted,  and  the  next  year  ended  with  diphtheria,  59 
cases,  15  deaths  ;  scarlatina,  28  cases,  1  death.  The  next  year  ended 
with  diphtheria,  60  cases,  deaths,  7  ;  scarlatina,  28  cases,  deaths,  1  ; 
and  the  last  year  upon  which  we  have  tabulated  any  figures  ended 
February  28  1891,  with  diphtheria,  30  cases,  deaths,  5  ;  scarlatina, 
9,  deaths,  1. 

These  figures  are  significant,  for  after  such  an  epidemic  as  we 
experienced  in  1887,  we  might  not  unreasonably  have  looked  for  a 
greater  recurrence,  but  during  the  latter  half  of  that  year  some 
vigorous  work  was  carried  out,  and  we  believe  that  we  are  now 
profiting  thereby.  Should  we  now  have  at  any  one  time  more  than 
two  or  three  sporadic  and  widely  separated  cases  of  either  of  these 
dread  diseases,  the  inquiry  would  be  most  searching,  and  the 
efforts  to  probe  to  the  bottom  of  the  fault  indicated  would  be  most 
persistent. 

The  question  of  placarding  individual  dwellings  has  suggested 
that  of  a  general  quarantine  against  danger  menacing  from  with- 
out. Undoubtedly  the  place  where  quarantine  should  begin  is  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  patient,  at  his  bedside  in  fact.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  sometimes  happens,  as  when  Canada  was  so  persecuted 
by  small-pox  six  years  ago,  that  our  neighbors  do  not  keep  their  dis- 
eases to  themselves  as  closely  as  we  wish,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  guard  against  infection  from  without.  This  is  not  so  easy,  for 
the  demands  of  commerce  and  travel  interpose  obstacles  to  which 
our  methods  of  procedure  must  in  a  measure  be  adapted.  Trav- 
elers, their  baggage  and  articles  of  commerce  from  infected  locali- 
ties sometimes  gain  access  to  our  community,  and  we  must  lay  cer- 
tain restrictions.  If  we  cannot  prevent  in  all  cases  evasion  of  our 
prohibition,  we  can  prescribe  the  manner  of  coming. 

The  policy  of  our  Board  during  the  threatened  invasion  of  small- 
pox alluded  to,  was  to  maintain  a  system  of  inspection  of  pas- 
sengers over  the  railway  which  provided  the  thoroughfare  from  the 
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infected  district,  and  vaccinate  every  individual  without  proper 
voucher  from  the  United  States  inspector  at  the  Canada  line  ;  if 
this  were  refused  to  compel  them  to  return,  or  at  least  to  remain 
outside  the  city. 

This  w^e  should  do  again,  and  avail  ourselves  of  that  provision 
made  in  section  4,  chapter  14,  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides  for 
this  very  emergency. 

It  is  a  source  of  mortification  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants  to  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  we  have  not  within  our  borders  a  building  suitable  to  re- 
ceive a  person  afflicted  with  contagious  disease,  or  afford  conven- 
iences for  proper  disinfection  of  clothing  or  bedding.  Such  a 
building  should  be  maintained  in  every  community  as  well  for  scar- 
latina and  diphtheria  as  for  small-pox,  when  occurring  among  the 
pauper  class,  or  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  sick  within 
our  gates. 

At  the  present  moment  lower  Canada  is  afflicted  with  small-pox  ; 
never  before  have  the  avenues  of  approach  to  our  State  been 
so  numerous,  and  it  behooves  every  Local  Board  of  Health  in 
Maine  to  decide  what  its  plan  of  action  will  be  if  a  case  of  this 
disease  develops  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  warned  that  I  have  exceeded  the  limit 
which  I  had  drawn  for  myself,  but  so  many  points  suggest  them- 
selves that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  to  include  and  what  to 
omit. 

I  am  aware  that  the  management  of  this  class  of  diseases  is 
affected  to  a  great  degree  by  circumstances  of  locality  Country 
districts,  especially  where  the  inhabitants  are  scattered,  can  not 
always  be  under  such  sanitary  supervision  as  is  secured  by  the 
compact  character  of  large  towns  and  cities  with  their  various  pro- 
visions for  rapid  transit,  and  their  greater  resources  of  communi- 
cation and  ability  to  bear  expense.  Still  I  do  not  hesitate  to  chal- 
lenge examination  and  comment  from  competent  judges  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Local  Boards  of  Health  in  this  State  with  few 
exceptions  have  administered  the  sanitary  law  entrusted  to  them 
four  years  ago,  particularly  those  portions  which  relate  to  the 
class  of  diseases  under  discussion. 

The  success  of  men  of  every  day  affairs,  for  the  most  part  not 
trained  to  such  work,  and  having  nothing  of  experience  from 
which  to  draw,  in  handling  as  they  have  outbreaks  of  contagious 
disease  is  remarkable. 
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Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  I  have  not  appeared  to 
speak  of  the  Board  of  which  I  am  a  member  in  a  manner  at  all 
boastful,  or  to  mention  its  work  in  a  spirit  of  self -congratulation  ; 
nothing  has  been  further  from  my  thought,  but  it  has  been  my  aim 
to  outline  how  we  have  worked  here  with  all  the  advantages  of  con- 
centrated organization,  liberal  appropriations  from  the  city  to  de- 
fray expense,  and  a  hearty  support  from  public  sentiment,  for 
which  I  am  sure  the  other  members  of  the  Portland  Board  will  be 
glad  to  have  me  at  this  time  make  free  acknowledgement. 

I  know  it  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to  us  to  hear  from  our  co- 
workers, many  of  whom  enjoy  the  same  advantages  and  encour- 
agement in  their  work,  and  some  of  whom  have  wrestled  not  only 
with  disease,  but  have  been  cramped  in  directions  whence  they  had 
a  right  to  expect  support  and  approval. 


President  Jordan  announced  that  the  paper  was  open  for  dis- 
cussion, and  called  upon  Dr.  F.  E.  Hitchcock  of  Rockland  to  open 
it. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  said  :  Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid  you  made  an 
unfortunate  selection  in  calling  upon  me  to  open  this  discussion. 
As  to  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Board  in  Rockland,  I  think 
the  principal  criticism  should  be  directed  to  the  heads  of  de- 
partments in  the  city  government.  I  think  I  can  illustrate  that  by 
my  report  of  1890.  Our  Board  was  composed  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Littlefield,  O.  H.  Tripp,  a  civil  engineer  and  myself.  We  had 
a  mortality  of  17.9  in  1889,  from  all  diseases.  In  my  report  last 
February  I  stated  that  there  was  no  mortality  from  diphtheria, 
none  from  typhoid,  and  but  one  case  of  scarlet  fever,  and  none 
from  small-pox ;  while  our  mortality  was  reduced  to  15  per 
thousand.  I  had  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  city  government,  was 
re-elected  for  four  years,  and  my  salary  was  cut  down  one-half. 
I  spoke  to  the  Mayor  about  coming  here  yesterday,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  rather  an  indifferent  matter  to  him.  I  told  him  that 
the  principal  criticism  by  the  Board  would  be  directed  to  the  city 
government. 

We  had  no  typhoid  fever  in  town,  except  imported  cases,  owing 
I  think  to  our  improved  water  supply.  There  were  certain  por- 
tions of  the  town  supplied  by  wells  where  typhoid  fever  was  fre- 
quent, but  ceased  after  the  water  supply  was  put  in.  Diphtheria 
has  ceased  to  exist  for  the  last  two  years.  Scarlet  fever  has  been 
somewhat  epidemic,  but  very  mild. 
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The  acquiesence  of  the  people  as  to  placarding  is  much  in  ad- 
Tance  of  the  acquiesence  of  the  city  government  in  paying  the 
bills.  We  have  no  means  for  disinfecting  except  by  paying  it  out 
of  our  private  purses.  We  have  seventy-five  dollars  divided  among 
three  of  us.  I  have  urged  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  but 
there  was  no  notice  taken  of  it.  Great  difficulty  is  exper- 
ienced in  getting  the  city  government  to  move  in  these  mat- 
ters. For  instance,  I  found  our  lockup  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion, and  I  repeatedly  insisted  upon  its  being  cleansed.  No  no- 
tice was  taken  of  it  until  finally  I  took  the  keys  and  kept  them 
until  they  agreed  to  clean  it  up. 

My  principal  opposition  I  think  has  been  in  public  places.  Oc- 
casionally there  have  been  cases  where  they  have  come  and  told  me 
that  they  had  conducted  a  case  of  zymotic  disease  through  without 
the  attendance  of  a  physician.  Such  cases  are  less  frequent  now, 
for  I  have  always  made  a  thorough  disinfection  to  the  extent  of 
renewing  the  paper  and  whitewashing  the  house,  making  it  quite 
general  in  the  house  because  we  didn't  have  the  evidence  of  a  phy- 
sician as  to  locating  where  the  disease  might  be.  I  find  that  such 
action  as  that  has  made  notification  much  easier.  Since  the  visit 
of  our  President  we  have  had  a  very  good  sewer  system  which  has 
been  improving  every  year,  and  has  made  a  great  change  in  regard 
to  the  prevalence  of  disease  in  certain  localities,  where  we  had  a 
brook  which  was  appropriated  by  the  city  and  diverted  from  its 
proper  purpose.  Along  its  track  zymotic  diseases  were  somewhat 
severe,  and  especially  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  summer.  The  brook 
was  first  washed  out  and  finally  abandoned. 

I  will  close  by  repeating  my  original  proposition,  that  one  of  the 
principal  points  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  educate  city  governments  as 
to  the  importance  and  value  of  human  life — that  the  saving  of 
four  lives  in  a  thousand  means  so  many  dollars  and  cents.  I 
think  perhaps  the  effort  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  educating 
legislators,  mayors,  aldermen,  councilmen  and  selectmen  of  towns, 
as  to  the  importance  of  human  life,  is  one  of  the  principal  efforts 
that  should  be  made. 


President  Jordan. — I  was  very  much  impressed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  with  the  remarks  on 
this  question  of  placarding.  I  recall  very  distinctly  in  the  reports 
from  different  sections  of  the  United  States  accounts  of  its  re- 
sistance. I  felt  that  we  must  have  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence 
than  other  communities.     That  special  feature,  the  question  of  the 
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support  that  various  health  officers  have  received  from  their 
communities,  I  think  we  should  have  in  full  in  the  discussion. 

Mi\  Geo.  G.  Burgess. — Mr.  President,  one  small  scheme  of  pre- 
vention was  omitted  bv^^I^^n^l^fg^il^kJ  do  not  know  exactly 
what  its  value  is.        /r?       --=«^»!«e^r=«      Q^\ 

By  the  request  of  rap^  trustees  of  the  publ^\ibrary,  the  clerk  of 
the  Board  of  Health  InotijiEBhdIliforlSMS  upon  the  occurrence  of 
any  one  of  the  diseases  ^f  diphtheria,  sc^et/fever  or  small-pox^ 
immediately  by  sendin^|i^!^fc^e<)&takQ^Ki>^That  is  filled  out  in 
the  same  form  pvoQ^viv>o^^'N"^|-|[|^  <jj^|^|p.-.^^,^^  Whether  that  has 
had  any  effect  of  limiting  or  decreasing  the  number  of  cases  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  is  invariably  followed. 

Speaking  of  placarding  the  house,  we  have  had  such  an  exper- 
ience in  this  city  that  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  for  me 
to  know  from  every  member  present  what  has  been  his  expe- 
rience. In  our  own  city  at  first,  the  Board  itself  entered  upon  it 
with  considerable  fear.  We  made  at  first  a  provisional  rule  that 
whenever  the  physician  recommended  it,  we  would  placard  the 
house.  I  see  by  my  records  that  ten  days  afterwards,  during  the 
prevalence  of  that  outbreak  which  Dr.  Smith  spoke  of,  as  in  every 
case  the  physician  recommended  it,  we  passed  a  general  rule  re- 
quiring it  in  all  cases  and  we  have  followed  it  ever  since.  The 
growth  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  placarding  has  been  remarka- 
ble. There  was  a  good  deal  of  shrinking  from  it,  and  we  were 
repeatedly  approached  and  asked  if  it  could  not  be  omitted  if 
they  would  promise  upon  their  word  and  honor  that  no  one  should 
come  in,  and  no  one  should  go  out  of  the  house.  But  we  always 
proceeded  upon  the  rule  that  what  was  good  for  one  was  good  for 
another,  and  we  have  made  no  exception  whatever.  Now,  if  we 
should  omit  to  put  a  card  upon  the  house,  I  believe  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  we  should  be  asked  by  the  people  themselves  why  we 
didn't  send  a  card  to  them.  Certainly,  if  we  did  not,  we  should  be 
reminded  of  it  in  a  very  short  time.  If,  for  any  reason  the  in- 
spector is  away  from  his  office  and  the  house  is  not  placarded  within 
an  hour  or  two  of  the  report,  I  am  sure  to  hear  of  it  from  the  at- 
tending physician. 

Some  amusing  things  have  grown  out  of  it.  In  one  case  the 
lady  of  the  house  objected  to  having  the  card  put  on.  They  had  a 
long  run  of  scarlet  fever.  The  physician  reported  the  house  and 
the  inspector  went  down  to  remove  the  card.  The  lady  asked  if 
the  card  couldn't  remain  a  few  days  longer,  said  she  had  some  sew- 
ing to  do,  and  she  had  had  such  a  blissful  state  in  living  there 
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without  interruption  from  inquisitive  neighbors,  that  although  the 
cure  was  effected  she  would  like  to  complete  her  sewing,  and  would 
like  to  have  the  card  remain  on  three  days  longer. 

Another  case  was  that  of  an  alderman,  one  of  the  kind  that  Dr. 
Hitchcock  spoke  of,  who  didn't  believe  in  the  thing  at  all ;  his  son 
was  taken  with  diphtheria,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  got  to 
be  served  like  other  people.  I  told  him  I  knew  of  no  reason 
why  he  wasn't  as  good  as  any  other  man,  nor  why  his  family  should 
not  be  protected  as  well  as  others.  We  placarded  the  house  rather 
against  his  objection.  The  diphtheria  had  a  short  run  and  the 
patient  made  a  good  recovery.  A¥hen  we  sent  down  the  inspector 
to  take  off  the  card  he  came  back  with  the  message  that  this  man 
said  that  he  was  glad  the  card  was  put  on  because  for  two  weeks  he 
had  been  relieved  of  the  presence  of  Jew  peddlers  who  in  his  neigh- 
borhood were  a  terrible  annoyance. 

But  that  is  outside.  It  shows,  however,  what  a  complete  change 
has  taken  place,  for  instead  i.ow  of  meeting  with  objections,  it  is 
considered  a  very  desirable  thing  to  do.  I  should  like  to  know 
from  every  member  present  whether  in  any  town  or  city  placarding 
is  omitted.  We  have  found  one  case,  and  one  only,  where  it  was 
necessary  for  the  time  being  to  make  the  house  a  hospital.  That 
gives  us  an  additional  security  because  we  can  enforce  under  the 
hospital  rules  measures  that  we  could  not  under  the  general  law. 

Dr.  Fuller  of  Bath  — Mr.  President,  we  have  had  some  difficul- 
ties to  meet  in  Bath  that  have  not  been  found  in  Portland.  I  think 
we  have  not  the  sympathy  of  the  public  there  that  you  have 
here,  and  we  have  not  received  the  same  co-operation.  In  the 
first  place  the  trouble,  as  Dr.  Hitchcock  remarked,  is  in  the  city 
government.  The  city  government  is  a  long  time  in  making  appro- 
priations, if  any  are  made.  I  remember  when  I  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Local  Board,  the  first  year  I  served  I  paid  $10  for 
clerk  hire  in  making  out  my  report.  When  I  presented  my  bill  I 
was  informed  that  there  had  been  no  appropriation  for  the  Board 
of  Health  that  year,  and  consequently  I  would  have  to  scratch  for 
pay  for  my  clerk.  The  next  year,  which  was  two  years  ago,  an 
appropriation  of  $75  was  made  for  the  Board  of  Health.  I  in- 
formed the  city  government  that  I  sho  .Idn't  do  the  clerical  work 
unless  I  could  receive  enough  to  pay  the  actual  expense  ;  and  so 
they  did  appropriate  $75,  and  I  suppose  this  year  I  shall  revel  in 
luxuries  on  that  account. 

In  regard  to  placarding  the  houses  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  Bath.     In  the  first  place  we  meet  with  opposition   in- 
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variably  from  the  people  who  occupy  the  house.  We  haven't  got 
them  educated  up  to  that  fine  point  which  you  represent  in  Port- 
land. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  educate  the  people  to  the  nec- 
essity of  keeping  indoors  during  an  epidemic. 

There  is  another  trouble.  There  is  difficulty  with  the  physician^ 
There  hasn't  been  a  case  of  infectious  disease  reported  to  the  Lo- 
cal Board  of  Health  in  Bath  since  the  organization  of  the  Local 
Board.  It  was  one  reason  why  the  original  Board  resigned,  be- 
cause the  physicians  would  not  co-operate.  The  only  way  we  find 
out  now  is  by  making  inquiries.  The  diseases  are  not  reported 
generally  by  the  physicians  outside  of  members  of  the  Local  Board. 
As  a  general  rule  I  think  the  physicians  are  careful  in  regard  to 
quarantining  the  house,  but  there  is  no  extensive  co-operation  with 
the  Local  Board. 

Mr.  Burgess.  — Do  they  give  any  reason  for  not  doing  so  ?" 

Dr.  Fuller. — No,  but  it  gives  them  some  trouble,  and  they  don't 
propose  to  do  it  on  general  principals.  So  there  are  local  boards 
of  health  that  do  not  have  so  easy  a  time  as  you  have  here  in 
Portland.  Still  our  Local  Board  has  the  courage  at  the  present 
time  to  do  what  they  think  is  right,  and  we  have  a  city  marshal 
who  acts  as  health  officer,  and  who  has  the  nerve  to  do  about 
what  the  Local  Board  directs. 

On  the  whole  I  think  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  city  has  been 
improved  since  the  local  board  has  been  at  work.  Certainly  the 
infectious  diseases  have  almost  disappeared.  I  think  there  has 
been  but  three  cases  of  typhoid  fever  this  year  in  Bath,  one  of 
which  was  fatal,  and  two  recovered.  I  know  of  no  case  of  scar- 
latina, but  I  did  hear  day  before  yesterday  that  a  physician  had  a 
case  of  diphthertic  throat.  I  find  that  term  is  a  very  good  one 
for  some  physicians  and  for  the  laity  to  use  in  a  case  of  diphtheria. 

When  the  physician  has  a  typical  case  of  diphtheria  he  gets  over 
it  and  saves  quarantining  the  family  by  saying  that  it  is  a  slight 
diphtheretic  throat.  These  are  things  that  need  looking  into  by 
the  State  and  Local  Boards  of  Health.  There  is  mischief  in  the 
air  when  a  physician  uses  the  term  "diphtheretic."  If  it  is  diph- 
theretic it  is  diptheria,  and  if  it  isn't  diphtheria  it  isn't  diphtheretic. 

Dr.  Sturgis  of  New  Gloucester. — Mr.  President,  the  Board  of 
Health  of  my  town  has  had  very  little  to  do  during  the  years  this 
law  has  been  in  operation.  We  have  had  very  few  outbreaks  of 
contagious  diseases,  and  whenever  those  have  occurred  the  Board 
has  followed  the  directions  laid  down  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
similar  to  those  outlined  by  this  paper.     We  have  never  in  any 
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case  met  with  any  opposition  from  the  people..  In  all  cases  so  far 
we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  such  diseases  as  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria and  typhoid  fever  confined  to  the  families  in  which  they 
originated.  The  public  men  of  the  town  uphold  the  Board  of 
Health  in  their  work,  and  so  far  as  the  payment  of  any  bills  in- 
curred for  fumigating  or  anything  of  that  kind  is  concerned,  they 
have  always  voted  to  pay  them  at  the  annual  town  meeting  with- 
out question.  The  only  troubles  we  meet  with  in  this  way  is  in 
keeping  members  of  the  family  who  go  in  and  out  of  the  sick- 
room away  from  outside  people.  We  have  found  it  sometimes 
difficult  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever  to  keep  the  parents  from  going 
about  their  work  from  day  to  day,  and  have  sometimes  feared  that 
in  this  way  contagion  might  be  spread.  However,  so  far,  we  have 
not  had  any  such  results,  and  our  work  has  been  satisfactory. 

Edgar  A.  Buss^  of  Dexter. — Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  little 
bit  of  experience  in  our  town  with  scarlet  fever  and  placarding 
houses  There  is  in  our  village  an  apple  evaporating  house.  Par- 
ties came  from  New  York  and  brought  a  family  of  three  children. 
They  entered  our  school,  and  on  the  second  week  after  their  ad- 
vent to  our  town,  a  well  defined  case  of  scarlet  fever  was  reported 
to  our  Board  of  Health  The  case  was  in  one  of  our  hotels.  To 
let  it  be  there  was  an  injury  to  the  public  and  a  detriment  to  the 
man's  business.  I  went  to  him  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  such  a 
case  had  been  reported.  He  said  it  was  no  such  thing,  it  was  just 
a  little  cold  with  some  humor.  I  sent  the  physician  on  our  Board 
to  consult  with  the  attending  physician,  and  he  reported  that  it 
was  a  well  defined  case  of  scarlet  fever.  We  had  the  case  removed 
to  another  house  and  the  rooms  disinfected  and  our  placard  placed 
on  the  door.  Unfortunatel}^  we  got  the  case  into  a  house  where 
there  was  rather  a  strong-minded  woman  in  relation  to  such  a  mat- 
ter as  that,  and  the  orders  that  she  issued  were  peremptory  that 
there  should  be  no  such  card  placed  on  her  door.  Feeling  our  in- 
significance we  set  back  and  braced  our  feet  to  see  how  we  were 
situated.  We  found  that  we  had  the  right  to  put  it  there.  We 
had  made  one  of  our  town  constables  a  health  officer,  a  slow, 
moderate  fellow,  hard  to  anger  ;  and  he  took  it  and  went  there  and 
placed  it  on  the  door.  As  he  was  driving  the  last  tack  she  said 
to  him  that  in  one  hour  after  he  left  she  should  remove  the  card. 
Shortly  after  I  had  occasion  to  go  past  the  house,  and  the  card 
had  been  removed.  There  was  where  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
ask  the  co-operation  of  the  town  officers.     We  found  them  ready 
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to  stand  behind  us.  They  said  "if  it  is  necessary  to  check  the 
scarlet  fever,  or  to  keep^  it  in  the  bouse  where  it  now  exists,  board 
up  the  road  if  the  law  gives  you  the  power.  Take  our  town  con- 
stable and  place  him  on  the  doorstep  of  that  house  and  see  that 
the  card  remains  where  it  is  placed."  That  is  the  way  our  select- 
men stand  behind  us.  We  have  no  mayor,  no  aldermen,  no  com- 
mon council,  but  three  men  not  entirely  destitute  of  the  elements 
of  common  decency.     [Applause.] 

Well,  we  placed  the  card  in  the  hands  of  the  officer,  and  he 
placed  it  upon  the  building.  "Here,  here,  what  are  you  doing," 
said  the  old  lady.  "My  instructions  are  to  place  this  card  on  this 
house  and  stand  here  until  six  o'clock  when  I  shall  be  relieved  by 
another  man  who  will  stand  here  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  see 
that  this  card  remains  here."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  had  no 
further  trouble  with  that  card.  We  got  the  critter  by  the  horns. 
We  confined  that  case  to  that  house  and  there  was  no  other  out- 
break. Since  then  they  have  been  willing  to  have  cards  placed  on 
the  doors,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they  were  mis- 
taken it  was  better  to  mistake  on  the  safe  side. 

We  have  some  little  difficulty  with  physicians.  By  the  way,  in 
this  case  they  called  in  two  other  physicians  so  late  that  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  in  my  opinion  for  them  to  decide  whether  there  had 
been  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  or  not,  and  they  reported  that  it  was 
not  scarlet  fever  and  that  there  had  been  no  scarlet  fever.  That 
was  after  the  desquamation  had  taken  place  and  the  children  were 
getting  better.  That  of  course  annoyed  us  some.  We  have  no 
system  of  sewerage  in  our  village.  The  village  is  situated  be- 
tween two  hills  in  a  valley  at  the  outlet  of  Silver  Lake.  Our 
two  main  streets  are  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  On  the  upper  side  of 
both  of  these  streets  there  are  more  or  less  sink  spouts  emptying 
their  contents  into  the  cellar  drains  and  from  there  to  the  streets. 
Complaint  has  been  entered  time  and  time  again.  We  wanted  the 
selectmen  to  take  some  action  but  they  said  they  had  no  appropria- 
tion. We  found  we  had  no  law  by  which  we  could  compel  people 
to  pay  who  entered  their  private  drains  upon  the  streets.  But  we 
got  up  a  subscription  and  I  think  we  have  laid  about  200  feet  of 
sewer. 

Dr.  Smith. — I  would  like  to  hear  a  few  remarks  from  a  gentle- 
man who  is  not  connected  with  board  of  health  work,  as  to  his  opin- 
ion of  the  efficacy  of  placarding.     I  call  upon  Dr.  Warren. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Warren^  of  Portland. — I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  Dr. 
Smith's   paper.     It  is  not   necessary   for  a  Portland   physician  to 
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speak  on  the  question  of  placarding  here  because  we  all  believe  in 
it.  We  believe  in  it  because,  while  it  interferes  with  our  business 
somewhat,  it  makes  the  city  healthier.  For  instance,  diphtheria 
is  comparatively  a  rare  disease  in  Portland.  I  haven't  seen  a  case 
for  two  years.  Occasionall}/  we  see  a  sporadic  case  reported,  but 
it  is  proof  positive  that  when  that  case  is  reported  there  will  be 
a  card  on  that  door.  That  means  "Keep  away  from  the  house." 
I  had  a  case  of  diphtheria  a  number  of  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
most  popular  divisions  of  our  city,  a  very  malignant  case.  I  con- 
fess I  am  afraid  of  it.  I  don't  like  to  look  at  it,  and  I  didn't  look 
down  that  child's  throat  but  once  ;  all  I  could  see  was  diphtheretic 
gangrene.  The  child  died.  I  was  in  the  same  house  three  days 
afterwards  and  found  a  big  wake  going  on.  I  asked  what  it  was. 
They  said  this  was  the  child  that  died  of  diphtheria.  The  house 
was  jammed  full  of  people.  The  child  laid  dressed  as  a  child 
naturally  would  be,  and  it  had  been  in  that  condition  ever  since  it 
died.  Everybody  had  been  in,  and  every  person  that  wanted  to, 
had  seen  the  child,  and  what  was  there  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
that  disease  to  the  whole  neighborhood  ?  I  can  assure  you  that  in 
this  city  the  placard  has  stamped  out,  in  a  great  measure,  diph- 
theria I  believe  the  trouble  is  now  not  so  much  with  placarding 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  but  some  oth^r  diseases,  for  instance, 
consumption.  I  know  a  man,  a  good,  honest,  hard  working  man, 
the  father  of  five  children.  His  wife  was  born  with  scrofula,  it  is 
true,  and  every  one  of  her  children  have  been  infected  with  it 
more  or  less,  having  the  common  symptom  of  enlarged  glands 
in  the  neck  Every  one  of  the  children  have  had  sore  eyes 
ever  since  they  were  born.  Three  or  four  of  them  have 
had  abcesses  under  the  throat,  or  in  the  side  of  the  neck» 
About  two  years  ago  I  was  called  to  see  her  brother  who 
had  consumption  and  died  of  it  three  weeks  ago.  About 
a  year  ago  I  was  called  to  see  the  woman's  father  who  un- 
questionably has  cancer  of  the  liver.  Now,  think  of  that  house. 
The  oldest  child  is  about  nine  years  old,  and  for  the  last  six  months 
has  been  raising  blood,  and  has  a  hard  cough  now.  Now,  that 
man  who  has  died  of  consumption  has  had  to  live  with  the  chil- 
dren in  that  same  house,  and  I  believe  that  the  children  are  all 
thoroughly  poisoned  with  the  expectoration  that  has  come  from 
that  man.  I  believe  that  in  such  a  case  the  man  should  be  taken 
and  put  into  a  hospital  immediately  after  he  is  found  to  have  con- 
sumption, and  thus  save  the  lives  of  some  of  the  children.     I  be- 
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lieve  the  house  should  be  placarded  so  that  people  would  not  be 
coming  and  going.  When  our  countrj^  people  and  city  people  be- 
gin to  appreciate  that  human  life  is  just  as  valuable  in  dollars  and 
cents  as  animal  life,  we  shall  expect  to  see  this  matter  taken  hold 
of  and  exhibited  in  its  true  light. 

There  are  sixteen  cases  of  typhoid  fever  near  by  the  city  re- 
ported in  six  houses,  all  within  a  circle  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
One  of  those  cases  I  have,  and  that  man's  life  is  worth  something 
to  his  employer,  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  How  much  of 
that  waste  of  money  value  could  have  been  saved  if  there  had 
been  years  ago  some  sanitary  measures  carried  out  in  that  locality. 
At  first  there  was  some  opposition  to  placarding  and  people  got 
mad  at  the  doctors.  But  that  is  all  over,  or  nearly  so,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  system  of  placarding  has  broken  up  certain  diseases  such 
as  diphtheria.  I  hope  that  by  and  by  we  can  have  a  chance  to 
placard  typhoid  fever  and  I  hope  that  phthisis  will  be  brought  into 
the  list. 

Dr.  A.  K.  F  Meserve,  of  Portland. — I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing about  Dr.  Smith's  paper,  being  on  the  Board  with  him.  But 
the  thought  came  to  me  why  the  Bath  physicians  are  different  from 
Portland  physicians  in  the  matter  of  reporting  contagious  diseases. 
We  have  been  met  so  cordially  by  our  physicians  that  it  is  won- 
derful to  me  that  there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  a  city  so 
near  as  Bath.  The  Chairman  has  asked  for  the  experience  of 
country  physicians.  To  my  knowledge  a  little  circumstance  has 
©ccurred  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  speak  of,  but  will.  A  phy- 
sician, in  a  town  not  far  from  Portland,  had  a  few  years  ago  a 
case  of  sore  throat  which  he  did  not  report  as  a  case  of  diphtheria. 
Then  he  had  five  or  six  of  them,  and  the  Local  Board  suspecting 
that  there  might  be  something  more  than  sore  throat,  had  an  ex- 
amination and  pronounced  it  diphtheria.  The  physician  insisted 
that  it  was  not,  and  would  not  report  them.  The  result  was  that 
no  cards  were  put  up  and  one  of  the  patients  died.  The  whole 
neighborhood  felt  very  much  incensed  against  the  physician  be- 
cause he  did  not  report  the  case,  and  it  resulted  in  his  leaving  the 
village  and  a  good  practice.  Perhaps  the  leaven  is  working  to 
prove  that  placarding  and  reporting  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  phy- 
sician. I  hope  there  is  no  physician  in  this  city  that  would  refuse 
to  report  a  contagious  disease.  If  any  physician  in  Portland  fails  to 
report  a  case  and  it  is  discovered  by  the  Board,  a  very  quiet  note 
is  sent  asking  him  if  he  has  not  neglected   to  report,  and    he  gen- 
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erally  comes  down  and  apologizes,  and  says  he  forgot  it,  and  we 
get  the  report  at  once. 

Mr.  Geo.  G.  Burgess,  of  Portland. — 1  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Ful- 
ler if  his  Board  has  ever  tried  the  remedy  provided  by  subsequent 
legislation  to  the  passage  of  the  general  law,  by  which  the  Boards 
are  relieved  from  any  personal  responsibility  by  simply  communi- 
cating to  the  county  attorney  the  name  of  the  physician  who  has 
neglected  to  report  a  contagious  disease.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  course  taken  here,  and  possibly  by  all  of  the  Boards  in  this 
immediate  vicinity.  The  name  of  the  offending  physician  would 
be  given  to  the  county  attorney,  and  I  am  quite  sure  from  his 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Board  he  would  give  it  his  immediate 
attention,  and  the  Local  Board  would  not  need  to  give  themselves 
any  further  trouble. 

Dr.  Fuller,  of  Bath. — We  haven't  taken  advantage  of  that,  but  I 
had  a  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  and 
through  him  communications  have  been  sent  to  physicians  in  charge 
of  these  cases.  I  think  perhaps  our  people  do  not  take  to  sanita- 
tion as  readily  as  they  do  in  a  good  many  cities. 

Mr.  Burgess  — At  the  risk  of  speaking  too  often  I  wish  to  say 
that  one  thing  has  surprised  me  above  all  others,  and  that  is  the 
report  that  has  been  made  here  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  muni- 
cipal officers  to  share  in  the  work  of  the  boards  by  making  appro- 
priations, or  at  least  giving  them  their  sympathy  because  it  is  so 
entirely  opposed  to  what  we  find  here  now,  or  have  found  from  the 
beginning  The  city  of  Portland  makes  an  appropriation  of  $1800 
for  the  use  of  the  Board  which  they  may  expend  at  their  discre- 
tion. So  far  as  I  know,  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  boards,  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  Council,  is  in  favor  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  The  president  of  our  common  council  is  here  this  morn- 
ing and  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him  as  to  what  the  feeling  of 
his  Board  is. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Strout. — I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
unexpected  honor,  but  it  would  be  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle 
for  me  to  attempt  to  say  anything  to  this  convention  about  sanita- 
tion. So  far  as  the  lower  Board  of  this  city  is  concerned,  I  feel  that 
I  can  honestly  say  that  we  are  all  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
work  of  our  Local  Board  of  Health,  because  we  feel  its  impor- 
tance to  the  citizens  of  Portland  as  well  as  to  everybody  that 
-comes  here.     Of  course,   according   to  our  ordinances,  the   upper 
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Board  has  the  direct  supervision  of  this  matter,  and  the  lower 
Board  only  assists  in  the  matter  of  appropriations  ;  but  I  feel  as- 
sured that  the  lower  Board  would  do  anything  they  could  to  assist 
in  the  work  outside  of  the  mere  appropriation.  I  think  the  Local 
Board  will  testify  that  so  far,  we  have  always  shown  ourselves 
ready  and  willing  to  assist  them  in  every  way  possible. 

President  Jordan. — The  Chair  has  been  content  that  considerable 
time  should  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  because 
it  is  one  of  great  importance.  He  will  be  obliged  however  to  ask 
Dr.  Smith  to  close  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Smith. — It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  have  been  much  grati- 
fied by  the  discussion  which  has  followed  my  paper.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  it  has  awakened  in  you  such  an  expression  of  interest  in 
the  work.  In  reference  to  a  few  points  brought  out,  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  further.  The  point  which  Mr.  Burgess  brought  up, 
with  reference  to  notifying  the  public  library,  I  should  have  men- 
tioned, but  it  was  an  oversight  on  my  part  in  reading  somewhat 
hastily.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  Secretary  of  the  Portland 
Board  asking  Dr.  Fuller  so  promptly  what  measures  his  Board  had 
taken  to  compel  the  physicians  to  report  cases,  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Portland  Board,  ever  since  I  have  been  with  him,  has 
been  thirsting  for  an  opportunity  to  prosecute  somebody.  But  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  Portland  Board,  although  perfectly  willing 
if  the  emergency  should  arise,  to  take  the  responsibility,  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  make  a  test  case  in  any  line  of  our  sanitary  work. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  these,  which  will  account  for  this  in  a 
great  measure:  the  city  of  Portland  wants  sanitary  measures  car- 
ried out.  We  have  a  public  sentiment  in  this  city  which  is  the 
growth  of  long  and  careful  and  patient  work — a  sentiment  which, 
in  sanitary  matters,  deman.is  that  everything  that  can  be  done  in 
the  line  of  sanitary  work  shall  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  Portland  Board  of  Health  has  always  had  the  heartiest 
co-operation  from  the  city  government,  of  the  physicians  of  the 
city  of  Portland,  and  of  our  citizens  generally.  The  members  of 
the  Portland  Board  of  Health  do  not  get  one  copper  for  the  time 
and  labor  they  put  into  the  work  ;  the  Secretary  is  paid  a  nominal 
salary  from  the  general  appropriation,  and  we  employ  an  inspector 
at  three  dollars  a  day  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Board.  The 
other  members  serve  because  of  their  interest  in  the  work,  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  continued  to  serve  year  after  year  is  pretty 
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good  evidence  that  public  sentiment   has  backed  us.     If  that  was 
not  so  we  could  do  nothirg. 

I  am  glad  that,  several  points  in  my  paper  have  received  the  at- 
tention they  have.  As  shadowed  forth  there,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  place  to  make  the  quarantine  effectual  is  at  the  bedside  of 
the  patient.  If  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  case  begins  his 
quarantine  at  the  door  of  the  room,  he  has  one  half  of  the  battle. 
In  reference  to  the  remark  of  my  friend  from  Dexter  as  to  the  at- 
titude of  physicians,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  a  pretty  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  physicians  of  this  State.  As  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  I  come  in  contact  with  a  good  many 
Local  Health  Boards  in  different  sections.  I  am  free  to  say  that 
there  have  been  localities  where  serious  trouble  has  arise  neither 
from  ignorance  or  wilful  inattention  of  some  physicians  to  their 
plain  duty  under  the  law,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  great  body  of 
physicians  in  the  State  of  Maine.  I  think  as  my  friend  Dr.  War- 
ren intimated,  whereas,  at  first  these  restrictive  measures  instituted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  may  have  caused  physicians  some 
little  inconvenience,  some  disturbance  of  the  harmonious  relations 
between  physician  and  patient,  because  the  patient  objected  to 
having  the  physician  report  the  case,  and  thought  he  could  con- 
ceal it  if  he  chose,  still,  on  the  whole,  the  physicians  have  honora- 
bly and  manfully  done  their  part  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  law.  [Applause  ]  I  want  to  say  further  that  in  these  days  of 
enlightened  views  with  reference  to  contagious  diseases,  when  you 
meet  with  a  physician,  who,  in  expressing  his  views  touching  diph- 
theria and  restrictive  measures,  talks  about  the  "bichloride  hum- 
bug" and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  want  to  be  like  the  Levite  and 
pass  by  on  the  other  side  ;  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  and  take 
no  stock  in  him.  A  certain  town  in  this  State  had  suffered  from 
an  epidemic,  and  I  went  to  see  if  I  could  ascertain  the  cause. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  one  of  the  physicians  called  upon  me  and 
gave  me  the  key  within  five  minutes.  I  said  "What  has  been  your 
practice  about  reporting  cases?"  He  said  "We  haven't  reported 
cases  at  all  until  the  selectmen  asked  us  to  as  a  favor  to  them.'* 
I  asked  him  what  they  had  done  in  the  way  of  restrictive  meas- 
ures. He  says,  "Do  you  think  all  this  bichloride  humbug  is  nec- 
essary in  a  disease  so  feebly  contagious  as  diphtheria?"  I  told 
him  life  was  too  short  to  discuss  whether  diphtheria  was  conta- 
gious, but  that  he  wanted  to  understand  that  when  a  case  of  con- 
tagious disease  occurs,  the  law  of  the  State  of  Maine  says  that 
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certain  things  must  be  done  by  certain  people,   and  until  he  got 
the  legislature  to  repeal  it,  we  have  no  other  course  but  to  do  what 

the  law  says. 


Home  Sanitation. 

By  A.  K.  p.  Meserve,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Portland. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

In  the  few  moments  I  propose  to  occupy  in  speaking  upon  the 
subject  of  '*Home  Sanitation,"  your  attention  will  be  called  in  the 
main,  to  three  things  of  the  most  common  use  in  every  day  life  ; 
and  in  many  of  the  homes  of  our  State,  having  a  relation  to  each 
other  that  demands  most  careful  consideration,  and  often  a  radical 
change. 

The  difference  in  the  surroundings  and  conveniences  of  urban 
and  suburban  residents  are  such  that  what  would  well  apply  to  one, 
would  be  out  of  place,  nay,  even  impossible  for  the  other.  Indeed 
the  country  and  village  home  often  present  such  differences  of  en- 
vironment, that  the  same  methods  cannot  be  recommended  in  each. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  all  homes  that  have  a  sewer  con- 
nection or  a  piped  water  supply,  and  for  lack  of  time,  the  equally 
important  considerations  of  soil  dampness,  heating,  ventilation, 
etc.,  your  attention  is  invited  to  the  well,  the  sink,  and  the  privy. 

The  great  majority  of  the  homes  in  our  State,  outside  the  cities 
and  larger  villages,  are  so  situated  that  well  water  must  be  used 
for  all  domestic  purposes  ;  and  I  think  that  no  one  will  dispute  the 
assertion  that  water  from  a  well  polluted  by  drainage  from  sink  or 
privy  is  unfit  for  family  use. 

The  two  elements  of  convenience  and  purity  are  often  opposing 
factors  in  determining  the  location  of  the  well,  or  rather  its  con- 
tinuance, since  in  most  cases  convenience  alone  has  already  deter- 
mined its  location. 

Sanitary  engineers  have  given  the  surface  diameter  of  the  cone 
of  filtration,  for  a  shallow  well,  as  twice  its  depth,  or  in  other 
words,  no  possible  source  of  pollution  should  be  allowed  within  a 
distance  from  the  well's  mouth  equal  to  its  depth.  This  is  an  arbi- 
trary rule,  correct  perhaps  in  some  instances,  but  modified  by  so 
many  circumstances  that  it  is  of  little  practical  use.  In  a  light, 
porous,  sandy  soil  this  rule  might  be  accepted  as  probably  safe. 
If  the  well  is  cut  in  a  ledge  of  rock  (most  of  the  rocks  in  our  State 
being  stratified),  then  the  distance  may  be  too  large  or  too  small, 
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according  to  the  trend  of  the  strata  ;  surface  water  might  follow  a 
seam  or  fissure  in  the  ledge  from  a  point  on  the  surface  many  times 
the  depth  of  the  same  fissure  in  the  well,  while  on  the  opposite  side 
a  source  of  pollution  very  near  the  well  could  not  possibly  enter  it, 
but  would  flow  off  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  kind  of  soil  in  which  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  predicate  the 
distance  and  direction  of  surface  pollution  is  when  the  cutting  is 
through  strata  of  clay,  these  are  so  irregular  and  broken  in  their 
trend  that  what  seems  a  safe  distance  may  be  no  protection  at  all. 

The  reader  was  once  consulted  in  relation  to  an  unpleasant  odor 
of  the  water  from  a  family  well.  A  sample  had  been  sent  to  some 
chemist  in  Boston  for  examination,  who  reported  that  he  could  find 
no  cause  for  complaint.  A  glass  of  the  water  freshly  pumped  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  immediate  answer  was  "Your  sink  is  discharging 
into  the  well."  Impossible,"  said  the  man,  "the  sink  drain  empties 
fifteen  feet  from  the  well  upon  ground  at  least  four  feet  lower  than 
that  where  the  well  is  and  has  a  good  draught  directly  away  there- 
from." The  persistency  with  which  the  belief  was  reiterated 
(the  country  sink  spout  smell  being  unmistakable),  resulted  in 
the  taking  up  of  the  platform  covering  the  well,  and  at  about  eight 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  some  three  or  four  feet  only  below  the 
level  of  the  point  of  discharge  of  the  sink  waste,  was  a  broad  band 
embracing  nearly  one  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  well,  below 
which  the  rocks  with  which  the  well  was  lined,  were  completely  cov- 
ered with  slime  and  grease  from  the  kitchen  sink,  the  outflow  from 
which  had  evidently  for  a  long  time  been  taking  this  short  cut  to 
deep  water. 

The  surface  soil  was  a  gravelly  loam,  and  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server the  arrangement  would  have  seemed  safe,  as  the  surface  fell 
off  very  rapidly  to  a  small  open  ditch  conveying  the  surface  water 
from  a  field  to  a  small  brook  a  short  distance  away. 

The  danger  of  pollution  from  the  privy  is  nearly  as  great  as  from 
the  sink,  and  if  the  pollution  does  occur,  it  is  of  much  greater  dan- 
ger. It  may  be  thought  that  water  from  a  well  polluted  by  night 
soil  would  not  be  of  a  character  to  be  drank  at  all,  but  such  is  not 
always  the  fact.  A  large  hotel  in  a  distant  state,  standing  upon 
an  eminence  of  some  twenty  feet  above  the  surrounding  country, 
had  modern  water-closets  put  in  it,  flushed  with  water  from  the 
well  which  was  in  the  yard  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  the  water  being 
pumped  into  a  tank  on  the  roof.  A  drain  was  laid  to  a  small  brook 
in  the  valley  below  to  carry  off  the  water,  soil,  etc.,  and  the  house 
of  some  125  rooms  was  for  several  seasons  filled  with  guests  of  the 
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better  classes.  One  spring  just  before  the  close  of  the  season,  a 
case  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  the  house,  a  young  man,  who 
made  a  good  recovery.  The  guests  soon  left  for  their  homes,  but 
alas,  on  the  way  some,  and  others  after  arriving  there,  were  at- 
tacked with  fever  of  a  very  severe  type.  Some  fifteen  persons  in 
all  (including  the  manager  of  the  hotel  himself),  had  the  disease, 
and  all  but  two  or  three  died. 

An  examination  showed  that  the  drain  was  carelessly  laid,  and 
that  it  leaked  near  the  well,  which  thus  became  polluted.  Its  water 
was  drank  by  the  100  guests,  more  or  less,  without  suspicion  of 
anything  wrong,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  outbreak  of  fever, 
would  probably  have  continued  in  use,  as  there  was  no  known  com- 
plaint made  of  its  taste. 

Another  cause  of  complaint,  if  not  of  actual  sickness,  arises  from 
air  contamination  by  the  d  composing  matters  of  sink  or  privy.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  more  easy  to  inveigh  against  these  conditions 
found  in  so  many  of  our  homes,  than  to  suggest  practical  means 
for  their  improvement.  Still  much  can  be  done  to  improve,  if  not 
to  perfect  these  conditions. 

And  first  of  the  sink,  it  should  be  tight  with  enough  inclination 
to  drain  easily  and  completely  through  a  spout  or  pipe,  with  a  trap 
somewhere  in  its  course  to  keep  out  the  odor,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  convey  the  water  to  a  point  sufficiently  removed  from  well 
and  cellar,  if  possible,  to  be  safe,  and  where  it  can  be  treated  in 
different  ways  according  to  circumstances. 

If  it  can  be  carried  to  a  stream  of  running  water  of  such  size  that 
the  sewage  becomes  oxydized,  and  no  precipitation  occurs  upon  it& 
banks,  this  method  will  give  less  trouble  than  any  other.  A  closed 
and  tight  pit,  covered  to  protect  from  rain,  and  containing  dry  loam 
or  swamp  muck  gradually  thrown  in  as  it  becomes  wet,  and  when 
saturated,  promptly  removed  for  agricultural  purposes,  would  be  an 
excellent  method,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  would  be  very  apt 
to  be  neglected  and  to  become  a  nuisance. 

Then  there  is  the  cesspool,  tight  and  leaching,  sub-surface  irriga- 
tion, or  absorption  through  porous  tiles  just  below  the  surface,  and 
what  is  most  common  of  all,  discharge  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground 

The  tight  cesspool  is  a  safe  method,  if  properly  cared  for,  but 
demands  more  constant  attention  than  any  other.  It  must  be 
emptied  before  it  is  full  to  over-flowing,  either  by  pumping  or  dip- 
ping, and  its  contents  either  spread  upon  cultivated  ground  or 
carted  to  a  safe  distance.     The  leaching  cesspool  is  entirely  con- 
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demned  by  many  sanitarians,  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  it  can  be  recommended  or  allowed.  In  a  porous  soil,  at  a  safe 
distance  from  well  and  cellar,  and  where  a  system  of  under  drains 
can  be  laid  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  cesspool,  it 
may  be  allowed  in  its  most  primitive  form,  viz.  :  A  half  hogshead 
sunk  in  the  ground  in  an  inverted  position  and  covered  with  a  foot 
of  earth.  Its  location  should  be  changed  two  or  three  times  a  year 
to  prevent  saturation  of  the  filter. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  all  is  sub-surface  irrigation,  when 
the  location  admits  of  it.  A  series  of  parallel  or  radiating  drains 
of  two  inch,  unglazed,  earthen  drain  pipe,  is  laid  about  one  foot 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  connected  with  a  tight  receiving 
tank,  and  with  some  device,  as  a  siphon  or  tip  tank,  so  that  the 
discharge  will  be  of  an  intermittent  character.  The  drains  should 
be  laid  with  only  a  slight  inclination,  and  the  ends  a  small  distance 
apart  and  covered  with  something  to  keep  out  the  soil  and  permit 
the  escape  of  the  water.  The  object  of  the  intermittent  flow  is  to 
fill  a  large  portion  of  the  drain  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  portion 
nearest  the  tank  shall  not  become  clogged  or  saturated  by  the  con- 
stant dribble  of  the  water  into  it.  As  to  the  length  of  drain  re- 
quired, much  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  For  an 
ordinary  family  of  six  persons  and  in  a  fairly  porous  soil,  probably 
100  or  150  feet  would  be  sufficient ;  if  the  soil  was  tough  or  clayey, 
more  would  be  required,  and  in  this  case  the  area  should  be  thor- 
oughly under-drained. 

The  absorption  area  can  be  utilized  for  field  or  garden  although 
if  ploughed  it  must  be  shoal  furrowed,  with  the  team  walking  upon 
the  unbroken  ground. 

As  to  the  last  method,  that  of  discharging  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  it  is  the  one  least  to  be  recommended,  and  should  only 
be  permitted  when  the  water  can  be  spread  over  cultivated  ground 
and  often  stirred  with  the  hoe  to  cover  and  prevent  putrefaction,  or 
else  conveyed  to  such  a  distance  from  all  dwellings  or  sources  of 
water  supply  that  no  infection  can  possibly  occur.  If  spread  over 
cultivated  ground,  at  least  sixty-five  square  feet  of  ground  would 
be  required  for  each  person. 

As  to  the  privy,  the  dry  earth  closet  is  undoubtedly  the  safest 
and  best,  where  there  are  no  sewers  or  water  supply,  other  than 
that  brought  by  hand.  Next  the  barrel  system,  then  the  vault,  if 
cleaned  sufficiently  often.  And  last,  the  ordinary  small  hole  in  the 
ground,  with  its  disgusting  odors,  carried  to  long  Tdistances  by  cur- 
rents of  air,  or  often  by  its  connection  with  the  sills  of  the  building 
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in  which  its  personality  is  placed ;  often,  too,  the  house  slops  are 
thrown  in  and  rain  water  from  the  roof  fills  it  up  and  so  remains 
until  by  percolation  it  settles  into  the  soil,  carrying  its  filth,  and 
often  disease  germs  where  it  can  the  most  easily  go. 

Who,  then,  can  wonder  at  the  different  odor  and  taste  of  water 
from  different  wells?  at  the  frequent  occurrence  of  animal  epithelia, 
or  of  chlorides,  ammonia  and  nitrites?  And  what  is  the  remedy? 
Study  to  place  the  well  at  a  good,  safe  distance  from  any  possible 
source  of  contamination,  trusting  to  distance  alone  if  in  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil.  If  in  ledge,  study  its  trend  or  slope.  If  in  clay, 
which  usually  has  to  be  gone  through  before  good  water  can  be  ob- 
tained, line  the  upper  part  of  the  well  with  brick,  laid  in  cetoent 
and  thoroughly  cemented  on  the  outside,  making  their  connection 
with  the  clay  as  perfect  as  possible  to  keep  out  the  surface  water, 
and  so  obtain  the  supply  from  below.  But  I  believe  best  of  all  is 
the  driven  well,  where  it  can  be  put  down.  It  does  not  drain  the 
soil  around  it  so  easily  as  the  open  cylinder,  it  always  takes  the  wa- 
ter from  the  bottom,  and  is  generally  deeper  than  dug  wells  in  the 
same  soil.  It  affords  no  receptacle  for  animals,  as  the  batrachise, 
which  in  dry  times  often  get  into  the  well  and  die,  thus  polluting 
the  water  before  it  is  known. 

Gentlemen,  the  subject  is  a  vast  and  intricate  one,  it  demands 
the  best  thought  and  experience  of  our  day,  the  evils  and  dangers 
cannot  be  entirely  removed,  but  let  us  study  to  modify  and  im- 
prove them.  TO    BE   CONTINUED, 

Drinks  in  Fevers. 

Elderly  persons  tell  surprising  stories  of  the  old  time  fear  of 
o-iving  cold  water  to  fever  patients.  This  has  long  since  passed, 
and  they  now  are  permitted  to  drink  freely.  Still  further  than  this, 
starting  principally  from  the  theoretical  consideration  that  the 
poisonous  products  of  the  action  of  disease-producing  bacteria  in 
the  infectious  diseases  may  be  got  rid  of  by  washing  them  out,  a 
few  physicians  have  tried  the  administration  of  drinks  in  very  great 
quantities, — much  more  than  the  patients  would  voluntarily  call  for. 
For  instance,  *Dr.  Valentini  of  Konigsberg  directs  the  nurses  to 
give  the  typhoid  fever  patients  milk,  bouillon  and  water  in  quanti- 
ties that  would  appear  impracticable  if  mentioned.  In  addition  to  it 
all  he  has  latterly  given  200  grams  of  sugar  of  milk  dissolved  in  a 
liter  of  water  as  a  food  and  to  increase  the  diuretic  effect. 

The  results  we  are  told  are  surprising.  The  concentrated  renal 
secretion  is  diluted  and  increased  and,  even  at  the  acme  of  the  dis- 
ease, its  quantity  is  maintained  at  much  above  what  is  usual  in  fever. 
In  milder  cases  the  diuresis  is  kept  somewhat  above  the  normal. 
The  patients  were  more  comfortable  than  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  treatment,  and  all  the  cases  terminated  favorably. 

*Deutsche  Med.  Woch.  XVII,  9I4. 
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Some  Points  in  School  Hygiene. 

BY    DR.    J.    O.    WEBSTER,    MEMBER    OF    THE    STATE    BOARD. 

(Abstract  of  the  Paper.) 

Heating  and  Ventilatiov . — To  keep  the  air  of  a  school-room  in  a 
reasonably  pure  condition,  requires  the  supply  of  thirty  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air  a  minute  for  each  pupil.  This  involves  a  change  of 
the  air  in  the  room  eight  or  ten  times  an  hour.  In  our  climate, 
during  most  of  the  year,  this  air  must  be  warmed  before  or  after  its 
entrance  ;  and  the  subjects  of  heating  and  ventilation  are  closely 
connected.     There  is  also  involved  the  removal  of  the  foul  air. 

The  air  may  be  introduced  through  a  jacketed  stove,  sitting  in 
the  room,  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  or  boxes  containing  steam  radi- 
ators in  the  cellar.  The  heated  air,  on  entering,  seeks  the  top  of 
the  room  and  gradually  sinks  as  it  becomes  cooled,  more  warm  air 
taking  its  place.  The  outlets  for  foul  air  should  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  room,  and  must  be  connected  with  heated  flues  unless  me- 
chanical power  be  used.  Both  inlet  and  outlet  flues  should  have 
an  area  of  one  square  foot  for  every  twelve  pupils. 

An  ordinary  house  furnace  will  not  supply  air  enough  for  school- 
room heating.  Large  air-heaters  are  made  for  this  purpose,  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  large  volumes  of  air  warmed  to  about  90°.  These 
are  suitable  for  two  or  four-roomed  buildings.  For  larger  build- 
ings, steam  is  preferable.  For  one-room  schoolhouses,  jacketed 
stoves  must  be  relied  upon  ;  and  these  are  now  in  the  market,  for 
burning  either  coal  or  wood. 

Some  very  important  practical  points,  which  apply  to  all  systems 
of  ventilation,  are  these  :     There  should  be  no  valves  in  either  the 
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hot  air  or  ventilating  registers,  or  other  means  by  which  the  air 
can  be  shut  off  from  the  room  by  the  teacher  during  school  hours. 

Every  heating  flue  should  be  provided  with  a  cold  air  valve, 
worked  from  the  school  room,  by  which  the  temperature  can  be 
regulated  by  the  admission  of  cold  air  to  the  flue,  where  it  will  mix 
with  the  heated  air  and  lower  its  temperature  when  necessary,  with- 
out diminishing  the  amount  of  air  supplied  to  the  room. 

All  methods  of  ventilation  dependent  for  their  action  upon 
heated  flues  are  more  or  less  defective  and  unsatisfactory  ;  because 
their  operation  depends  upon  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  in-doors  and  out-of-doors  air.  If  they  furnish  a  full  supply  of 
air  in  cold  weather,  in  mild  weather  their  action  is  impaired  from 
the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  slower.  Only  mechani- 
cal ventilation  can  be  depended  upon  under  all  circumstances. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  fans,  moved  by  steam  power 
or  water  motors,  either  in  the  basement,  driving  a  given  quantity 
of  warmed  air  through  flues  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  or  at  the 
top  of  the  building,  drawing  the  air  through  the  ventilating  flues 
from  the  rooms. 

The  former  method  is  theoretically  preferable  and  practically 
much  more  satisfactory.  It  furnishes  the  exact  amount  of  air 
needed  at  all  temperatures  ;  and  the  same  amount  of  air  must  es- 
cape from  the  rooms  through  the  ventilating  flues,  which  in  this 
case  do  not  need  to  be  heated.  It  should  be  applied  to  all  large 
schoolhouses.  Good  examples  of  this  method  can  be  seen  in  the 
State  Capitol  and  in  the  U.  S.  public  building  at  Augusta. 

The  method  by  extraction  of  air — the  fan  at  the  top  of  the 
building — is  in  use  in  the  Oak  Street  School  in  Lewiston  and  in 
the  new  pavilions  at  the  Insane  Hospital. 

Dr.  Webster  next  took  up  the  subject  of 

ISchool  Furniture. — His  remarks  were  substantially  the  same  con- 
tained in  his  paper  in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  The  points  most  insisted  on  were  :  That  each  room 
should  contain  at  least  three  sizes  of  desks  ;  that  pupils  should  be 
seated  in  seats  adapted  to  their  sizes,  so  that  the  seat  is  the  height 
of  the  bend  of  the  knee  when  standing,  the  edge  of  the  desk  the 
height  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  when  sitting  ;  that  the  edge  of  the 
desk  should  overlap  that  of  the  seat  1^  inches.  The  so-called 
* 'automatic"  furniture  was  strongly  condemned,  as  both  dangerous 
and  unnecessary.     The  "Boston"  furniture — desks  and   chairs — 
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was,  on  the  whole,  given  the  preference.  The  rest  of  the  paper  is 
given  in  full  and  was  devoted  to  some  remarks  on 

The  Management  of  Pupils. — Teachers  should  remember  that  their 
pupils,  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools  are  young  animals,  whose  normal 
state,  when  not  asleep,  is  that  of  constant  motion,  and  that  to  make 
them  maintain  a  fixed  position  for  a  long  time  is  down-right  cruelty  ; 
more  than  that,  it  inflicts  permanent  injury,  for  the  bones  and  muscles 
are  soft  and  weak  and  deformity  is  easily  produced  by  constant 
pressure  in  any  one  direction.  A  school  in  which  ''perfect  order" 
is  maintained  is  an  abomination ;  that  is,  perfect  order  in  a  sense 
of  immobility  of  the  pupils  in  their  seats,  and  profound  stillness 
permitting  the  fall  of  a  pin  to  be  heard.  Much  injury  is  inflicted 
by  compelling  pupils  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  books.  A 
normal  eye,  when  accommodated  to  near  objects,  is  in  a  state  of 
tension  and  ought  to  be  often  rested  by  looking  away  at  something 
not  less  than  twenty  feet  distant.  If  this  is  not  done  disease  is 
sure  to  occur. 

Besides  the  ordinary  recesses,  free  gymnastics  should  be  judi- 
ciously employed,  especially  with  young  pupils.  Deprivation  of 
recess  is  not  a  proper  punishment. 

A  class  should  not  stand  during  recitations,  as  was  formerly  the 
practice,  but  only  the  pupils  rise  as  they  recite.  Standing  still  is 
much  more  tiresome  and  injurious  than  walking,  because  in  stand- 
ing all  the  muscles  of  locomotion  are  contracted,  whereas  in  walk- 
ing they  are  alternately  contracted  and  relaxed.  Standing  in  the 
corner,  as  a  punishment,  should  never  be  long  continued. 

The  process  of  nutrition  and  excretion  go  on  more  rapidly  in 
young  children  than  in  older  persons  and  natural  calls  must  be  at- 
tended to  oftener,  and  much  more  frequently  in  some  children  than 
others.  With  proper  precautions  against  idleness  or  truancy,  teach- 
ers should  be  very  careful  that  no  injury  is  done  to  pupils  by  refus- 
ing necessary  requests. 

School  hours  have  been  too  long.  It  is  a  severe  tax  upon  child- 
ren to  confine  them  six  hours  a  day.  In  most  cities  the  school  day 
has  been  reduced  to  five  hours  and  more  and  better  work  is  accom- 
plished than  formerly.  This  chauge  should  be  made  wherever 
practicable,  but  in  most  country  mixed  schools,  with  their  multipli- 
city of  class,  s,  it  will  not  be  found  possible  to  complete  the  work 
in  less  than  six  hours.  Even  five  hours  is  too  long  for  the  young- 
est pupils,  say  of  six  years  and  under,  and  they  should  be  dismissed 
at  recess  if  practicable. 
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The  school  age  is  much  too  low  in  this  State,  and  time  and  money- 
are  wasted  in  trying  to  teach  children  that  would  be  better  off  at 
home.  A  child  under  six  years  of  age  has  no  business  in  a  school 
room,  and  if  school  life  is  begun  at  7  or  8  it  is  still  better.  Teach- 
ers, while  compelled  to  receive  these  little  ones  to  their  schools, 
should  take  care  that  the  least  possible  injury  results. 

Teachers  should  look  after  the  clothing  of  their  pupils,  should 
see  that  it  is  properly  dried  when  wet  and  that  out-of-doors  wraps, 
especially  rubber  overshoes,  are  not  worn  during  school  hours. 

In  short,  a  teacher  needs  to  be  a  student  of  sanitary  science  and 
to  exercise  constant  vigilance  against  every  danger  to  the  health  of 
his  pupils. 


The  Proper  Li^htin^  of  School  £looms. 

BY  JAS    A.   SPAULDING,  M.  D.,  PORTLAND. 

In  regard  to  the  lighting  of  schools  there  is  nothing  wholly  new 
to  be  said,  for  all  of  these  questions  have  been  so  deeply  considered 
that  they  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled.  Still,  like  everything 
in  this  world,  there  cannot  be  too  much  reiteration  of  facts,  nor  too 
much  repetition  of  the  sum  of  our  present  wisdom,  because  there 
are  so  many  new  ideas  coming  down  upon  us  in  the  rush  of  modern 
times  that  unless  we  review,  as  every  scholar  must  do,  what  we 
have  once  been  over,  their  is  likelihood  of  fprgetting  what  we  once 
knew. 

I  intend,  therefore,  to  review  the  important  question  of  the  best 
way  of  lighting  school  rooms,  at  least  from  my  point  of  view, 
gained  by  considerable  experience.  It  is  hard  to  determine  the 
standard  of  illumination  desirable  in  school  rooms  without  a  pho- 
tometer (measurer  of  light),  but  such  are  expensive  and  not 
absolutely  necessary.  I  should  say  that  to  have  a  set  of  test  type 
in  every  school  room  would  be  useful,  because  by  knowing  how  far 
the  type  ought  to  be  seen  on  a  clear  day,  we  could  tell  how  defect- 
ive the  light  must  be  in  any  room  if  the  same  type  could  not  be 
seen  but  half  so  far.  For  ordinary  purposes  a  few  standard  letters 
might  be  hung  across  the  room,  and  if  they  could  be  seen  as  they 
should  be,  then  the  room  may  be  assumed  to  have  sufficient 
illumination. 

Let  us  now  answer  actual  questions  and  decide  how  many  win- 
dows such  and  such  a  room  ought  to  have,  and  how  high  from  top 
of  the  ceiling  and  how  near  to  the  floor  they  should  be  built,  and 
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toward  what  direction  they  ought  to  open  so  as  to  get  the  greatest 
light,  and  how  much  pillar  between  each  window,  and,  finally, 
should  the  windows  lie  on  both  sides  of  a  school  room  or  only  on 
one  side,  and  if  on  one  side  only,  should  they  be  on  the  right  or 
the   left  of  the  scholars?     Other  questions  may  arise  as  we  go  on. 

Windows  on  the  south  side  allow  more  light  than  those  on  the 
north,  and  additionally,  the  question  of  heating  rooms  in  this 
respect  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  with  the  windows  to  the  north, 
the  colder  the  exposure,  even  for  those  who  claim  that  the 
northern  light  is  the  best,  this  question  of  heating  the  room  must 
have  considerable  weight.  Cohn  believes  thoroughly  in  a  southern 
exposure,  for  his  voluminous  investigations  show  that  the  same 
scholars  tested  first  in  a  room  with  a  southern  exposure  and  then 
in  a  room  with  a  northern  exposure  could  see  better  in  the  first 
room.  They  could 'see  more  letters  in  the  test  tables,  and  see  them 
at  a  greater  distance.  But  as  the  sun  often  shines  in  very  warm 
at  a  southern  exposure  we  may  on  the  whole  urge  the  benefits  of 
the  eastward  and  a  little  southward,  for  then  we  get  the  morning 
sun  and  avoid  the  heat  of  the  southern  or  southwestern  sun.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  anything  from  east  to  west  is  permissible,  provided 
that  the  windows  are  -large  enough  and  that,  in  case  of  direct  sun- 
light, we  can  exclude  the  heat. 

It  is  best  not  to  have  any  light  from  north  of  the  east  and  west 
line  for  the  reason  of  absence  of  sun  in  that  direction  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  consequently  of  the  absence  of  light 
diffused  though  the  clouds  on  cloudy  daj^s  which  in  our  climate  are 
more  frequent  than  the  cbar  days.  If  there  is  no  other  chance  to 
light  the  room  than  from  the  north,  then  the  windows  must  be 
larger  proportionally.  For  these  reasons  then,  first,  the  less 
oppori unity  of  utilizing  diffused  light  on  cloudy  days  ;  second,  the 
colder  the  room  and  the  greater  the  heating  apparatus  needed  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  greater  the  expanse  of  glass  demanded,  it  is  better  from 
a  health  standpoint  and  the  standpoint  of  the  eyes  and  of  economy, 
to  light  the  school  room  from  south  of  the  east  and  west  line  if 
possible. 

The  amount  of  light  in  a  school  room  cannot  be  too  great  says 
our  best  authority.  The  room  should  be  flooded  with  light  so  that 
in  the  darkest  spot  any  scholar  can  see  to  read  the  finest  type  on  a 
dark  day.  That  must  be  the  standard.  The  number  and  the  size 
of  the  windows  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  smaller  and 
the  fewer  the  windows,  the  less  the  light  is  adnitted  In  some  of 
our  old  schools  the  windows  were  about  3.6  by  2.6.     The  best  rule 
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is  to  have  one  square  foot  of  glass  to  five  square  feet  of  floor  area. 
Yet  if  there  are  high  buildings  near  the  windows  of  a  school  with  a 
glass  area  of  one  foot  to  four  feet  of  floor  area,  it  will  be  darker 
than  a  school  in  the  open  with  one  glass  to  five  of  floor ;  so  much 
does  the  position  of  the  school,  compared  with  the  opposite  buildings, 
have  to  do  with  sufficient  or  insufficient  illumination.  But  to  that 
I  will  return  in  a  few  minutes. 

Furthermore,  before  we  go  too  far  in  deciding  how  many 
windows  we  shall  have,  or  how  large  they  shall  be,  let  us  start  by 
saying  that  all  school  windows  ought  to  be  as  near  as  possible  flush 
with  the  outside  walls  of  the  building.  The  shallower  the  embrasure 
in  which  the  window  is  set,  the  greater  the  amount  of  light 
admitted,  and  conversely,  any  embrasure  reduces  proportionally  to 
its  depth  the  amount  of  light  that  finally  enters  the  room. 

When  we  say  that  the  glass  area  should  measure  about  one  to 
four  or  five  we  exclude  the  sashes  and  window  frames  In  many  a 
school  the  windows  are  large  enough,  but  the  frames  are  so  thick 
and  there  are  so  many  pillars  between  the  windows,  and  there  are 
such  masses  of  plaster,  timber  and  mortar  to  support  the  walls  that 
the  light  is  bad. 

Two  window  surfaces  5x10,  near  together,  will  give  much  more 
light  than  two  windows  5x10  separated  by  wood  work  three  or  four 
feet  wide.  If  masonry  is  needed  to  support  the  wall,  make  it  taper 
in  towards  the  inside  of  the  room,  and  thus  enlarge  the  space  in  which 
the  light  may  enter.  This  tapering  need  not  apply  to  the  lower 
sill  of  the  window  unless  the  window  had  originally  been  built  too 
high  from  the  floor.  For  it  should  be  emphasized  here,  that  the 
lowest  sash  of  the  window  in  a  school  room  ought  not  to  be  nearer 
than  three  feet  or  perhaps  a  little  more  to  the  floor.  Build  the 
window  way  to  the  ceiling  if  necessary,  but  do  not  make  the  lower 
sill  any  nearer  than  about  three  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  best  scheme  that  I  have  seen  for  size  and  arrangement  of 
windows  and  masonry  or  plaster,  in  the  length  of  a  giveu  wall,  is 
this  :  first  the  plaster,  four  feet,  then  four  windows  each  in  the 
opening  four  feet  wide,  then  before  the  four  windows,  three  pillars 
of  plastering  each  one  foot  wide,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  wall 
plaster  three  feet  wide.  This  would  make  a  wall,  including 
windows  and  all  twenty- six  feet  Then  for  the  side  of  the 
room  we  ought  to  have,  first,  three  feet  of  plastering  or  wainscoting, 
then  a  window  ten  feet  high,  then  to  the  ceiling  one  foot,  making 
about  fourteen  feet  in  all.  Excluding  sashes  we  should  then  have 
the  windows  in  glass  surface  about  3  feet  6  inches  by  9  feet,  or  a 
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little  over.  The  width  of  a  room  so  arraDged  would  be  properly 
twenty-one  feet,  and  the  window  surface  to  the  floor  area  would  be 
about  1  to  4^ .  Any  school  room  thus  constructed  with  windows 
flush  to  the  outer  walls  and  no  buildings  near,  would  be  scientifically 
and  satisfactorily  lighted,  provided  that  the  light  came  any  where 
from  south  of  the  east  and  west  compass  lines. 

Perverse  illumination  of  a  school  room  is  as  bad  as  too  little 
illumination.  By  this  I  mean  if  the  windows  open  too  near  the 
floor  or  too  far  down  from  the  ceiling,  in  such  a  case  shadows  are 
likely  to  be  thrown  on  the  work  and  the  light  fails  to  penetrate  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  room.  It  does  not  work  well  in  such  cases 
to  cover  the  lower  sash  with  a  curtain  for  then  the  illumination  as 
a  whole  is  defective. 

When  a  school  house  is  only  one  story  high  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  the  whole  of  the  left  wall  in  each  room  one  large 
window,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  feet  of  plastered  surface 
:at  each  end,  and  pillars  or  beams  not  wider  than  twelve  inches  in 
between  each  pair  of  windows,  according  to  the  length  of  the  wall. 

Light  should  always  come  from  the  left  if  possible,  and  especially 
is  this  a  necessity  where  there  is  much  drawing  or  writing.  If  the 
light  comes  from  behind  it  not  only  throws  on  the  work  a  shadow 
of  the  pupil's  body  and  head,  but  it  dazzles  the  teacher's  eye  so 
that  the  faces  and  expressions  of  the  children  are  indistinct.  If  a 
school  room  has  been  arranged  so  that  the  windows  are  on  the 
right  hand,  then  the  desks  should  be  at  once  reversed,  lest  the 
hand  of  the  child  in  drawing  or  writing  throw  a  shadow  on  the  very 
spot  which  is  to  be  occupied  with  a  mark  from  the  pen  or  pencil. 
This  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  If  the  light  comes  from 
in  front,  as  it  does  occasionally  in  some  school  rooms,  it  must  be 
either  insufficient  to  illuminate  the  whole  room,  or  else  so  dazzling 
as  to  do  harm  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  face  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
preventing  anyone  seeing  what  is  written  on  the  blackboards,  which 
are  often  built  between  the  windows.  I  trust  that  none  are  so 
arranged  except  as  a  necessity.  I  would  here  remark,  also,  that 
the  blackboards,  even  when  well  arranged  as  to  light,  are  generally 
built  too  far  down  towards  the  floor.  The  result  is  a  waste  of 
space,  because  the  examples  cannot  be  seen  owing  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  scholars'  bodies. 

Although  it  is  always  best  to  have  the  light  come  from  the  left, 
especially  when  the  children  are  writing  or  drawing,  it  will  not  do 
to  have  it  come  solely  from  that  side  or  indeed  from  any  one  side, 
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if  the  room  is  too  wide,  that  is,  more  than  the  21  feet  which  we 
previously  agreed  to  call  a  normal  width  with  a  glass  surface  about 
nine  feet  high.  A  room  30  to  40  feet  wide  cannot  be  properly 
lighted  by  windows  from  one  side  only,  unless  the  windows  are  1  6 
feet  or  more  high  and  extend  fully  to  the  ceiling,  while  the  size  of 
the  wall  would  measure  as  much  as  20  or  24  feet.  Or  a  room  40 
feet  wide  with  a  height  of  12  feet  would  have  to  be  nearly  all  glass 
on  the  left  side,  and  either  additionally  behind  and  in  front  to  be 
properly  lighted.  Where  the  room  is  too  wide  to  be  well  lighted 
from  the  left  side  alone,  we  must  have  additional  light  from  the 
right  side,  and  in  order  to  avoid  cross  lights  which  are  "perverse'* 
the  windows  on  the  right  side  must  be  smaller  and  higher  up  in  the 
wall  than  those  on  the  left  side.  They  ought  to  be  one-half  the 
size  on  the  right  side  of  that  on  the  left,  and  not  less  than  six  or 
seven  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  lowest  sash.  Then  a  narrow  black- 
board could  be  built  in  under  them. 

A  glass  roof  would  be  the  ideal,  for  then  there  could  be  no  place 
in  the  room  unilluminated.  But  this  cannot  be  done  where  snow 
is  prevalent  so  many  months  in  the  year,  nor  can  we  find  sufficient 
land  in  cities  to  indulge  in  such  large  one-storied  edifices  as  would 
be  needed  to  accommodate  all.  If  at  any  time,  mechanical  schools 
are  established  in  the  state,  it  would  be  interesting  experimentally  ta 
try  this  method  of  illuminating.  This  has  already  been  satisfactorily 
done  in  many  chemical  and  microscopical  laboratories. 

The  surroundings  of  school  houses  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  studying  the  question  of  the  proper  lighting  of  school  rooms. 
No  matter  how  strictly  we  follow  the  standards  of  proper  height^ 
length  and  width  of  the  room  and  proper  proportional  size  of  the 
windows,  the  light  in  school  rooms  will  be  insufficient  if  in  any  way 
blockaded  by  trees  or  neighboring  buildings.  The  most  learned 
French  authority  demands  that  the  distance  between  any  school 
house  and  the  nearest  building  ought  to  be  at  least  twice  the  height 
of  the  school  house  itself.  If  a  school  house  is  40  feet  high,  no 
buildings  should  be  allowed  within  80  feet  of  the  same,  unless  the 
school  has  so  been  arranged  that  the  rooms  are  not  on  that  side 
which  is  nearer  than  the  prescribed  distance  to  any  other  building. 
If  corridors  only  are  on  the  side  of  a  school  house  within  10  or  20 
or  30  feet  of  the  nearest  building,  no  harm  will  result  from  insuffi- 
cient lighting. 

The  deleterious  effect  of  the  propinquity  of  high  buildings  to 
school  houses  has  been  scientifically  demonstrated  by  the  discovery 
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of  a  greater  degree  of  short  sightedness  in  schools  in  narrow  streets^ 
and  with  high  buildings  lying  adjacent  inside  of  the  prescribed 
limits,  than  in  schools  of  the  same  grade  where  all  four  sides  were 
open  to  the  light.  Therefore,  I  say  earnestly,  in  putting  up  school 
houses  get  space  enough  to  start  with,  and  have  assurance  that 
this  once  adequate  space  shall  never  be  built  upon  whilst  the  school 
house  stands  and  continues  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 
A  similar  bad  effect  may  be  produced  in  the  school  house  itself  by 
arcades,  the  rooms  built  in  beneath,  instead  of  having  the  windows- 
nearly  flush  with  the  walls. 

If  a  school  has  once  been  built  with  too  small  windows,  watch 
the  effect  of  an  old  dwelling  house  converted  into  a  store  with  large 
windows.  If  we  can  thus  illuminate  an  old  mansion  we  can  surely 
do  as  much  for  our  school  rooms. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  in  this  point  of  view  that  whereas  in  1875  a 
certain  grammar  school  had  exhibited  such  and  such  a  percentage  of 
short  sight  with  ill-lit  rooms,  that  percentage  in  1885  had  decreased 
one-half  in  the  same  rooms,  after  enlarging  the  windows. 

Gray  or  blue  curtains  are  useful  in  some  school  rooms  to  bar  out 
direct  sunlight.  They  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  pull  both  way& 
in  pairs,  and  by  a  little  ingenuity  in  this  respect  the  direct  light 
can  be  excluded  without  darkening  the  room  at  all.  Ground  glas& 
in  all  the  windows  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  curtains, 
but  it  is  too  dazzling  for  the  eyes  when  the  sun  lies  directly  upon 
it.  Blinds  on  the  inside  of  the  window  are  also  useful,  but  on  the 
whole,  curtains  are  the  best  means  of  excluding  direct  sunlight. 

When  the  building  is  so  wide  that  two  rooms  can  be  built  opposite 
one  another,  a  wooden  partition  with  glass  in  the  upper  halves  is  very 
useful  to  illuminate  the  back  side  of  each  room.  The  lower  halves^ 
can  be  utilized  for  blackboards. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  one  suggestion  pertinent  to  this 
topic.  All  short  sighted  school  children  ought  to  be  favored  by 
being  seated  in  good  light  and  not  too  far  from  the  blackboards. 
And  more  than  that,  it  is  my  opinion,  after  many  years  of  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  that  short  sighted  children  cannot  too 
early  be  furnished  with  proper  glasses.     Parents  ought  to  see  to 

this  and  have  the  glasses  accurately  chosen.  They  should  be  fitted 
into  eye  glasses  so  as  to  be  easily  removed,  because  where  simple 
short  sight  exists  the  glasses  are  to  be  worn  only  to  see  distant 
objects,  and  not  for  reading  or  study.  But  where  short  sight,  both 
for  far  and  near  exists,  the  glasses  should  be  chosen  with  extreme 
care  and  fitted  into  spectacle  frames  in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  and  of  the  least  harm  to  the  wearer. 
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Crymnastics  in  Schools. 

BY    DR.    F.    H.    WHITTIER    OF    BOWDOIN    COLLEGE. 

Mr.  President. — I  understood  that  I  was  to  speak  especially  on 
the  subject  of  gymnastics  in  schools  and  for  that  reason  the  remarks 
1  make  will  be  on  that  subject.  It  is  often  j«aid  that  Maine  is  a 
good  State  to  rear  men  and  women  in,  and  I  think  the  State  has 
well  earned  that  reputation.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason 
that  a  state  like  Maine,  situated  at  the  extreme  northeastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  sparsely  populated,  containing  altogether 
about  one  one-hundredth  of  the  population  of  this  country,  should 
have  so  many  men  of  whom  America  is  proud  ?  Why  should  it 
have  such  a  great  influence  upon  the  politics  of  this  country,  be- 
sides furnishing  governors,  congressmen,  judges  and  college  presi- 
dents to  her  sister  states.  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  what  a  great 
many  of  our  Maine  men  and  women  owe  their  success  in  life  to  the 
robust  strength  and  sound  constitutions  developed  by  the  exercise 
afforded  by  their  country  lives  among  the  hills  of  Maine.  Dr. 
Webster  has  emphasized  the  connection  between  a  sound  mind  and 
a  sound  body  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  The  history  of  individuals  shows  this  connection,  and  the 
history  of  nations  shows  the  same  thing.  Take  for  example 
ancient  Greece,  the  first  country  to  make  physical  exercise  a  part 
of  the  education  of  youth.  As  long  as  those  exercises  were  pop- 
ular, as  long  as  they  were  kept  up,  Greece  steadily  rose  in  intellect- 
ual and  political  power  and  influence ;  but  as  soon  as  the  people 
became  rich  and  luxurious,  and  allowed  those  exercises  to  decline, 
then  intellectual  progress  stopped  and  their  political  power  began  to 
wane  A  few  centuries  later  Rome  had  the  same  experience. 
Coming  down  to  modern  times,  about  fifty  years  or  more  ago,  Ger- 
many introduced  a  complete  system  of  physical  education  into  the 
public  schools,  and  into  her  army,  and  you  all  know  the  great  ad- 
vance that  Germany  has  made  of  late  years,  both  in  the  matter  of 
political  influence  and  intellectual  growth.  The  Germans  them- 
selves ascribe  a  great  share  of  this  advance  to  the  influence  of  their 
system  of  physical  education.  Perhaps  the  greatest  miracle  of 
modern  times  is  how  a  country  like  England,  in  area  hardly  twice 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Maine,  should  exercise  a  greater  influence 
in  the  world  than  any  other  country.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
consider  how  far  this  influence   is  due  to  the  pluck,  energy  and 
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strength  developed  by  that  system  of  games  and  out  of  door  sports 
for  which  England  is  noted.  To  those  who  believe,  as  we  do,  in 
the  connection  between  a  sound  mind  and  a  sound  body,  it  is  not 
cheerful  to  think  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  Maine  are  of  less  vigor- 
ous physique  than  were  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  fifty 
years  ago.  If  you  doubt  that  this  is  so,  you  have  only  to  talk  with 
the  oldest  inhabitant  and  you  will  be  assured  that  there  were  giants 
in  those  days,  and  that  the  boys  and  girls  now  are  not  at  all  phy- 
sically what  they  were  then.  Take  the  one  thing  of  placing  a  bar 
or  string  the  height  of  the  head  when  erect,  and  then  by  taking  a 
run,  jumping  over  it.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  Maine  that  can 
do  that  athletic  feat  to-day,  and  yet  I  never  talked  with  the  oldest 
inhabitant  but  what  had  done  that  thing  himself,  or  who  had  an 
uncle  who  could  do  it.  Take  the  feat  of  lifting  a  barrel  of  whiskey 
by  the  chimes  and  drinking  out  of  the  bunghole.  Where  is  the 
man  to-day  that  can  carry  off  a  barrel  of  whiskey  in  that  way,  or 
in  any  other. 

But  I  feel  sure  that  Maine  children  now  are  weaker  than  they 
used  to  be  ;  and  I  think  it  is  due  largely  to  two  causes.  First,  the 
health  of  Maine  people  is  fast  changing.  We  are  changing  from 
an  agricultural  and  lumbering  country  to  a  manufacturing  country. 
Farming  and  lumbering,  and  other  laborious  occupations  are  be- 
coming unpopular.  We  are  changing  from  hand  workers  to  brain 
workers.  If  this  age  of  steam  ^nd  electricity  keeps  on,  the  time  is 
coming  when  a  man's  life-work  will  involve  no  severer  physical 
exercise  than  pressing  an  electric  button  or  dropping  a  nickle  in 
the  slot.     [Laughter.] 

Another  reason  for  the  increased  weakness  of  our  children  is  in 
the  faulty  methods  used  by  parents  in  bringing  children  up.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  are  bringing  up  their  children  too  much  in  the 
same  way  they  rear  house  plants.  It  is  not  well  for  children  to  be  kept 
under  a  glass  case,  nor  is  it  well  for  children  to  be  dressed  so  nicely 
that  they  cannot  play  in  the  dirt.  The  Grecian  mother  wanted  her 
son  to  return  with  his  shield,  or  upon  it.  The  New  England  mo- 
ther, while  she  may  be  anxious  that  her  boy  should  learn  to  swim, 
is  unwilling  that  he  should  go  near  the  water. 

The  situation  of  our  girls  is  worse  than  that  of  the  boys.  At 
the  age  when  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Annie  Louise  Gary  and 
Lillian  Norton  were  tramping  through  the  woods  and  fields,  chas- 
ing butterflies  or  picking  blueberries,  the  girls  of  to-day  are  play- 
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ing  with  dolls  or  poring  over  the  books  and  developing  spinal  curva- 
ture at  the  piano. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  Maine  children  are  in  arrears  in  the 
matter  of  physical  development ;  that  children  of  a  given  age  are 
not  as  well  developed  as  children  of  that  age  should  be.  During 
the  past  few  years  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  note  the  develop- 
meut  of  boys  as  they  come  to  college — boys  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  nineteen — and  I  am  convinced  that  these  boys  are  not 
as  well  developed  as  they  w^ould  be  if  they  had  had  a  fair  amount 
of  exercise.  My  experience  has  been  that  such  boys,  during  the 
first  five  months  of  their  college  course  in  the  gymnasium,  increase 
their  strength  on  an  average  between  thirty  and  fifty  per  cent ; 
and  I  am  not  so  conceited,  I  have  not  such  faith  in  my  mode  of 
training,  as  to  think  that  I  could  get  any  such  results  if  their  physical 
training  before  the}^  came  to  college  had  not  been  neglected. 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  experimenting  with  gymnas- 
tics in  the  public  schools  of  Brunswick.  The  results  there  have 
been  most  gratifying.  I  have  been  able  to  give  but  little  time  to 
the  work,  but  I  think  Prof.  Robinson  will  bear  me  out  in  the  state- 
ment that  what  little  work  has  been  done  has  exerted  a  marked 
change  over  the  personal  appearance  of  these  boys  and  girls. 
This  is  not  the  place,  nor  have  I  the  time  to  discuss  the  methods  to 
be  used  in  physical  education.  There  are  three  systems  in  vogue  in 
this  country  :  the  Sargent  system  devised  by  Dr.  Sargent,  himself 
a  native  of  Maine  ;  and  the  two  methods  imported  from  Europe — 
the  German  method  and  the  Swedish  method.  All  these  methods 
are  good  in  their  way.  The  Sargent  method  is  no  doubt  the  best 
for  colleges,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  colleges  in 
this  country.  It  is  too  expensive  and  takes  too  much  time  and 
money  to  be  placed  at  once  in  the«  public  schools.  The  German 
and  Swedish  methods  afford  a  system  of  class  work  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  uses  of  public  schools  with  very  little  expense.  I 
think  the  method  of  the  future  will  be  a  wise  combination  of  what 
is  best  in  the  German  and  Swedish  systems,  with  some  of  the 
leading  principals  of  the  Sargent  system.  The  Sargent  system,  as 
you  probably  all  know,  involves  a  careful  examination  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  prescription  of  such  exercise  as  will  tend  to  remedy  his 
physical  defects. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Maine  has  done  much 
to  advance  the  cause  of  physical  education  in  this  State,  and  I  hope 
it  will  still  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

It  seems  strange  that  our  Maine  teachers  are  so  far  behind  hand 
in  the  work.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  through  the  West,  gymnastics  are  being  rapidly  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools.  I  suppose  there  are  twice  as  many 
children  taking  regular  exercise  in  the  public  schools  this 
year  as  there  were  last,  and  twice  as  many  exercised  last  3^ear  as 
the  year  before.  It  has  spread  like  wildfire  everywhere,  and  I  hope 
you  will  all  exert  your  influence  to  see  that  the  State  of  Maine 
shall  be  true  to  her  SiJtate  motto  in  this  respect.     [Applause.] 
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Notes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 
Blanks  for  the  annual  reports  of  local  boards  have  been  sent  out. 


Secretaries  of  local  boards  should  now  and  then  consult  the 
* 'Reference  List"  of  blanks  and  circulars  to  see  whether  copies  of 
all  are  on  hand. 


We  hope  before  long  to  have  the  Inspector  catch  up  with  the 
march  of  time,  but,  with  the  late  pressure  of  work,  tardiness  has 
been  inevitable. 

If  any  person  who  should  be,  but  has  not  been  supplied  with 
blanks  as  provided  jn  the  new  vital  statistics  law,  will  notify 
''State  Registrar,  Augusta,"  it  will  be  a  favor. 


The  matter  of  vaccination  was  a  while  ago  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  After  a 
most  interesting  and  effective  debate,  the  Society,  numbering  many 
distinguished  practitioners  and  consultants  present,  gave  it  as  its 
conclusion  that  in  vaccination  we  have  the  best  and  safest  prophy- 
lactic yet  known  against  small-pox,  and  that,  in  the  view  of  the  / 
meeting,  the  principle  of  compulsory  vaccination  should,  from  the 
sanitary  point  of  view  have  a  place  in  the  new  law  for  the  regulation 
of  public  health. 

An  epidemic  of  jaundice  among  children  occurred  in  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  extending  into  some  of  the  neighboring  German 
during  the  years  of  1889  and  1890.  Dr.  Meinert,  who  made  states, 
collective  investigation,  reports  that  no  determined  geographical 
conditions  influenced  the  disease,  that  it  affect  principally  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  well  conditioned  families,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  disease  is  infectious  and  that  it  should  be  separated 
and  distinguished  from  ordinary  jaundice  as  a  disease  sui  geneis. 
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Objections  to  Placing  Hot  JLir  Be^isters  in  Floors. 

We  have  noticed  on  several  occasions,  a  most  disgusting,  if  not 
dangerous,  practice  arising  from  placing  hot  air  registers  in  floors. 
Reference  is  made  to  using  the  register  for  the  purpose  of  a  cuspi- 
dor. If  attention  is  paid  to  this,  one  will  be  surprised  to  note  the 
number  of  persons  guilty  of  this  act. 

Recently  in  a  hotel  heated  by  natural  gas,  and  having  a  large 
hot  air  register  in  the  floor,  we  saw  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  per- 
sons discharge  their  saliva  into  it.  One  of  these  was  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  hotel,  an  old  man  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  with 
a  copious  muco-purulent  expectoration.  One  can  scarcely  imagine 
anything  more  horrible.  And  if  we  consider  that  consumptives 
may  sometimes  cast  their  expectoration  into  the  register,  the 
danger  of  the  practice  becomes  apparent;  for  a  more  efficient 
method  of  scattering  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  through  the  air  of 
an  apartment  could  not  be  devised. 

The  floor  is  seldom  or  never  the  place  for  a  hot  air  register. 
With  the  greatest  possible  care  a  considerable  amount  of  dirt  will 
collect  in  it,  polluting  the  air  more  or  less,  that  enters  the  room. 
In  the  absence  of  cuspidors,  it  always  offers  a  tempting  place  for 
the  chewers  of  tobacco  to  dispose  of  their  spittle  without  b  traying 
their  filthy  habit.  Persons  coming  in  from  out  of  doors,  with  wet, 
dirty  feet,  will  nearly  always  stand  over  the  register  to  dry  their 
shoes,  affording  another  source  of  air  pollution.  Other  objections 
present  themselves,  but  those  given  should  sffiuce  to  condemn  plac- 
ing hot  air  registers  in  floors,  and  especially  in  public  places— 
Monthly  Sanitary  Record^  Ohio. 
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The  Practical  Wor^ln»  of  the  Pressnt  State  Sanitary  Lav. 

By   George    C.  Burgess,    Secretary   of  the   Local    Board   of    Health   of 

Portlanc- 

Prior  to  the  year  1887,  the  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
health  of  towns  and  cities  within  this  State,  was,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  municipal  officers. 

Elected  as  these  officers  were  to  manage  the  purely  business  mat- 
ters of  their  communities,  with  but  little  thought  of  their  connection 
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with  health  matters,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  very  little  was 
done  regarding  them,  and  unless  the  exigency  was  very  great,  it 
would  seem  that  the  municipal  officers  did  not  care  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  matters  pertaining  wholly  to  the  public  health,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  did  with  regard  to  care  of  the  poor,  the  public 
schools,  and  the  public  streets 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  often  a  need  for  action,  and 
the  need  and  the  demand  became  imperative,  not  only  for  some 
law  which  should  enable  prompt,  thorough  and  effective  action  to 
be  taken  to  conserve  the  public  health,  but  also  to  collect  and  col- 
late such  information  as  would  be  of  service  in  studying  the  causes 
of  such  diseases  as  are  prevalent  in  any  locality,  and  some  method 
of  prevention  and  limitation  of  such  diseases.  Out  of  this  need 
and  demand  came  the  health  law,  as  it  is  called,  of  1887. 

I  do  not  know  what  may  have  been  the  state  of  affairs  in  other 
municipalities,  but  here  in  Portland  very  little  was  done  in  health 
matters.  Now  and  then  a  complaint  would  be  made  by  an  indig- 
nant citizen,  of  some  outrageous  nuisance,  and  this  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  police  already  burdened  with  the  enforcement  of  in- 
numerable ordinances,  and  the  chance  was  that  many  complaints 
would  receive  little  attention  and  fewer  still  be  abated. 

In  1885,  a  Board  of  Health  was  formed,  under  a  law  passed  for 
the  purpose,  consisting  of  two  Aldermen,  two  Councilmen  and  the 
Mayor,  President  of  the  Common  ^Jouncil  and  City  Physician,  ad- 
ditional members  ex-officio.  * 

This  Board,  though  rather  cumbersome,  did  a  little  good  work 
in  mitigating  and  abating  some  bad  nuisances,  but  it  was  often 
times  difficult  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  quorum,  owing  to 
press  of  other  business.  It  was  the  intention  to  make  the  City 
Marshal  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Board,  but  when  citizens 
found  that  there  was  a  Board  which  actually  took  cognizance  of 
complaints,  they  poured  in  upon  it  in  such  numbers  that  the  Mar- 
shal said  that  if  he  was  to  attend  to  all  complaints  made  to  the 
Board,  he  must  neglect  everything  else,  so  that  in  his  place  an 
Inspector  was  appointed,  who  found  his  time  very  fully  occupied 
indeed. 

Considering  this  almost  entire  neglect  of  health  matters,  and 
consequent  ignorance  and  want  of  interest  in  them  throughout  the 
State,  it  is  certainly  wonderful  that  the  first  law  relating  exclu- 
sively to  this  subject  should  be  so  complete  ;  should  so  well  meet 
the  conditions  then  in  existence,   and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
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is  largely  owing  to  the  intelligence  and  painstaking  care  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board. 

I  am  sure  that  our  Boards  in  this  State  started  with  better  de- 
fined duties,  and  with  larger  powers  than  had  been  acquired  and 
formulated  in  many  States  when  health  laws  and  Boards  of  Health 
had  existed  for  years. 

Here  we  had  had  a  sort  of  experience  for  two  years,  and  as  it 
happened  that  two  persons  connected  with  the  old  Board  became 
members  of  the  new  one,  it  was  not  so. difficult  as  it  might  have 
been,  to  set  to  work  the  machinery  of  the  new  law. 

Under  the  broad  provisions  of  clause  V  of  section  7  of  the  law, 
from  time  to  time  rules  aud  orders  have  been  made,  approved,  as 
required  by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  put  into  effective 
use  and  service. 

I  wish,  however,  that  that  clause  went  at  least  one  step  further, 
and  in  that,  in  addition  to  "such  orders  aud  by-laws  as  they  shall 
think  necessary  and  proper  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health," 
some  authority  could  have  been  given  to  mitigate  or  abate  nuisances 
which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  that  class,  but  do  pertain  to  the 
great  comfort  of  living.  There  are  manifold  complaints  which  are 
brought  before  our  Board,  which  may  not  be  classed  with  those 
concerning  nuisances  dangerous  to  life  and  health,  but  they 
are  certainly  strongly  allied  to  them,  and  may,  although  not  ind  ca- 
tive  of  dangerous  conditions,  distinctly  indicate  conditions  which 
may  lead  to  danger  both  to  health  and  life. 

The  law  seems  primarily  to  have  been  intended  for  the  control  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and  next,  to  control  as  far  as 
is  possible  conditions  dangerous  in  a  general  way  to  life  and  health. 
Incidentally,  almost,  power  is  given  under  certain  restrictions,  to 
make  provisions  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health. 

Fortunately,  as  this  is  a  subject  which  interests  everybody,  the 
widest,  broadest  interpretation  is  allowed  in  the  construction  of  the 
law,  and  if  a  conservative  course  has  been  pursued,  so  as  to  gain 
public  confidence,  public  opinion  will  be  back  of  all  proper  efforts 
to  enforce  the  law  in  its  spirit,  even  if  the  letter  should  be  or  seem 
to  be,  wanting. 

The  main  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  in  any  law  of  the  kind,  is 
that  it  is  drawn  so  as  to  provide  for  conditions  which  differ  so 
greatly  as  do  those  which  obtain  in  city  and  country.  With  the 
exception  of  the  conditions  involved  in  those  matters  especially 
pertaining  to  the  control  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  and 
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which  no  doubt  apply  to  one  as  well  as  to  the  other,  there  is  hardly 
any  resemblance  between  the  conditions  existing  in  cities  and 
towns,  so  far  as  the  operation  of  this  law  is  concerned. 

I  think  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  all  the  complaints  made  to  our 
Board  come  from  causes  which  belong  to  crowded  localities. 

In  country  towns  without  general  water  supply,  with  large  spaces 
of  open  ground  separating  the  houses,  and  where  accumulative 
privies  if  not  universal  are  yet  the  general  rule,  where  unsightly 
:and  unsavory  manure  heaps  are  not  infrequent,  but  are  considered 
necessary  and  not  objectionable,  where  cellars  filled  with  vegeta- 
bles abound,  there  will  yet  be  little  call  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  abate  or  abolish  the  nuisances  which  take  nine; 
tenths  of  the  time  of  the  Inspector  of  our  Board. 

And  just  here  and  following  this  I  may  state  what  is  the  result 
•of  the  working  of  the  law.  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  city  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law  was  not 
greatly  different  from  that  of  property  owners  in  the  country. 
Very  many  considered  the  law  as  oppressive,  and  the  visits  of  the 
Inspector  intrusive  and  impertinent.  Matters  were  not,  in  their 
opinion,  suddenly  so  very  much  worse  than  they  had  been  the  last 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years. 

They  felt  as  if  they  had  acquired  certain  vested  rights  in  foul 
privies,  stagnant  drains,  filthy  cellars,  unclean  hog  sties,  and  un- 
wholsome  rubbish  heaps,  and  that  no  one  had  the  right  to  ask  why 
they  existed,  much  less  had  the  power  to  order  their  amendment  or 
removal.  But  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  has  shown  that 
it  is  a  positive  benefit  to  property  owners,  and  that  a  more  satis- 
factory class  of  tenants  can  be  secured  for  houses  that  are  made 
more  wholesome  and  healthsome  by  needed  sanitary  improvements. 
Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  the  comfort  of  living  was  largely 
increased  when  proper  sanitary  precauiions  were  observed. 

Where  four  years  ago  an  order  of  llie  Board  of  Health  was 
grudgingly  complied  with,  and  complied  with  only  after  a  long 
course  of  persuasion,  a  mere  hint  now  often  suffices,  and  in  certain 
quarters  where  formerly  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  representations 
of  the  Board,  advice  from  it  is  not  infrequently  asked  for. 

More  than  that,  the  education  in  sanitary  matters  amongst  all 
classes  of  people  has  been  steadily  progressing,  and  it  has  been 
a  frequent  and  voluntary  testimony  of  physicians  that  the  whole 
^ity  has  been  improved,  visibly  so,  even  to  a  casual  observer.  That 
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the  caring  for  patients  has  been  made  less  onerous  because  of  this- 
sanitary  education  of  the  people.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
wonderment  how  people  lived  a  few  j^ears  ago  ! 

The  formal  written  complainis  made  to  the  Board  amount  each 
year  to  some  hundreds.  The  visits  of  our  Inspector  reach  into 
the  thousands.  Our  aim  is  to  give  prompt  attention  to  every  com- 
plaint (though  I  confess  we  do  it  unwillingly  where  the  complaint 
is  anonymous.)  Many  are  urgent,  some  are  peremptory.  None 
seem  to  be  able  to  wait  until  the  next  day.  What  then  did  they 
do  when  there  was  no  Board  to  listen  to  them. 

We  have  always  attempted  to  make  haste  slowly,  to  take  no  step 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  retrace,  to  gain  and  keep  confidence 
rather  than  compel  unwilling  obedience. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  make  any  claim  to  have  accomplished  all 
that  we  would  like  to  have  accomplished,  but  we  believe  that  we 
have  made  some  improvements  and  some  progress,  and  hope  to 
make  much  more. 

Whether  from  the  efforts  of  the  Board  any  practical  gain  ha& 
come  to  our  citizens,  whether  the  death  rate  is  really  less,  and  the 
average  health  of  the  city  is  better  for  its  labors,  is  a  question 
which  we  leave  for  some  statistician  to  examine  and  answer. 

It  should  be  more  clearly  understood  than  it  now  seems  to  be,^ 
that  in  certain  directions  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Health  is 
quite  limited. 

Locally,  that  is  in  this  city,  the  cry  periodically  comes  up  about 
us,  "Why  does  not  the  Board  of  Health  abate  the  nuisauce  of  the 
Back  Bay?"  Not  reflecting  that  we  have  no  power  to  construct 
sewers,  nor  to  make  contracts  to  fill  large  areas  of  flats  with  gravel. 
Nor  do  we  have  power  to  compel  plans  of  house  drainage  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval  before  they  shall  be  carried 
out  in  construction.  Nor  can  we  interfere  in  cases  of  powerful 
and  obnoxious  oders  from  fertilizers  and  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, unless  they  are  distinctly  dangerous  to  life  and  health. 

An  assertion  that  a  thing  is  dangerous  to  life  and  health  does 
not  make  it  so,  but  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  proceed  under 
such  an  assumption.  I  do  not  know  just  how  far  the  power  con- 
ferred by  paragraph  V  of  section  7  of  the  law,  would  sustain  us  in 
making  by-laws  or  orders  which  would  interfere  with  an  estab- 
lished business.    I  wish  that  the  law  were  more  definite  here,  but 
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for  my  part,  however,  I  should  prefer  additional  legislation,  before 
attempting  to  control  any  manufacturer's  process  by  an  order  of 
the  Board. 

Additional  legislation  we  no  doubt  need,  and  there  is  as  little 
doubt  that  we  shall  have  it  when  the  education  already  done  shall 
have  proceeded  so  far  that  the  people  themselves  shall  call  for  the 
additional  protection  which  such  action  would  give. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Haickes  of  York  said. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  convention  that  ihus  far  we 
have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  having  not  very  difficult  problems 
to  solve.  The  main  difficulty  has  been  in  the  matter  of  drainage. 
We  have  had  i  he  valuable  services  of  our  president  in  straighten- 
ing out  our  little  difficulty  and  helping  us  lay  a  system  of  sewerage 
into  the  sea.  But  as  far  as  dealing  with  epidem  cs,  if  the  good 
Lord  is  kind  in  that  direction,  we  have  been  highly  favored.  As  a 
practicing  physician  among  the  summer  visitors,  I  have  always  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  how  far  I  could  go  in  this  matter  of  dealing 
with  hotels  and  with  people  of  means,  w^hom  I  find  are  very  sensi- 
tive about  having  their  liberty  curtailed.  I  had  a  case  of  diphtheria 
in  a  hotel.  I  took  the  patient  in  my  arms  to  the  carriage,  carried 
it  to  a  private  house,  and  made  the  people  pay  the  bills.  In  deal- 
ing with  these  cases  we  are  hampered  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
our  town  authorities  are  very  niggardly  as  to  bills  presented  by 
the  Board  of  Health.  I  hope  by  distributing  the  circulars  fur- 
nished by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  we  may  educate  our  citizens 
upon  this  point  and  may  create  some  kind  of  a  spirit  of  precau- 
tion and  thus  be  able  to  do  something  more  in  that  direction.  We 
called  upon  the  town  to  assign  us  some  portion  of  the  town's  prop- 
erty on  which  to  erect  a  house  that  might  be  used  for  cases  of  zym- 
otic diseases,  but  they  refused  to  do  so  But  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  public  education.  In  view  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  few 
years  that  we  have  been  at  work,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  we  shall  be  able  to 
come  before  the  people  in  a  manner  which  will  not  only  command 
their  respect,  but  make  them  listen  to  us  and  be  willing  to  appro- 
priate a  larger  sum  and  be  more  liberal  in  their  distribution  of  the 
public  funds. 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  the  different 
speakers.     I  hope  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  other  assemblies  of 
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this  kind.  I  assure  you  that,  although  in  a  far  off  corner  of  the 
State,  I  shall  try  to  spread  the  good  news  of  this  meeting  through 
the  public  press  I  trust  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  people 
who  live  at  summer  resorts  as  well  as  other  citizens,  will  learn  that 
precaution  in  avoiding  these  diseases  will  be  a  financial  benefit  to 
them  as   well  as  a  matter  of  enjoyment    of  good  health. 

C<ipt.  fiiehard  Harding  of  Yarmouth. — Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  goo(i  news   and  good  rep  )rts   from  the  Sanitary  Board  of 
Portland  and  other  cities,   and  now  I  suppose  the  Convention  will 
want  to  hear  from  the  rural  districts.     lam  from  one  of  the  Boards 
located  but  a  short  distance  from  here,  in  the  town  of  Yarmouth. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  good  work  that  has  been 
done  in  our  town.  When  the  thing  was  first  started  I  was  ap- 
pointed upon  the  Board.  The  first  time  I  was  on  for  one  year,  and 
when  my  term  ran  out,  I  was  p  it  on  again  for  three  years.  My 
associates  are  a  doctor  and  a  mechanic  I  have  had  about  all  the 
work  to  do.  The  doctor  doesn't  want  to  take  any  part  in  hunting 
up  nuisances  because  it  makes  enemies  and  interferes  with  his 
business  ;  the  mechanic  had  rather  hunt  after  jobs,  and  as  1  had 
no  particular  business,  being  an  old  retired  ship-master  on  no  pay, 
nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  up  my  substance,  of  course  the  whole 
work  fell  upon  me.  I  ask  no  favors  and  expect  none,  and  I  want 
no  town  office.  I  have  been  secretary  ever  since  the  first  year. 
Whenever  tbere  was  a  complaint  it  came  to  me,  and  I  made  a  point 
to  attend  to  it  at  once.  We  have  had  several  cases  of  contagious 
disease,  some  diphtheria,  and  a  little  scarlet  fever.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  isolate  a  house  or  to  put  a  card  on  it,  I  have  found  no 
difficulty  and  have  never  heard  any  objection  to  it.  Of  course 
when  you  shut  a  house  up.  it  is  necessary  to  look  out  and  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  inmates  as  they  cannot  get  out  and  the  gro- 
cers will  not  go  there.  I  have  taken  them  in  charge,  have  gone  to 
the  hous^  every  day,  taken  the  orders,  and  sent  to  the  grocers  and 
got  them,  and  whenever  I  iiave  made  any  bills  and  rendered  them 
to  the  town,  they  have  been  paid  without  objection.  The  people 
were  willing  to  pay  because  they  saw  the  good  work  going  on,  and 
they  believed  in  it  and  saw  the  benefit  of  it. 

At  first  the  nuisances  were  hard  matters  to  deal  with.  There 
would  be  a  complaint  and  I  would  go  to  see  the  person.  He 
would  say  ^  What  do  you  come  here  for,  why  don't  you  go  to  my 
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neighbor,   his  place   is  ten  times  worse   than   mine."     I  said  never 
mind  about  him,  we  will  tend  to  your  case  first. 

President  Jordan. — We  rather  hoped  to  hear  from  different 
towns  some  suggestion  of  methods  of  financial  aid  to  the  different 
Local  Boards,  either  through  a  change  in  the  State  law  or  the  adop- 
tion of  town  laws.  As  a  party  worker  that  originated  this  State 
law,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Gerrish,  and  find  out  what 
suggestion  he  has  for  any  modification  of  the  law  in  that  direction. 

Dr.  Gerrish. — As  I  was  unexpectedly,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  un- 
fortunately detained  this  afternoon,  I  did  not  hear  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Burgess,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  competent  to  discuss  it.  I 
have  not  thought  at  all  about  the  particular  point  which  the  presi- 
■dent  mentioned — the  method  for  providing  aid  for  carrying  out 
the  sanitary  Necessities  of  different  towns.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  probably  the  way  to  get  at  that  would  be  to  excite  an  interest 
in  sanitary  matters  in  the  way  of  educating  the  people,  so  that  they 
would  willingly  stand  a  sufficient  tax  for  carrying  out  whatever 
recommendations  the  Local  Board  might  make.  With  reference  to 
future  legislation,  a  subject  which  comes  in  properly  with  all  this 
matter  of  the  workmg  of  the  State  laws  is  a  subject  that  interests 
me  and  to  which  I  have  given  the  most  thought.  We  should  have 
some  law  relating  to  the  plumbing  of  houses,  and  some  law  which 
would  make  provision  for  insurii  g  the  purity  of  our  wSter  supplies 
to  the  towns  and  cities.  A  good  many  of  our  towns  are  at  present 
getting  general  water  supplies  With  reference  to  our  own  supply 
from  Segabo  Pond,  I  have  long  felt  an  anxiety  lest  in  carrying  out 
of  sanitary  arrangements  in  ihe  towns  bordering  on  the  pond,  the 
discharge  of  sewiige  through  the  brooks  which  feed  it  would  con- 
taminate the  entire  body  of  water.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  some 
general  legislation  is  d  sirable  in  order  that  that  body  and  other 
bodies  of  water  in  the  State,  Irom  which  the  supply  of  towns  and 
cities  is  derived,  should  be  kept  pure.  We  ought  not  to  wait  until 
there  is  a  contamination  of  the  supply,  but  look  out  thus  early  be- 
fore there  is  any  case  of  contamination,  and  have  some  general 
law  that  can  be  enforced.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial things  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  future  legislation.  The  plumb- 
ing law,  I  understand,  has  been  treated  of  by  Mr.  Burgess,  audi 
do  not  feel  it  safe  to  go  into  extended  lemaiks  upon  any  point  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  but  that  the  whole  subjeci  has   been  com- 
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pletely  covered.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  from  out  of  town.  The 
gentleman  that  preceded  me  expressed  regret  that  so  few  are  pres- 
ent Twenty  from  out  of  town,  not  connected  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health  is  as  many  as  I  expected  to  see.  This  is  the  lit- 
tle end  of  the  wedge  and  it  must  be  thin  Another  Sanitary  Con- 
vention will  bring  more,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years — I 
do  not  expect  a  representative  from  every  one  of  the  four  hundred 
municipalities — but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  had  representatives 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty.  I  trust  a  sanitary  conference  will  be 
held  at  least  once  a  year. 

Dr.  Smith. — One  topic  has  been  suggested  for  consideration 
which  is  really  an  important  one,  and  that  is  for  those  interested  in 
sanitary  work  to  devise  some  method  by  which  legislation  can  be 
secureil  to  pr  )vide  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  sanitary  work  in 
t  jwns.  We  have  a  law  which  makes  it  obligatory  for  towns  to  ap- 
point, before  a  certain  date,  a  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  that 
Local  Board  of  Health  is  expected  to  do  its  duty  under  the  law. 

Now,  no  provision  is  made  for  compelling  the  municipality,  which 

gave  birth  to  ihat  L>cal  Board  of  Health,  to  provide  the  means  for 

maintainiag  it.      It  is  within  my  k  lowledge   that    in  a  number    of 

localities  in  this  State,  the  sanitary  work  which  the  State  Board  of 

Health  would  be  glad  to    see    done,    the  work   which  is  demanded 

of  the  Lociji   Board  by  the   State  sanitary  law,  has  failed  because 

the  towns  were  too  mean  to  pay  bills  to  the  amount  of  $50.     Here 

is  a  populous  town  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  city  of  Portland 
that  has  aspired  to  become  a  part  of  the  city,  which  found  fault 
because  its  Board  of  Health  asked  for  $50  to  carry  on  its  sanitary 
work.  A  year  ago  last  August  I  went  to  a  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  where  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  was  in  progress, 
and  where  a  great  many  caildren  were  sick  and  a  great  many  had 
died.  I  made  some  inquiry  as  to  what  provision  was  made  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  I  was  told  none,  that 
whatever  expense  incurred  was  incurred  on  the  individual 
r«rsponsibility  of  the  members  of  the  Board  ;  that  some  of  their 
bills  had  been  objected  to,  and  some  disallowed ;  that  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  had,  after  s!renuous  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  appointed  an  Inspector  at  $2  a  day  ;  that  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  was  protested  against  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  that  place,  and  so,  after  keeping  him 
at  work  for  two  or  three  weeks  they  discharged  him.  Furthermore, 
the  relations  between  the  municipal  officers  of  that  town  and  the 
Board  of  Health  were  such  that  the  Selectmen,  without  any  con- 
sultation  with  the  Board  of  Heal  h,  appointed  this  man  as  agent 
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of  the  Board  to  go  about  and  placard  the  houses  and  then  required 
him  to  report  to  the  Selectmen  and  not  to  the  Board  of  Health.  I 
was  assured  of  this  by  all  three  members  of  the  Board,  and  that 
statement  was  confiruied  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen who  told  me  that,  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  the  Board  of 
Health  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  of  what  the  man  was  doing,  or 
where  he  was.  Now  that  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  should  not  be 
allow  d  to  exist  If  we  have  a  sanitary  law  it  is  worth  enforcing. 
I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  a  question  which  all 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  sanitary  work  ought  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  support  of  the  Locol  Boards  of  Health. 

Mr.  Burgess  — Dr.  Young  stated  to  me  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago,  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  which  preceded  the  last,  that 
hehad  incontemplationat  that  timeto  recommend  an  addition  to  the 
law  to  this  effect ;  that  municipalities  should  be  obliged  to  raise  a  sum 
of  money  fur  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Local  Boards  of  Health  not 
less  than  five  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  that  being  the  experience 
in  other  States  of  about  the  amount  of  money  that  Local  Boards 
of  Health  could  judiciously  expend  ;  and  also  that  this  appropria- 
tion shou'd  be  for  their  exclusive  use  and  control,  and  should  not 
be  merged  in  the  general  appropriation.  The  reason  for  that  can 
be  seen  by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  know  about  these  mat- 
ters, because  sometimes  the  emergency  is  so  great  that  it  must  be 
available  immediately,  and  the  Local  Board  might  hesitate  if  the 
expense  which  it  necessarily  incurred  was  to  be  paid  out  of  their 
own  poikets,  or  presented  to  the  town  with  the  probability  or  pos- 
sibility that  they  might  be  disallowed. 

Dr.  Webster  of  Augusta. — Mr.  Burgess  has  said  in  part  what  I 
was  about  to  say.  The  State  Board  has  acted  very  cautiously  in 
asking  for  new  legislation.  The  matter  that  Mr.  Burgess  speaks 
of  was  talked  over  b}^  the  Board,  but  it  did  not  seem  that  the  time 
had  come  when  we  could  venture  to  ask  for  legislation  of  that 
kind;  besides  we  had  some  additional  legislation  to  ask  for  from 
that  legislature  which  we  then  deemed  of  more  importance.  At 
the  last  legislature  we  considered  the  most  important  thing  to  ask 
for  was  the  law  lor  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  and  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  ask  for  anything  else.  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  never  yet  asked  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  of  the  kind 
Mr  Burgess  speaks  of.  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  such 
a  law  can  be  passed  It  seems  to  be  a  thing  essentially  necessary 
now. 


L?33.1  Boards  of  Healtli  and  Their  delation  to  Public  ITuisances. 

By  R.  J.  Martin,  M.  D.  Health  Officer  of  Augusta. 

{An  Abstract  of  the  Paper. J 

This  subject  will  aptly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  popular  educa- 
tion on  sanitary   matters  and   the  progress  already   made   in    this 
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direction.  People  must  be  taught  to  realize  that  disease,"  far  from 
being  due  to  occult  forms,  and  intelligible  only  to  the  learned,  la 
produced  by  causes  largely  in  their  own  control.  Accumulated 
filth  and  putiifying  vegetable  and  animal  matters  contaminating 
the  air  with  noxious  gases  furnish  conditions  for  the  origin  and 
extension  of  disease. 

A  public  nuisance,  in  a  sanitary  sense,  need  not  be  one  that 
effects  a  whole  community  or  even  a  part  of  one.  Nor  can  nn- 
health}^  premises  which  affect  only  the  persons  thereon  be  consid- 
ered such.  But  if  offensive  or  dangerous  to  one  or  mord  persons 
outside,  it  comes  safely  within  the  province  of  the  health  board  to 
remove. 

The  aba'ement  of  public  nuisances  is  governmental  duty  and 
comes  under  the  common  law.  Special  enactments  have,  however, 
been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  most  of  the  states.  The 
Maine  laws  on  this  subject  are  esp  cially  good. 

It  has  often  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  may  be  a  nuisance  to 
one,  to  others  is  the  means  of  earning  bread 

Sulphite  pulp  mills  and  many  other  manufacturing  establishments^ 
furnish  examples  of  this.  But  public  opinion  will  never  allow 
commercial  interests  to  suffer. 

The  small  number  of  public  sewers  in  many  of  our  cities  is  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  abatement  of  many  nuisances.  A  sink  waste 
exists  whose  contents  are  not  directly  exposed  to  the  purifying  in- 
fluences of  sun  and  air.  The  locality  is  crowded.  A  cesspool 
may  be  impossible  or  dangerous.  How  can  a  board  correct  such  a 
condition?  Public  sentiment  or  perhaps  State  laws  should  enforce 
all  cities  to  a  proper  system  of  sewerage.  "Pure  water,  pure  aii', 
pure  soil"  demand  this. 

Members  of  a  board  of  health,  without  pay,  depend  larg  ly  on 
complaints  from  the  people,  in  locating  nuisances.  These,  too 
often,  are  instigated  by  petty  malice — not  by  high  ideas  of  public 
or  private  good,  while  many  a  neighbor  will  suffer  a  pernicious 
nuisance  without  complaint.  Hence  the  value  of  an  intelligent  in- 
spector, impartially  making  a  house  to  house  inspection,  showing 
sanitary  deficiencies,  suggesting  the  removal  of  existing  nuisances, 
interesting  and  educating  the  people.  Ignorance  of  the  good  de- 
sired is  still  shown  by  the  meager  appropriations  of  some  of  the  city 
governments,  and  by  the  coldness  and  opposition  of  many  people 
in  my  endeavors  to  abolish  nuisances*  Were  sanitary  education 
perfected,  nuisances  would  be  as  rare  as  they  are  now  common. 
With  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  and  the  persistency  of  the  "old 
man  of  the  sea,"  local  boards  of  health  could  not  eradicate  all 
the  multiple  nuisances  existing  without  public  co-operation  and 
sympathy.  Hygiene  should  be  taught  in  every  advance  school. 
Each  year  since  the  organization  of  our  State  and  local  boards  of 
Health  shows  an  increasing  sanitary  education  and  interest  among 
the  people.  This  spreading  knowledge  will  make  all  soon  realize 
that  the  present  expense  and  labor  of  removing  nuisances  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  future  health  and  comfort. 


e^c^TH  E5t9'>*— 
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ITotes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

The  last  case  of  small-pox  in  Canada  has  gone.     The  Provin- 
cial Board  deserves  a  "Well  done  !"  ^ 


News  came  from  Berlin  some  time  ago  that  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  son-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Koch,  had  discovered  the  bacillus  of  influenza,  and  the 
later  news  appears  to  be  raising  hopes  that  his  work  may  aid  in 
■diminishing  the  prevalence  or  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  attacks 
of  influenza  in  the  future.  '  ^i 


Viewing  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  Observations  of  the 
past  two  years,  there  is  much  signifying  that  influenza  is  an  in- 
fectious disease,  and  many  physicians  now  regard  it  as  such. 
Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  isolation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
its  introduction  or  extension  has  been  tried  in  some  quarters  with 
the  report  of  good  results,  and,  again,  some  physicians  believe 
that  the  nasal  inhalation  of  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  on  a 
handkerchief  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  the  application  of  an  oint- 
ment or  solution  of  boric  acid  to  the  nostrils  has  been  a  prophy- 
lactic. Meanwhile  until  the  doctors  settle  these  questions  it  will 
be  the  better  part  of  prudence  not  needlessl}^  to  associate  the 
feeble  and  the  aged  with  those  who  have,  or  have  just  had,  "la 
grippe." 

The  French  name  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  has  taken  as  firm 
a  grip  on  the  people  as  the  disease  itself  has.  Enquiries  come  in 
as  to  the  difference  between  la  grippe  (the  grip)  and  influenza. 
There  is  none,  only  the  present  tendency  of  the  public  to  swap 
names. 

Typhus  fever  has  been  imported,  not  only  into  New  York  cit3-,but 
immigrants  by  the  same  steamer  that  have  come  to  Connecticut, 
Ehode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  have  come  down  with  this  disease. 
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With  the  present  lively  immigration  from  Russia,  it  will  be  strange 
if  other  importations  of  this  undesirable  disease  do  not  follow. 
Portland  is  well  aware  of  the  danger  and  the  local  board  is  prepared 
for  immediate  action  if  the  infection  comes. 


Scarlet  fever  is  showing  a  troublesome  tendency  to  spread  in* 
some  parts  of  the  State.  The  general  welfare  requires  its  extension 
to  be  stopped  at  once,  and  we  hope  every  local  board  of  health 
will  fully  appreciate  this  fact,  and  will  insist  on  prompt  notifica- 
tions, and  care  on  the  part  of  everybody  against  scattering  the 
infection.  With  an  intelligent  understanding  of  their  duties, 
there  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  our  people  who  will  not  willingly 
do  what  is  right.  Therefore  arrange  at  once  to  put  circulars  No- 
45  and  No.  50  into  the  hands  of  every  family. 


3ome  local  boards  say  that  they  do  not  receive  reports  of 
infectious  diseases  from  physicians.  This  is  simply  a  confession 
of  their  own  inefficiency.  The  law  is  very  explicit  as  regards  thi& 
duty  of  the  physician,  and  if  he  ignores  it,  the  provisions  for 
enforcing  the  law  are  simple  and  of  but  little  trouble  to  the  local 
board.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the  penalty  section  of  the  law 
is  needed  by  a  few  doctors,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that  most  of 
them  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  what  is  right.  As  a  whole  they 
are  as  willing,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  any  other  class  of  men, 
to  work  for  the  public  good.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  ask  them 
to  do  this  one  thing  for  the  public  safety.  If  they  refuse  or  will- 
fully neglect,  do  simply  what  the  law  says  it  shall  be  your  duty  ta 
do  (Chap.  227,  Sect.  2,  Laws  of  1889.) 


The  State  Board  can  supply  local  boards  or  private  citizens  with 
the  scarlet  fever  circular  in  French  for  distribution  where  that  lan- 
guage is  understood  more  easily  than  English.    It   constitutes  form 

60.  __________^_ 

It  is  altogether  a  mistaken  notion  that  children  must  necessarily 
have  scarlet  fever.  If  they  are  kept  from  the  infection  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  their  susceptibility  to  the 
disease  rapidly  diminishes  and  they  reach  adult  age  with  a  greatly 
diminished  probability  of  ever  taking  it. 
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A  single  child,  sent  to  school  before  complete  recovery  from 
tscarlet  fever  in  one  or  the  arroncdssements  of  Paris,  was  clearly 
shown  to  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  other 
<3ases  of  that  disease  with  eighteen  deaths.  A  fearful  responsi- 
bility rests  on  the  man  or  woman  who  will  thoughtlessly  or  will- 
fully let  his  child  be  the  medium  through  which  other  children  are 
slain. 

In  the  Presidential  address  in  the  section  on  Preventive  Medicine, 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  reminded  us  that  in  1859,  the  death  rate  among 
the  English  troops  stationed  in  India  was  69  per  1000.  The  inquiry 
which  developed  this  fact  resulted  in  certain  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  the  housing,  clothing,  food,  and  occupation  of  the  soldiers. 
Since  these  have  been  carried  out  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  the  death  rate,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  sanitary  commis- 
sioners to  the  Government  of  India  give  the  rates  as  :  in  1886, 
15.18  per  1000;  1887,  14.20  per  1000;  1888,  14.84  per  1000. 
During  some  years  it  has  been  a  little  lower,  down  to  10  per  1000, 
while  the  general  efficiency  of  the  troops  has  increased.  It  is  not 
•easy  to  estimate  the  money  equivalent  of  this,  but  if  we  take  the 
rough  standard  which  values  each  soldier  at  100  pounds,  a  simple  cal- 
culation will  show  how  great  is  the  gain,  and  who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  the  lives  saved  and  suffering  avoided  ?  As  to  the  native 
soldiers  with  whom  the  European  troops  may  be  compared,  I  find 
that  the  death  rate  was  :  in  1886,  13.27  per  1000  ;  1887,  11.68  per 
1000;   1888,  12.84  per  1000. 


Prof.  Stokvis  of  Amsterdam  said  that,  since  the  Dutch  in  India 
had  followed  the  example  of  England,  cholera  and  dysentery  had 
been  diminishing  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  While  the  per- 
centage of  mortality  amongst  the  Dutch  soldiers  in  India  from  1874 
to  1878  was  15,  there  had,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  in 
the  interval  of  artesian  wells  and  a  better  supply  of  water  been  a 
decrease  in  the  period  from  1879  to  1883  to  the  rate  of  6.4,  and 
from  1884  to  1890  it  was  3  per  1000. 


A  &oocL  TTord  for  Portland. 


The  outlook  for  1892  is  a  very  encouraging  one  in  many  impor- 
tant directions.  The  correspondence  with  officials  charged  with  the 
inspection  of   persons   coming    into  this  country   from   abroad   as 
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respects  their  sanitary  condition,  whicli  we  publish  in  this  issue^ 
marks  another  step  forward  in  the  maritime  methods.  But  the  most 
important  of  all  is  the  action  taken  by  tbe  local  Board  of  Health  of 
Portland,  Maine,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Board.  It  wilt 
be  remembered  that  we  have  already  called  attention  to  the  danger 
from  infected  persons  landing  in  Portland  from  the  Allan  and 
Dominion  steamships  which  make  their  entry  at  that  port  during^ 
the  winter  months.  An  inspection  by  the  Immigration  Bureau  of 
the  Treasury  Department  has,  on  request,  been  ordered,  which  is- 
satisfactory,  but  cannot  be  of  the  real  sanitary  character  of  one 
made  by  the  Local  and  State  Boards  of  Health. 

The  Portland  health  officer  inspects  the  ichole  ship's  company 
before  landing,  so  that  the  first  class  passenger  is  subjected  to  the 
same  sensible  and  necessary  examination  as  the  poor  immigrant  in 
the  steerage.  All  honor  to  the  Boards  who  instead  of  discassing 
the  policy  ot  a  needful  regulation,  have  in  a  quiet,  common-sense- 
way  enforced  it.  May  New  York  and  Boston  '^follow  suit,"  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  There  is  real  satisfaction  and  comfort  in  the 
example  and  action  of  the  Maine  Boards.  They  are  doing  their 
duty  while  accepting  thankfully  the  national  co-operation  through* 
the  Immicfration  Bureau. — Pub.  Health  in  Minnesota. 


Hygiene  in  the  German  Army. 


Dr.  von  Coler,  Director  General  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Prussian  Army,  speaking  for  Germany  at  the  opening  meeting,, 
said : 

"We  must  thank,  above  all,  hygiene  and  her  teachings  that  it  ha.^ 
been  possible  to  considerably  lessen  from  year  to  year  the  number 
of  patients  in  the  army,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  lo  a 
minimum.  Indeed,  I  can  affirm  that  in  the  years  1888  and  1889 
alone,  79,500  men  less  applied  for  surgical  or  medical  treatment 
than  we  could  expect  when  judging  from  the  average  of  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years.  Consequently  many  hundred  thousands  of  days  of 
sickness,  which  formerly  had  to  be  passed  under  medical  treatments 
have  now  been  won  for  better  physical  and  intellectual  education. 
of  the  men.  The  death  rate  has  sunk  by  two-thirds  in  the 
same  time  (from  6.9  in  1868  to  2.3  in  1888-89) 
and  during  the  last  year  we  counted  at  least  1,500  death, 
less  than  in  1868,  comparing  these  figures  with  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  army  of  the  present  day  and  of  that  year.     What  ao 
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amount  of  national  well-being  and  human  happiness  we  trace  in 
summing  up  these  events  !  Every  single  man,  when  he  attained  that 
age  to  serve  in  the  army,  represents  a  pretty  fair-sized  capital, which  to 
secure  in  the  national  interest  has  been  the  successful  task  of 
hygiene.  And  incalculable  are  the  beneficial  consequences  which 
lie  in  the  fact  that  in  every  year  ten  thousand  more  of  our  men 
now  remain  healthy  and  free  from  germs  of  disease — men  who,  after 
completion  of  their  military  services,  return  home,  settle  down  peace- 
fully, and  offer  in  their  robust  state  of  health  the  best  guarantees  of 
becoming  fathers  of  a  healthy  lising  family.  Verily,  considered  in 
this  light,  the  costs  for  hygienic  arrangements  are, through  the  fruits 
they  bear,  more  than  a  hundredfold  repaid,  a  fact  to  which, 
some  years  ago,  an  illustrious  savant  of  this  country  especially 
alluded  in  a  letter  to  the  August  Empress  and  Queen  Frederick, 
who  had  early  devoted  her  deep  interest  and  gave  her  highest  pat- 
ronage to  hygiene." 

Diphtheria  in  the  Hygienic  Congress. 

In  the  course  of  the  papers  and  discussions  on  diphtheria,  Dr. 
Seaton  of  London,  asr^erted  his  belief  that,  contrary  to  the  doctr  ne 
almost  universally  taught,  there  are  but  slender  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  diphtheria  is  influenced  favorably  or  unfavorably  by 
what  are  generally  termed  sanitary  conditions.  He  gave  instances 
from  his  own  experience  in  support  of  this  assertion.  The  same 
point  has  been  referred  to  by  physicians  of  old  who  had  had  special 
opportunities  of  observation,  and  latterly  it  has  been  dwelt  on  by 
Dr.  Thorne  Thorne,  F.  R.  S. 

Dr  E.  Schrevens  of  Tournai  read  a  paper  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  result  of  observations  in  Belgium  was  that,  where  typhoid  fever 
committed  the  greatest  ravages, the  same  fact  was  observable  in  the 
case  of  diphtheria  ;  and  that  where  diphtheria  procured  its  smallest 
number  of  victims,  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  typhoid  fever 
diminished  equally.  This  agreement  rested  on  the  fact  that  these 
two  diseases  must  be  considered  as  faecal  diseases,  and  their  bacilli 
developed,  prospered,  and  extended  wherever  filth  and  rubbish  of 
all  kinds  were  stored  up  or  spread  out. 

,  Dr.  Hewitt,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota, 
had  been  able  to  establish  pretty  definitely  the  following  facts 
regarding  the  behavior  of  the  diphtheria  infection  in  his  state  : 

1.  That  diphtheria  is  one  of  the  most  infectious  and  obstinate 
of  its  class   of   diseases  ;  that  it  is  communicable  by  persons  and 
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things,  most  often  by  the  latter.  2.  That  its  infection  grows  out- 
side the  body  and  below  its  temperature,  that  it  adheres  obstinately 
to  clothing,  bedding,  and  the  interior  of  buildings,  that  it  is  pre- 
served easily  and  for  a  long  time  in  clothing  and  the  like  stowed  in 
trunks  and  closets.  3.  That  isolation  and  disinfection  in  associa- 
tion have  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the  control  of  the  disease, 
the  best  we  now  have,  and  that  with  their  increasing  completeness 
the  disease  distribution  is  assuming  a  family  character  limited  to 
one  or  two  or  three  associated  families,  except  where  an  infected 
person  or  infected  clothing  has  escaped  control.  4.  That  what  is 
now  needed  is  careful  study  of  each  outbreak  in  all  its  relations  for 
more  knowledge,  not  neglecting  the  sanitary  measures  found  most 
efficient,  as  indicated,  till  better  are  found." 

The  conclusions  that  Dr.  Adams  of  England  had  arrived  at  were 
that  the  organism  of  diphtheria  is  capable  of  inhabitating  polluted 
surface  soil. 

Dr.  Gilbert  contributed  a  paper  on  Diphtheria  in  Havre.  Diph- 
theria, he  stated,  appeared  in  Havre  about  1860,  and  was  limited  to 
the  Grraville  quarter.  In  1864  there  was  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria 
close  to  Ingouville.  From  this  date  the  number  of  deaths  con- 
stantly increased,  and  the  disease,  which  at  first  was  confined  to 
only  a  few  localities,  spread  throughout  the  town.     The  severity  of 

the  disease  increased  until  1885,  when  a  brigade  de  salubrite  was 
formed  as  an  annex  to  the  Bureau  d'Hygiene.  The  dwellings  occu- 
pied by  diphtheritic  patients  having  been  regularly  disinfected,  the 
mortality  curve  had  since  decreased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify 
the  hope  of  its  total  extinction,  provided  all  the  medical  men  of  the 
town  furnished  accurate  information  to  the  Bureau  d'Hygiene. 

The  tendency  of  the  discussion  which  followed  was  that  the  b3sfc 
measure  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  diphtheria  was  that  of 
local  disinfection.  This  point  was  emphasized  by  Prof.  D'Espine 
and  Dr.  Escherrich.  Most  of  the  speakers  did  not  consider  that 
drainage  had  much  connection  with  outbreaks  of  diphtheria,  and 
Dr.  Tripe  stated  that,  in  large  schools,  diphtheria  was  more  often 
carried  by  contact  within  the  play-ground  than  in  the  school-room. 


PROOEEDINQS  OP  THE  SANITARY  OONVEITTION  AT  PORT- 
LAUD. 

CONTINUED. 


Food  Adulteration. 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Robinson,  Member  of  the  State  Board. 
Certainly  no  sanitary  convention  would  be  complete  without  some- 
thing being  said  on  the  topic  assigned  to  me.     Food  adulteration 
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tias  been  for  years  one  of  the  staple  topics  of  sanitarians  and  health 
officers.  And  not  only  have  sanitarians  discussed  it,  but  articles 
more  or  less  sensational  are  constantly  appearing  in  the  newspa- 
pers about  it.  I  sa}^  more  or  less  sensational,  for  they  are  always 
sensational  to  some  degree.  In  consequence  the  average  reader  must 
-come  to  one  of  two  conclusions,  either  that  about  half  the  food  he 
buys  is  not  what  it  pretends  to  be,  or  that  the  newspaper  reports 
are  untrue.  He  must,  in  short,  lose  faith  in  his  newspaper  or  his 
food.  Perhaps,  however,  he  simply  divides  the  responsibility  and 
:goes  on  reading  the  one  and  eating  the  other  with  little  faith  in  the 
:o;enuineness  of  either. 

IT) 

Now  the  reason  for  bringing  up  the  matter  at  this  time  is  not  sim- 
ply because  the  subject  is  an  attractive  one,  or  because  I  have  any 
(Hew  matter  to  present  upon  it  for  the  consideration  of  Maine  health 
•officers.  For,  as  you  probably  know,  the  Maine  State  Board  of 
Health  is  not  specially  authorized  to  investigat.^  the  matter,  and  if 
they  were,  is  not  backed  up  by  any  laws  of  the  State  in  prosecuting 
offenders.  It  is  true  that  our  statutes  contain  certain  laws  in  refer- 
ence to  certain  adulterations,  but  they  are  generally  so  carefully 
worded  that  conviction  under  them  is  prjctically  impossible.  The 
«only  one  of  them  which  is  at  all  stringent  is  the  one  in  reference  to 
ithe  adulteration  of  liquors  sold  by  the  State  agent.  In  fact  the 
people  of  Maine  do  not  seem  to  care  much  what  they  eat  but  are 
wery  particular  about  what  they  drink. 

1  have,  it  is  true,  as  a  chemist,  done  some  work  in  the  examina- 
tion of  food  stuffs,  but  have  no  intention  of  talking  especially  of 
that,  for  it  has  not  been  extensive  enough  to  warrant  any  general 
conclusions  being  based  upon  it. 

But,  as  I  understand  it,  this  is  primarily  a  conference  meeting. 
We  come  here  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other,  and,  so  to  speak, 
^•^spy  out  the  land."  I  propose  to  do  simply  that  with  this  matter 
of  adulteration  ;  and,  if  after  '-spying  it  out"  with  me,  we  conclude 
fchat  it  is  a  suitable  field  for  Maine  sanitarians  to  occupy,  I  trust 
that  we  may  march  in  upon  it, with  as  bold  a  front  as  did  Josbua  upon 
Jericho-  And  perhaps,  as  in  his  case,  a  considerable  systematic 
noise  may  be  all  that  is  needed  to  accomplish  the  result 

It  is  fortunate,  that,  in  getting  at  a  general  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter, no  extensive  personal  chemical  work  is  needed.  For  not  only 
have  sufficient  investigations  for  our  purpose  been  made  by  chem- 
ists of  neighboring  states,  where  the  laws  are  strict,  notably  New 
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York  and  Massachusetts,  but  we  have  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  made  extensive  inves- 
tigations during  the  last  few  years,  and  is  still  carrying  them  on. 
It  will  thus  be  understood  that  all  statements  I  may  make  are  based 
upon  reliable  work  either  done  by  myself  or  by  far  abler  chemists. 

In  the  first  place  the  word  adulteration,  we  should  remember,, 
means  simply  to  falsify.  It  doesn't  necessarily  mean  to  poison^ 
And  yet  that  is  the  common  use  of  it  applied  to  foods.  Say  once 
that  a  given  food  is  adulterated,  and  we  discard  it  as  though  our 
lives  were  in  danger  even  from  its  touch.  But  most  food  adultera- 
tions are  perfectly  harmless.  Indeed  they  would  doubtless  always 
be  so  if  the  adulterator  had  his  way.  For  primarily  adulterated 
goods  are  meant  for  sale  and  use.  It  would  defeat  the  chief  object 
if  they  w^ere  poisonous,  at  least  if  at  all  rapidly  so.  The  chief 
crime  of  such  goods  is  that  they  get  money  under  false  pretenses  v 
not  that  they  destroy  life.  It  is  a  sly  way  of  giving  short  weight. 
The  scales  tip  all  right  but  not  entirely  by  means  of  the  proper  arti-^ 
cle.  Where,  too,  an  adulterant  is  a  distinct  poison,  it  is  only  pres- 
ent in  small  amounts  so  that  a  proper  meal  from  the  given  food 
would  contain  far  less  than  a  fatal  dose.  Those  putting  in  such 
things  make  the  general  mistake  of  thinking  that  only  a  fatal  dose 
of  poison  is  injurious,  while  the  fact  is  that  most  poisonous  sub- 
stances are  cumulative,  and  the  continued  action  of  small  doses  is- 
like  that  of  a  large  one. 

With  these  general  statements  let  us  glance  rapidly  at  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  food  and  try  to  get  briefly  at  their  condition  as  to- 
adulteration. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  need  of  my  telling  you  that  the  staple- 
articles  of  diet  in  Maine,  or,  indeed,  in  the  United  States,  are  pure. 
The  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes  come  largely  from  our  own 
fields  ;  and  if  they  get  other  preparation  than  that  given  on  our  own 
premises,  it  is  in  some  neighboring  mill  where  there  are  no  oppor- 
tunities or  reasons  for  adulteration.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  our 
wheat  comes  to  us  largely  ground,  but  its  cheapness  is  of  itself  a 
guarantee  against  falsification,  and  all  authorities  agree  that  adul- 
terated flour  is  practically  unknown  in  America.  It  follows  from^ 
this  that,  even  in  our  large  cities  where  bakers'  bread  is  so  largely 
eaten,  very  little  of  it  is  adulterated.  A  few  cases  have  been  found 
in  New  York  and  Boston  where  alum  has  been  added  to  the  flour 
in  order  to  harden  the  gluten  which   may   have  been   damaged  by 
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*'heating,"  but  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare.  In  England  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  such  adulteration  is  far  more  common^ 
though  not  now  so  common  as  formerly,  owing  to  stricter  govern-^ 
ment  supervision. 

And  here  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  contradici  a  popular 
impression,  that  the  United  States  is  the  chief  home  of  adulteration 
of  food.  From  the  time  when  the  ingenious  Connecticut  Yankee 
falsified  the  fragrant  nutmeg,  the  idea  has  somehow  grown  that  a 
large  class  of  our  population  spend  their  time  devising  ways  of 
cheating  their  neighbors  by  imitating  articles  of  food,  until  now  they 
have  reached  a  perfection  in  such  things  never  dreamed  of  by  citi- 
zens of  other  nations.  Such  ideas  are  exactly  contrary  to  the  facts. 
England,  whose  goods  so  many  Americans  look  upon  as  synonomous 
with  perfection,  was  the  original  home  of  adulteration  of  food,  and 
even  to-day  it  is  carried  on  there  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  with  us. 
As  far  back  as  the  middle  ages  most  stringent  laws  were  made  there 
punishing  in  the  severest  manner  those  who  gave  short  weight  or 
added  cheaper  or  unwholesome  things  to  standard  articles  of  food^ 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  those  days  to  see  a  baker  led  through 
the  streets  of  London,  with  his  adulterated  bread  hung  about  his- 
neck  and  finally  fastened  for  hours  in  the  stocks.  And  not  a  gen- 
eration ago  the  little  pile  of  alum  powder  was  as  universal  on  the 
bread  boaid  of  a  baker  as  his  salt. 

The  reason  for  the  addition  of  the  alum  was  said  to  be  to  harden 
the  gluten.  Perhaps  a  word  further  on  that  point  may  be  interest- 
ing. You  are  probably  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  flour  is  mainly  a 
starch,  and  this  is  true  whether  it  be  made  from  wheat,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  or  from  other  grain.  But  in  addition  to  the  starch  there 
is,  in  all  grain,  a  certain  amount  of  a  nitrogenous  substance  called 
gluten,  a  small  percentage  of  mineral  salts  chiefly  phosphates,  and 
traces  of  other  things.  The  gluten  is  the  sticky,  stringy  mass, 
which  remains  if  you  wet  a  quantity  of  flour  and  squeeze  it  out 
through  cloth.  The  starch  is  thus  removed  suspended  in  the  water. 
Chemically  the  gluten  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  very  easy  to 
decompose.  When  flour  is  damaged  by  heating,  the  gluten  is  the 
substance  first  damaged,  and  in  process  of  decay,  it  first  loses  it& 
sticky  character,  then  begins  to  decay,  giving  a  bad  odor.  Now  a 
loaf  of  bread  owes  its  lightness  to  tlie  gluten.  The  gas  from  the 
yeast  or  baking  powder  forms  little  cavities  all  through  the  dough. 
These  consist  chiefly  of   starch  grains  stuck  together  by  gluten. 
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When  placed  in  the  oven  the  heat  quickly  hardens  the  gluten  and 
the  lightness  of  the  loaf  results.  Of  course,  if  the  gluten  has  lost 
its  stickyness,  it  refuses  to  hold  the  starch  grains  together  and  no 
light  bread  can  be  made  from  such  flour.  Now  it  was  long  ago  dis- 
covered that  alum  by  its  astringent  property  would  cause  damaged 
gluten  to  become  sticky  again,  and  hence  light  bread  could  be  made 
by  its  use  from  damaged  flour. 

When  we  remember,  too,  that  whole  wheat  flour,  which  is  so 
largely  used  abroad,  is  far  more  easily  damaged  than  our  white 
flour,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  fermenting  mateiial  which 
acts  very  easily  on  the  gluten  to  soften  it,  we  see  why  the  use  of 
alum  became  so  extended  in  foreign  countries. 

It  may  not  seem  worth  while  to  dwell  so  long  on  a  kind  of  adul- 
teration which  admittedly  is  little  practiced  here.  I  do  this  because 
although  alum,  as  I  said,  is  rarely  found  in  our  flour,  still  there  has 
in  recent  years  grown  up  a  use  of  it  in  bread  making,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  which  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion from  sanitarians.  I  refer  to  its  use  in  baking  powder.  America 
is  the  great  home  of  baking  powders  One  begins  to  realize  this 
when  he  gets  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  experiences  the 
blessed  relief  from  their  advertisements  and  charges  of  fraud  upon 
«ach  other.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  noise  they  make  in  warfare 
against  each  other  is  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  people's  attention 
from  the  undoubted  fact  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  powers  of  evil, 
rather  than  of  good.  The  great  question  for  the  American  people 
to  consider  is,  not  which  is  the  purer  chemical,  but  whether  they 
want  any  chemicals  at  all  in  their  bread.  The  enormous  amount  of 
such  things  used  is  seen  when  we  learn  that  their  sales  amount  to 
millions  of  pounds  every  year.  As  near  as  could  be  estimated  from 
returns  made  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1889,  from  50.000.000  to  75,000,000  pounds  of  different  brands  of 
baking  powder  were  used  in  the  United  States  that  year,  which  is 
more  than  a  pound  for  every  man  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 
Now,  many  of  these  powders  contain  alum,  and  through  them,  it 
gets  into  bread.  This  of  course  assumes  that  alum  is  a  dangerous 
substance  to  have  in  bread,  which  may  be  disputed.  1  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  deeply  into  that  discussion.  I  think,  however,  that  I 
can  safely  say  that  no  physician  would  regard  it  safe  for  a  man  to 
take  regularly  a  dose  of  alum,  and  I  for  one  believe  that  its  use 
should  be  prohibited  in  baking  powders.  '    . 
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But  probably  not  over  one-third  of  all  baking  powders  used  con- 
tain alum.  What  about  the  remainder?  Are  they  pure?  That 
depends  upon  what  a  pure  baking  powder  is.  There  is  no  standard 
of  purity  as  far  as  T  know.  Their  object  is  to  generate  gas  to  raise 
the  bread,  and  anything  which  will  do  this  may  be  a  pure  powder 
in  one  sense.  They  usually  consist  of  soda  and  some  acid  material 
which  will  unite  with  this  and  give  off  gas.  A  choice  of  acids  may 
be  taken,  cream  of  tartar,  or  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  or  alum  may 
be  used.  Alum  being  cheaper  than  the  others  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  use  it,  mixed,  however,  with  one  of  the  others,  for 
its  use  pure  would  be  likely  to  cause  the  bread  to  taste  of  it.  It  may 
also  be  interesting  to  note  that  cream  of  tartar  is  made  from  the 
deposits  which  form  in  the  interior .luf  wine  casks,  during  fermenta- 
tion, that  acid  phosphate  of  lime  is  S&de  from  old  bones  by  treat- 
ing them  with  sulphuric  acid  (in  fact  it  is  purified  superphosphate 
of  lime  used  so  largely  in  fertilizers),  and  that  alum  is  made  from 
clay,  sulphuric  acid  and  potash. 

But  evidently  after  the  bread  is  baked,  the  powders  are  not  pres- 
ent in  their  original  condition.  They  have  acted  upon  each  other 
chemically  and  formed  new  compounds.  It  is  claimed  by  makers 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  phosphate  powders  that  these  new  compounds 
are  not  onl}^  absorbed  by  the  system  but  that  they  are  beneficial, 
especially  in  case  of  white  flour,  replacing  the  mineral  matter  which 
has  been  largely  removed  from  the  grain  in  its  manufacture.  On 
the  principle,  perhaps,  that  one  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  this  may  be  true,  for  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  they  sup- 
ply is  many  times  that  originally  present  in  the  wheat.  And  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  claim  that  the  alum  salts  are  wholesome. 

But  how  about  ammonia,  some  one  may  ask.  In  the  advertise- 
ments a  great  deal  is  made  of  its  presence  or  absence.  The  fact  is 
carbonateof  ammonia  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  carbonate  of  soda,, 
and  chemically  there  can  be  little  objection  to  its  use  in  moderate 
amount.  Indeed, if  bread  could  always  be  baked  hard  enough  to  drive 
out  the  ammonia  from  it  by  heat,  carbonate  of  ammonia  would  be  of  it- 
self an  ideal  baking  powder,  for  it  is  wholly  volatile  at  boiling  tem- 
perature and  would  leave  nothing  in  the  bread.  It  would,  however, 
only  develop  its  gas  after  being  heated,  and  bread  raised  after  it 
is  placed  in  the  oven  is  apt  to  be  filled  with  too  large  cavities  as 
any  housekeeper  knows. 
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I  think  I  have  thus  fairly  stated  the  baking  powder  condition  as 
to  adulteration  Briefly,  much  of  it  is  pure  enough  soda  and  cream 
of  tartar  or  acid  phosphate.  A  good  deal  of  it  contains  alum  wh  ch 
is  dangerous  to  health,  besides  some  starch  or  flour  and,  in  some 
<:'ases,  gypsum,  which  are  thus  sold  for  many  times  more  than  they 
are  worth. 

The  best  plan,  in  my  judgment,  if  something  of  the  kind  must 
be  used,  is  to  buy  the  pure  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  in  bulk  and 
mix  them  when  wanted.  But,  best  of  all,  use  yeast  bread  or  some 
other  kind  which  contains  no  chemicals,  aerated  bread,  for  instance. 

Perhaps  next  to  flour,  a  word  should  be  said  about  sugar  and 

molasses.     As  to  sugar,  all  my  experience  goes  to  show  (and  others 

•agree  with  me)  that  it  is  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  adulterated      1  have 

■again  and  again  got  samples  dl  the  local  dealers  for  analysis,  and 

always  found  them  pure.     As  is  well  known,  a  great  deal  of  quartz 

and  feldspar  are  mined  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Topsham,  the 

latter  mineral  being  ground  to  a  fine  white  powder  before  shipping 

to  the  potteries  in  New  Jersey.     I  was  once  told  by  a  resident  in 

that  region  that  the  reported  use  of  it  in  the  potteries  was  merely 

a  blind,  for  it  was  really  used  to  adulterate  sugar  and  candy.     Jt 

may  have  been  once  true  that  grocers  sanded  their  sugar  but  I  have 

never  found  a  sample  so  treated.     Perhaps,  in  old  times,  when  more 

brown  sugar  was  used,  which  is  more  nearly  the  color  of  sand,  it 

was  easier  to  do  this  without  detection.     Molasses,  too,  is  quite  gen- 

•erally  free  from  adulteration,  especially  the  cheaper  grades.     The 

only  adulterant,  which  can  well  be  used  for  such  purpose,  is  glucose 

syrup  made  from  starch,  but  this  is  of  itself  too  expensive  to  use  in 

the  cheaper  molasses.     A  few  years  ago  it  was  used  very  extensively 

in  the  higher  grades  of  molasses  and  syrup,  and  is  still  so  used  to 

quite  an  extent.  Glucose  syrup  is  a  thick,  sweet  liquid,  and  gear 
•erally  believed  by  chemists  to  be  perfectly  wholesome  if  well  made. 
The  main  fraud  in  its  use  is  a  financial  one,  that  is,  selling  a  sub- 
stance for  what  it  is  not.  In  this  State  there  is  a  fine  for  selling 
such  syrup.but  in  thelaw  the  word  knowingly  is  conveniently  found, 
find  of  course  it  is  difficult  to  prove,  in  a  given  case,  that  the  dealer 
knows  the  composition  of  the  goods. 

This  same  glucose  in  its  solid  form,  known  as  grape  sugar,  is  very 
largely  used  in  candy  also.  And  here  I  might  say  a  word  about 
the  colors  of  candies  which  are  thought  by  some  to  be  so  injurious. 
I  never  have  found  anything,  even  in  the  most  brightly  colored 
samples  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  anything  but  the  harmless  vege- 
table colors  were  used  for  such  purpose. 

[to  be   concluded.] 
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ITotes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

Sensible  parents  will  not  wish  children  of  eight  or  twelve  to  be 
kept  from  bed  until  near  midnight  with  evening  parties  or  anything 
else.  Children  of  this  age  should  sleep  at  least  nine  hours,  and  ten 
hours  is  still  better. 


New  York  capitalists  propose  to  erect  an  office  building  twenty - 
six  stories  high.  It  is  to  be  of  steel  construction  faced  on  the  out- 
side with  stone  and  terra  cotta  for  effect  merely. 


Since  the  Russian  Government  has  taken  measures  to  make  the 
decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  the  only  legal  standard, 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  be  the  only  civilized 
nations  left  using  the  ancient  systems. 


A  late  number  of  an  English  medical  journal  describes  the  case  of 
a  boy  of  fourteen  who  died  of  consumption  and  who  apparently  caused 
the  infection  of  a  dog  and  a  rabbit.  During  his  sickness  both  of  these 
animals  were  frequently  in  his  room  and  his  bed. 


A  new  vaccination  law  went  into  effect  in  Italy  with  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  which  requires  that  every  child  shall  be  vaccinated 
before  it  is  six  months  old,  and  again  at  eight,  or  at  any  time  when- 
ever the  sanitary  authority  deems  it  necessary  to  promote  individual 
or  public  safety.  Those  who  are  not  vaccinated  and  revaccinated 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  are  excluded  f lom  schools, 
factories,  workshops,  benevolent  institutions,  etc.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  cultivation  and  supply  of  both  animal  and  humtui 
lymph. 

While  sanitation  is  doing  much  in  India,  under  British  rule,  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  cholera  outbreaks  at  the  fairs  and  sacred  fes- 
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tivals,  Mecca,  the  shrine  toward  which  the  Moslem  fondly  turns, 
still  remains  a  plague  spot  to  her  devotees,  and  a  source  of  cholera 
infection  to  the  world.  It  appears  from  statistics  lately  given  in 
the  Lancet^  that  of  64,638  pilgrims  who,  during  the  last  six  years, 
have  embarked  for  Mecca  on  the  pilgrim  steamers  from  Bombay, 
22,449  have  never  returned. 


Clearly  the  communicating  of  other  diseases  with  the  vaccinia  is 
far  less  frequent  than  fatal  poisoning  by  mistakes  in  dispensing 
medicine  ;  less  frequent  than  deaths  due  to  erroneous  treatment, 
consequent  on  mistaken  diagnosis  by  physicians.  And  it  would  be 
even  less  unreasonable  to  wholly  renounce  the  practice  of  medicine 
because  of  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable  and  the  quacks  that 
infest  it,  than  it  would  be  to  renounce  vaccination  by  reason  of  the 
accidents  to  which  it  is  liable,  chiefly  on  account  of  inoompetents, 
— Dr.  Bell  in  The  Sanitarian. 


Contagiousness  of  Tuberculosis. 

Remarkable  and  striking  evidence  of  the  contagiousness  of  tuber- 
culosis is  recorded  anew  by  M.  Arthaud,  who  gave  some  note- 
worthy statistics  and  personal  observations  on  this  subject  at  the 
recent  Congress  on  Tuberculosis.  Of  thirty-five  workmen  forming 
the  major  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  municipal  electric  works,  he 
found  thirty-two  the  subjects  of  tuberculosis.  Four  of  these  are 
known  to  have  been  tubercular  previously  to  their  admission  to  the 
works,  but  twenty-three  have  contracted  the  disease  since  being  so 
employed.  The  period  of  incubation  would  appear  to  be  about  two 
months.  M.  Arthaud  again  directs  attention  to  the  extreme 
importance  of  this  question  of  tubercular  contamination  in  work- 
shops and  habitations,  of  which  the  foregoing  record  furnishes 
additional  proof. — Lancet. 


Playing  by  Prosy. 
People  of  the  United  States  do  a  vast  deal  of  playing  by  proxy. 
After  a  great  game  of  base  ball,  what  large  editions  of  our  papers 
are  sold,  and  how  many  hundreds  of  dandies,  with  cigarettes  held 
in  their  nerveless  hands  that  never  felt  a  base  ball  bat  in  their 
flabby  lives,  spend  their  nickels  to  see  whether  the  Chicagos  or 
Cincinnatis  or  Clevelands  came  out  ahead  !  Better  five  hours  with 
bat  in  hand,  or  speeding  around  the  diamond,  than  a  lifetime  of 
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newspaper  reading  about  games  played  by  others.  Better  a  day's 
vigorous  pull  at  the  oars  than  attendance  on  all  the  regattas  that 
ever  were.  Better  a  ten-mile  walk  on  your  feet  than  the  witness- 
ing of  all  the  O'Learys  and  Westons  that  ever  trod  the  sawdust 
path.  Better  a  twenty  mile  spin  on  your  own  bicycle  than  all  the 
programmes  of  all  the  fancy  riders  on  this  planet.  Better  a  thous- 
and-fold the  clumsiest  activity  of  your  own  body  and  brain  than  the 
spectacle  of  the  most  proficient  amusement-mongers  this  lazy 
world  ever  paid  to  do  its  playing  for  it. — Prof.  Amos  R.  Wells  in 
Golden  Rule,  1891. 


The  Rain-Batli. 

There  is  still  one  kind  of  bath,  hitherto  unused,  which  would  be 
very  advantageous,  both  to  parents  and  children, — I  mean  a  thun- 
der-storm bath.  Physicians  employ  in  their  experiments  on  nervous 
invalids,  electric  air,  electric  plates,  electric  baths  ;  but  thunder, 
or  rather  thunder- water,  they  have  not  as  yet  prescribed.  Have 
they  never  experienced  that  a  person  never  feels  so  fresh,  cheerful, 
and  elastic  as  after  a  warm  or  tepid  rain  has  penetrated  to  the  skin  ? 
Since  human  beings,  when  dry  again  after  a  storm,  feel  so  much 
invigorated,  and  the  world  of  flowers  still  more  so,  why  will  they 
not  receive  this  united  fire  and  water  baptism  from  above,  and  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  raised  and  healed  by  the  wonder-working  arm 
in  the  thunder-cloud  ? 

One  ought  to  have  an  especial  rain  or  bathing  suit  of  clothes,  as 
a  frequenter  of  the  spring  cloud-baths  ;  and  then,  when  there  is 
promise  of  wet  weather,  make  a  rain  party,  and  return  home  drip- 
ping.— Jean  Paul  Rlchter. 


Carpets  and  Infection. 

In  the  wonderful  progress  in  the  science  and  practice  of  hygiene 
that  has  come  about  dui-iog  the  last  ten  years,  it  seems  strange  that 
so  little  attention  has  been  directed  to  carpets,  an  evil  of  which  the 
effects  can  only  be  serious  and  extensive. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the^pride  of  hospital  managers  to 
adorn  their  wards  with  pictures,  curtains,  carpets,  and  every  device  of 
ornaiiient  now  condemned  ;  buttheteachingsof  bacteriology  so  speed- 
ily made  it  clear  how  and  to  what  extent  danger  lurks  in  beauty  of 
this  kind,  that  hospital  ornamentation  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
What  is  true  of  hospitals  is^certainly  true,  though  to  less  extent,  of 
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the  homes.  We  know  that  every  nook  and  corner  not  readily  reached 
in  the  daily  or  frequent  dustings  is  a  nidus  for  the  lodgment, 
growth,  and  development  of  disease  germs,  and  perfect  sanitation 
would  require  the  reduction  of  these  ad  minimum. 

Of  all  such  depositories,  none  can  be  more  productive  of  harm 
than  carpets.  Here  is  an  excellent  bed  for  the  breeding  of  germs, 
and  in  the  case  of  fluids,  as,  e.  g.,  expectoration,  for  their  subse- 
quent drying  and  dissemination  as  dust.  The  very  warmth  that 
commends  the  use  of  carpets  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  preservation 
and  multiplication  of  the  bacterium. 

What  can  be  done  to  remove  this  evil?  Little,  we  confess; 
nothing  without  scientific  agitation  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  a  radi- 
cal cure  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  a  compromise  may  be  effected. 
The  necessities  of  our  domestic  architecture,  the  warmth  insured, 
and  the  quiet  that  carpets  secure,  will  effectually  prevent  any  attempt 
at  removal ;  but  the  same  objects  may  be  obtained  from  small  rugs, 
which  can  be  frequently  dusted  and  at  somewhat  longer  intervals 
taken  to  the  cleaners  for  thorough  steaming.  Large  carpets  fastened 
to  the  floor,  and  to  a  less  extent  large  rugs,  not  easily  taken  up  for 
dusting,  should  be  condemned. — Medical  Neivs. 


Isolation  in  Influenza. 

Dr.  Leeson  writes  to  a  London  medical  journal  on  this  subject 
as  follows  :  We  say  »'it  is  in  the  air,"  that  it  is  due  to  "atmos- 
pheric influences,"  and  the  stricken  country  pacifies  itself  with  such 
platitudes,  and  resigns  itself  to  a  species  of  fatalism  and  careless 
conduct  in  consequence.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  his  Classical  Lec- 
tures, with  rare  and  prophetic  insight,  concluded  forty  years  ago 
that  the  contagion  of  influenza,  whatever  it  was,  was  "particulate.'* 

Viewing  influenza  in  the  light  of  recent  researches  upon  acute 
specific  fevers,  there  is  everything  to  warrant  us  in  the  induction 
that  it  is  a  germ  disease  ;  the  analogy  is  complete.  My  object  in 
this  fragmentary  contribution  is  to  draw  attention  to  an  experiment 
which  to  m}^  mind  proves  that  it  is  not  "in  the  air,"  in  the  com- 
monly accepted  sense  of  the  term,  but  passes  from  the  sick  to  the 
healthy  in  much  the  same  manner  as  do  ordinary  infectious  fevers. 
Twickenham  has  been  ravaged  by  the  disease.  The  Metropolitan 
and  City  Police  Orphanage  here,  containing  nearly  300  souls,  is 
under  my  medical  care.  When  the  disease  appeared  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, I  was  particularly  desirous  that  the  Orphanage  should  not 
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be  attacked.  My  time  being  fully  occupied  in  coping  with  the 
disease  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  I  was  especially 
anxious  not  to  have  a  sick  Orphanage  under  treatment  at  such  a 
time  ;  added  to  which  the  known  tendency  of  many  of  the  orphans 
to  suffer  from  pulmonary  complaints  (many  of  the  fathers  having 
died  from  phthisis)  induced  me  to  take  especial  care  of  their  safety. 
I  therefore  prevailed  upon  the  authorities  to  institute  a  most  rigid 
system  of  isolation.  The  children  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  church, 
the  officers  were  entreated  to  keep  within  the  walls  and  grounds  of 
the  building,  all  visiting  was  stopped  both  of  parents  and  friends 
and  the  "old  boys'  day"  on  Whit  Monday  (when  former  pupils 
come  from  all  parts  to  visit  their  old  home)  was  suspended.  Now, 
although  the  disease  has  prevailed  all  round  the  institution,  even 
in  the  head  master's  house  which  is  situated  near  the  school,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  no  case  has  occurred  amongst  the 
inmates.  I  consider  this  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  disease  is  not 
"in  the  air,"  otherwise  the  children  must  have  shared  the  fate  of 
the  surrounding  families  ;  but  that  it  passes  from  the  patients  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  those  who  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  them,  in  the  same  way  as  do  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 
In  previous  years,  when  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles 
have  prevailed  in  this  neighborhood,  we  have  always  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  children  from  iiifection  by  adopting  the  same  means 
as  are  now  in  force  against  influenza,  and  our  success  has  been 
nearly  as  complete.  My  object  in  publishing  this  is  to  show  that 
influenza  can  be  dealt  with  as  successfully. —  The  Lancet. 

Wisconsin  Notes  on  Diphtheria. 
One  of  the  most  common,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  difficult 
things  we  have  to  contend  with,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few 
who  are  recognized  under  our  laws  as  physicians,  and  many  out- 
side of  the  profession,  who  either  deny  entirely  the  contagious 
character  of  diphtheria  or  who  believe  it  is  contagious  only  when  in 
a  malignant  form.  Cases  have  been  reported  to  this  office  not  in- 
frequently, where  under  such  belief,  encouiaged  by  physicians,  no 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  isolate  those  who  were  sick,  or  to 
prevent  the  public  funerals  of  those  who  had  died.  It  is  to  be  very 
greatly  regretted  that  such  funerals  which  have  often  been  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  the  spread  of  this  disease,  are  ever  permitted  to  occur. 
They  would  not  be  if  the  people  properly  understood  the  danger  from 
them. 
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The  following  rep®rt  from  a  correspondent  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive :  A  public  funeral  was  held  in  this  place  after  the  death 
of  a  boy  from  diphtheria,  with  little  boys  for  bearers,  and  a  choir 
of  cnildren.  The  wife  of  the  preacher  took  her  Sunday  school 
class  into  the  house  to  see  their  dead  companion ;  one  of  those 
took  the  disease  and  died  of  it ;  one  of  the  bearers  also  took  the  disease 
and  spread  it  into  his  family.  The  result  of  this  outbreak  was 
fourteen  cases  of  the  disease,  with  four  resulting  deaths,  and  one 
additional  case  of  paralysis.  The  doctor  adds  frankly,  "I  sinned 
in  this  matter  ;  I  ought  to  have  done  then  as  I  have  done  since- 
said  to  the  parties  peremptorily  that  such  funerals  should  not  be 
held." 

Another  correspondent,  a  physician  who  is  a  health  officer, 
speaks  of  a  case  in  which  "every  arrangement  was  made  for  a  pub- 
lic funeral  following  death  from  diphtheria,  six  little  girls  having 
been  selected  as  pall  bearers."  The  doctor  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  carrying  out  of  this  program  only  by  the  issue  of  positive 
orders,  which  had  to  be  enforced  by  the  aid  of  a  marshal. 

In  contrast  to  this  case  in  which  the  doctor  simply  performed  his 
duty,  I  present  the  following  history  of  a  shameful  case  of  ignorant, 
if  not  wilful,  neglect,  and  a  disregard  both  ©f  duty  and  the  lives  of 
others.  "A  young  man  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  while  away 
from  home  and  at  work  in  an  adjoining  town,  became  sick  and  was 
visited  by  a  physician  who  pronounced  the  disease  diphtheria. 
The  doctor  advised  that  the  boy  be  sent  to  his  home,  which  con- 
tained several  children,  and  the  advice  was  followed,  but  he 
did  not  go  with  him,  or  apparently  notify  the  family  of  the  danger 
of  contracting  the  disease,  or  even  visit  the  case  until  the  third 
day.  The  boy  died,  but  before  doing  so,  communicated  diphtheria 
to  others  of  the  family,  in  which  there  were  four  additional  cases, 
and  two  additional  deaths. 

In  addition  to  the  ways  already  alluded  to  in  which  this  disease 
has  been  spread,  there  have  been  reports  to  this  office  of  some 
cases  in  which  the  evidence  was  very  strong  that  domestic  animals, 
such  as  cats,  have  not  only  suffered  from  a  disease  closely  resem- 
bling diphtheria,  but  that  they  had  apparently  communicated  this 
disease  to  children  who  had  fondled  them,  thus  tending  to  confirm 
the  belief,  now  quite  general,  that  the  disease  may  be  spread  in 
this  way. — 13th  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Wis. 
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"QJisconsin  ITotes  on  Scarlet  Fever. 

H  Another  correspondeDt  reports,  in  a  striking  way,  his  apparently 
well  founded  reason  for  believing  that  the  poison  of  this  disease 
has  remained  in  an  old  building  for  several  years.  Scarlet  fever 
had  prevailed  in  the  building  six  years  previously,  in  severe  form, 
and  the  building  was  not  afterwards  sufficiently  disinfected.  For 
a  part  of  the  intervening  time  it  had  been  unoccupied,  and  when 
occupied  it  was  for  brief  periods,  during  which  it  appeared  that  no 
repairs  or  alterations  were  made  in  it.  On  being  re-occupied 
shortly  before  this  report,  extensive  alterations  and  repairs  were 
made,  and  the  correspondent  writes:  ''I  am  satisfied  that  the 
tearing  out  and  general  overhauling  that  was  done  while  the  house 
was  under  repairs  released  scarlatinal  poison,  that  had  been  lying 
there  dormant  for  these  six  years,  with  the  result  of  causing  an  outbreak 
of  this  disease  from  which  we  are  now  suffering.  Almost  simulta- 
neously with  this  report  there  appeared  in  a  sanitary  journal  an 
account  of  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  in  England,  in  which  the 
origin  of  the  disease  was  believed  to  have  been  the  disinterment  of 
the  bodies  of  some  persons  who  had  died  of  this  disease  about 
thirty  years  before. — 13th  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Healthy  Wis. 


rnooEEDiNas  of  the  sanitaey  oonvention. 

[continued  ] 


Adulteration  of  Foods. 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Robinson,  Member  of  the  State  Board. 

[continued.] 

But  when  we  pass  from  the  great  food  staples  we  find  far  from 
so  satisfactory  a  condition  as  to  adulteration.  Modern  life  demands 
many  kinds  of  condiments  and  luxaries,  put  up  in  fancy  forms  and 
packages,  and  with  some  of  these  the  adulterator  seems  to  run  riot. 
This  is  especially  true  of  spices.  Formerly  such  things  were  bought 
in  bulk  and  whole,  and  the  spice  mill  was  a  recognized  utensil  in  all 
households.  But  now  they  are  universally  sold  ground  and  we  pay 
for  the  grinding  and  more  too. 

A  recognized  article  of  commerce  among  wholesale  grocers  is 
what  is  called  P.  D  ,  or  being  interpreted,  pepper  dust.  It  is  made 
by  grinding  to  flour  such  things  as  linseed  meal,  mustard  husks, 
rice  and  the  sweepings  from  spice  factories.  This  is  mixed  with  a 
proper  amount  of  the  genuine  mustard,  pepper  or  ginger  or  other 
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spice  and  we  have  the  beautiful  packages  of  the  '*pure  genuine. ''^ 
This  is  not  simply  a  fancy  tale.  The  work  of  chemists  in  Canada, 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  gives  the  same  result.  Fully  three- 
quarters  of  all  such  things  examined  are  found  adulterated.  In 
France  old  olive  stones  are  carefully  collected  and  ground  to  pow- 
der to  be  used  for  adulterating  spices. 

In  pickles  the  only  adulteration  found  are  copper  salts  added  to 
restore  the  bright  green  color  lost  in  soaking  in  brine  before  placing, 
in  the  vinegar  and  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  vinegar  to  give  it 
extra  sharpness.  Both  practices  are  dangerous.  It  is  a  safe  rule 
not  to  eat  a  bright  green  pickle  without  being  sure  that  it  contains 
no  copper  salt. 

Another  article  of  food  very  commonly  falsified  is  olive,  or  salad 
oil.  Of  232  samples  examined  a  year  or  two  ago  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  165  were  adulterated.  Cotton  seed  oil,  rape  seed 
oil,  poppy  oil  are  all  used  for  such  purpose.  None  of  them  are  poi- 
sonous perhaps,  but  they  are  not  olive  oil,  and  some  one  makes  si 
large  illegitimate  profit  from  their  use  in  place  of  it. 

The  butter  question  has  been  so  thoroughly  taken  up  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  so  fully  discussed  in  the  papers  that  I  need  not  take 
up  your  time  in  discussing  it  here.  Oleomargarine  is  still  largely 
made  and  of  course  largel}^  used  in  place  of  pure  butter.  But  all 
necessary  legislation  relating  to  it  has  been  passed,  and  violators  of 
it  are  looked  after  carefully  by  the  United  States  officers. 

As  to  coffee  and  tea,  I  can  only  say  that  what  was  said  about 
spices  applies  to  them,  that  is,  where  they  are  sold  whole  they  are 
generally  pure,  but  when  sold  in  packages  liable  to  be  adulterated. 
The  chief  adulterants  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  teas  are  leaves  of 
other  plants  resembling  tea  leaves  or  even  tea  "grounds"  or  spent 
leaves.  Chinamen,  as  is  well  known,  simply  pour  boiling  water 
over  their  tea,  let  it  stand  for  a  few  moments  and  drink  it.  Thift 
extracts  a  large  part  of  the  alkaloids,  theine  and  caffein,  but  does 
not  take  out  much  of  the  coloring  matter,  and  tannin.  These  old 
leaves  are  re-dried  and  sold  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  tea  which  come 
to  this  country.  Old  tea  grounds  are  said  to  be  collected  in  London 
for  the  same  purpose.  Cheaper  grades  of  tea,  too,  sometimes  have 
their  weight  increased  by  skilful  addition  of  clay  or  fine  sand  col- 
ored by  indigo. 

The  special  adulterants  of  coffee  are  chicory,  dandelion,  caramel,, 
dried  beet  roots,  etc.     In  foreign  countries  the  addition  of  chicory 
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is  countenanced  and  not  regarded  as  adulteration.  In  fact  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  coffee  there  which  does  not  contain  it. 

Of  151  samples  of  ground  coffee  recently  purchased  and  examined ^ 
69  were  found  adulterated.  Such  adulterations  are  generally  harm- 
less but  in  some  cases  poisonous  colors  have  been  found  used  to  make 
the  sample  appear  like  the  best  grade  of  pure  coffee. 

What  I  have  thus  far  stated  are  the  recognized  adulterations 
which  have  been  known  to  chemists  for  many  years.  They  prevail 
with  different  degrees  of  force  in  all  countries.  But  there  is  a  kind 
of  food  adulteration  which  is  modern,  and  without  doubt  increasing 
in  amount ;  and  which  we  in  Maine  must  watch  carefully  for,  and 
check  if  possible.  It  has  to  do  with  preserved  or  canned  goods, 
and  has  grown  up  connected,  not  so  much  with  the  goods  them- 
selves, as  with  the  preserving  of  them.  No  greater  blessing  has 
come  to  modern  living  than  the  advent  of  ''canned  things,"  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  appreciated,  every  dust  pile  or  vacant  lot 
near  our  cities  or  towns  bears  witness.  Meats,  fish,  vegetables,  all 
are  so  treated.  The  agitation  over  the  tin  duty  bears  witness  to  the 
enormous  use  of  this  metal  in  the  cans  for  preserving  food. 

Now  the  principle  of  the  canning  process  is  well  known  to  us- 
Air  and  its  germs  are  kept  out  by  sealing  the  tin  can  when  hot  and 
no  decay  can  take  place.  Theoretically  the  process  is  simple  and 
the  result  easily  obtained.  But  packers  have  learned  to  their  cost 
that  many  difficulties  arise  and  much  loss  is  liable  to  occur  by  the 
spoiling  of  the  canned  product.  The  temptation  has  been  great  to 
u6e  some  antiseptic  to  make  the  preservation  more  sure,  and  evi- 
dence is  beginning  to  accumulate  that  many  have  been  unable  to 
withstand  it.  Now  as  a  general  thing  antiseptics  are  poisonous,  and 
great  care  must  be  used  in  dealing  with  them.  Those  of  them,  too 
which  are  not  recognized  poisons  are  injurious  if  taken  into  the 
stomach.  The}^  tend  to  arrest  fermentation  and  the  digestive  pow- 
ers depends  on  a  kind  of  fermentation. 

Here  again  I  am  relying  upon  the  work  of  other  chemists  almost 
wholly,  and  even  they  have  made  as  yet  no  thorough  investigation. 
Enough  has  been  done,  however,  to  make  it  sure  that  many  canners 
are  having  less  cans  "'go  up"  not  so  much  from  increased  care  in 
sterilizing  them  by  heat  as  from  the  use  of  preserving  chemicals. 
A  significant  fact  bearing  in  the  same  direction  is  the  large  demand 
for  just  such  things  as  might  well  be  used  for  such  purpose,  such 
as  salicylic  acid,  saccharin,  sulphites  of  lime  and  soda,  etc.     Not 
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long  ago  an  agent  for  a  preserviDg  powder  of  some  kind  traveled 
through  our  State  offering  to  meat-men  something  which  by  rubbing 
it  on  would  keep  meat  fresh  for  many  days  even  in  warm  weather. 
I  tried  to  get  some  for  analysis  but  could  not.  The  question  might 
well  be  asked,  what  are  our  corn  packers  doing  in  this  line? 

Here,  too,  a  word  might  be  said  on  the  beer  question,  even  though 
it  be  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  already  said  in  public.  In  order  to 
avoid  our  liquor  laws,  as  well  as  the  paying  of  a  United'  States 
license,  various  so  called  beers  and  temperance  drinks  have  appeared 
in  the  market  in  large  quantities  during  the  past  season.  These 
almost  invariably  contain  some  antiseptic  like  salicylic  acid,  or  sul- 
phurous acid,  or  hydronapthol,  to  keep  them  from  souring.  In- 
deed chemists  in  other  states  have  shown  that  even  the  regular 
standard  lager  beers  in  many  cases  contain  notable  amounts  of  such 
things.  Now  it  may  seem  to  some  to  be  a  merciful  provision  to 
poison  all  such  things,  but  I  hardly  think  that  we  as  health  officers 
would  take  that  position.  And  yet  we  must  see  that  the  large  con- 
sumption of  such  things  by  our  people  is  at  the  expense  of  ruined 
health.  A  sample  of  so  called  "'orange  wine"  which  perhaps  many 
of  you  have  seen,  when  analyzed  proved  to  be  tartaric  acid,  colored 
with  yellow  dye  and  preserved  with  salicylic  acid.  The  red  lemon- 
ade sold  on  circus  and  muster  days  by  traveling  dealers  is  commonly 
made  from  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  water  and  colored  by  cochi- 
neal. 

But  I  have  already  taken  up,  perhaps,  more  time  than  I  should 
and  must  close.  I  promised  to  make  as  candid  and  fair  a  statement 
of  the  problem  of  adulteration  in  Maine  as  I  could,, and  trust  that  I 
have  done  so.  It  is  a  topic  that  is  being  given  more  and  more 
attention  in  other  states  and  unless  we  wish  to  become  a  dumping 
ground  for  all  the  adulterated  articles  which  cannot  be  sold  else" 
where,  we  must  take  up  the  matter  here,  see  that  stringent  laws  are 
passed,  and  rigorously  enforced. 


Mr.  Burgess. — Prof.  Robinson  said  that  the  cheaper  grades  of 
molasses  were  not  adulterated.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  high  priced 
molasses  like  New  Orleans  and  Porto  Rico  are  still  adulterated? 

Prof.  Bobiason. — It  was  at  one  time  and  perhaps  may  be  to  some 
extent  now,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  any  in  the  market  and  I  got 
several  samples  at  one  time.  A  few  years  ago  they  had  molasses 
on  the  market  which  was  almost  all  glucose.     Of  course  glucose 
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syrup  is  made  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  country  but  there  is  not 
so  much  use  for  it  as  there  formerly  was. 

Mr.  Burgess. — I  remember  one  time  a  cargo  of  molasses  that 
came  from  New  Orleans  was  bought  at  the  plantation  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  pure.  It  lay  for  a  little  while  in  the  store- 
house on  Commercial  street  when  some  one  came  in  and  bought  a 
few  barrels.  They  took  out  the  bung  and  rolled  it  over  and  the 
molasses  wouldn't  run  out.  It  had  all  the  appearance  of  glue  which 
was  partially  dissolved  in  water ;  it  looked  like  jelly  and  it  could 
only  be  taken  out  by  means  of  a  spoon.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  a  regular  trade  existed  between  the  Buffalo  House, 
where  so  much  of  this  syrup  was  made,  and  the  plantations  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  that  large  invoices  of  the  glucose  syrup  went 
down  the  river  and  was  mixed  with  the  molasses  at  the  plantation. 
In  the  case  I  allude  to  they  overdid  the  business.  It  is  stated  that,. 
in  the  trade  that  is  still  pursued^  and  that  purchasers  of  New 
Orleans  molasses  buy  considerable  glucose. 

Prof.  i?o5i?ison.— That  illustrates  the  statement  which  I  made 
that  the  adulteration  is  made  largely  at  the  headquarters  and  not  by 
the  local  dealer.  The  recent  investigation  by  G-overnment  Commis- 
sioners showed  that  the  adulteration  of  brandy  was  done  in  France 
and  Spain  and  not  so  much  here. 

Mr.  Burgess. — I  heard  recently  our  Ex-Consul  to  Spain  say  that 
while  he  was  in  Cadiz  thece  were  large  invoices  of  alcohol  received 
from  this  country  into  Spain  for  the  express  purpose  of  adulterat- 
ing wines  which  were  reshipped  to  this  country  as  pure.  I  think 
we  all  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  Prof.  Robinson  that  he  has  left 
us  a  few  things  that  are  not  adulterated  so  that  we  can  eat  break- 
fast to-morrow  morning  without  fear  of  being  poisoned.  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  terra  alba  is  not  still  used  in  candy.  I  have  occasion- 
ally seen  some  about  the  house  which  was  certainly  tasteless  and 
left  a  sticky,  pasty  taste  in  one's  mouth,  although  beautiful  in 
appearance. 

Prof.  Robinson. — They  put  the  terra  alba  into  the  moulded 
candies.  The  colored  and  common  grades  of  broken  candy  do  not 
contain  it.  But  the  moulded  or  pressed  forms,  which  look  exceed- 
ingly white  and  floury  are  very  apt  to  contain  terra  alba.  They 
ought  never  to  be  bought  for  they  are  almost  tasteless  and  are  not 

candy. 

President  Jordan. — Since  adulteration  is  so  flexible,  I  should  like 
to  ask  if  there  is  not  a  method  of  handling  molasses  in  such  a  way 
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as  t®  make  its  bulk  greater.  I  have  had  pointed  out  to  me  a  place 
where  it  was  said  they  mixed  molasses  so  as  to  increase  the  bulk. 

Prof.  Robinson. — They  mix  various  grades  together  and  add  a 
little  water  to  make  it  thinner ;  the  increase  of  bulk  comes  from 
adding  the  water.  Putting  a  cheaper  grade  into  a  better  grade  and 
working  in  a  little  water  makes  it  lighter  in  color  and  if  they  get 
the  original  price  for  the  article  of  course  there  is  a  profit  in  it.  I 
believe  that  is  done  skilfuly  by  some  importers. 

Mr.  S  P.  Maybury  of  Cape  P^lizabeth  said  he  had  heard  bakers 
say  that  they  preferred  ammonia  to  anything  else  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  bread. 

Prof.  Robinson — Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the  best  baking  powder 
if  the  bread  is  baked  so  as  to  drive  it  all  out. 

Dr.  Meserof. — I  remember  being  in  a  bake  shop  looking  over  the 
process  and  the  baker  told  me  that  he  always  put  carbonate  of 
ammonia  into  his  cake  because  it  was  better  tlian  soda  ;  that,  in  the 
process  of  baking,  it  entirely  evaporated  and  the  cake  kept  better 
without  drying  up. 

There  is  another  substance  used  in  the  adulteration  of  spices,  and 
that  is  white  oak  bark.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  few  years  ago  was  in 
a  yard  connected  with  a  building  used  for  the  manufacture  of  spices 
in  Massachusetts.  He  discovered  two  or  three  cords  of  white  oak 
bark  and  he  asked  the  man  if  he  ran  a  tannery.  He  said  no,  they 
didn't  tan  leather,  but  they  tanned  their  spices,  that  it  made  a  con- 
venient article  to  mix  with  cassia  and  spices  of  that  kind.  The 
adulteration  may  not  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fraud.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  Professor  give 
the  advice  that  if  baking  powders  must  be  used,  to  use  cream  of 
tartar  and  soda.  There  is  now  going  on  a  controversy  between  two 
rival  houses  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  their  two  baking  powders. 
I  presume  all  of  the  physicians  of  our  city  have  received  circulars 
asking  the  question,  "Do  you  consider  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
baking  powder  injurious?"  Now  I  happen  to  know  that  there  are 
two  rival  firms.  The  head  of  the  firm  which  made  the  Royal  baking 
powder  is  a  physician  who  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  that  article. 
A  few  years  ago  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  that  property  to  another 
firm  and  bought  into  another,  the  Cleveland  baking  powder,  and 
then  he  commenced  an  opposition  to  his  original  powder,  and  is  now 
condemning  and  working  against  it  and  says  it  ought  not  to  be  used 
because  it  contains  carbonate  of  ammOnia.  This  circular  letter  that 
I  received  was  sent  in  the  interest,  probably,  of  Cleveland  baking 
powders  manufactured  by  Dr.  Hogan  of  New  York.  I  shall  not 
answer  the  circular,  not  because  I  think  it  is  very  injurious,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  figure  in  the  controversy  at  all.  The  question  of  the 
adulteration  of  lard,  so  very  strongly  brought  out  a  few  years  ago 
between  Squire  of  Boston  and  Fairbanks  of  Chicago,  let  considera- 
ble light  into  the  lard  business.  If  both  parties  told  the  truth  there 
was  very  little  difference  between  them,  and  the  operations  of  one 
were  about  as  honest  as  those  of  the  other.  I  think  about  the  only 
way  that  we  can  be  sure  of  pure  lard  is  to  buy  the  leaf  and  have  it 
tried  in  the  kettle  at  home. 


-  — ^-^THE5^9o— 
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Notes,  Sanita^ry  and  Otherwise. 

There  shall  be  a  local  board  of  health  in  each  city  and  town  in 
this  State  to  be  composed  of  three  members,  anything  in  the  char- 
ter of  such  city  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. — Laws  of  1887. 


The  word  "town"  includes  cities  and  plantations,  unless  other- 
wise expressed  or  implied. — Revised  Statutes. 


Dr.  Guinard  of  the  Veterinary  school  of  Lyons,  France,  has 
made  a  study  of  the  changes  in  boiled  water  from  a  hygienic  point 
of  view.  The  boiling  of  water  is  a  valuabe  resource  when  epi- 
demics prevail.  M.  Miquel  has  shown  that  the  water  of  the  Seine 
loses  nearly  all  its  micro-organisms  in  boiling  ;  950  out  of  1000. 
The  refractory  bacteria  are  almost  never  of  the  pathogenic  kinds. 


Last  year  an  outbreak  of  trichinosis  occurred  among  the  sailors 
on  board  a  German  bark  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Iquique,  and  the 
trouble  was  at  first  reported  to  be  due  to  the  eating  of  salted  pork 
from  the  United  States.  The  subsequent  reports,  however,  in  the 
German  medical  journals,  showed  that  this  was  incorrect.  May  2, 
the  cook  went  ashore  and  bought  a  piece  of  fresh  Chilian  pork.  A 
part  of  this  was  shaved  and  eaten  raw  with  salt  and  pepper.  The 
captain  and  four  sailors  ate  none  of  it  raw  and  were  not  affected. 
All  the  other  seventeen  men  partook  of  it,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
sailing  of  the  bark  thirteen  of  them  were  severely  sick  and  had  to  be 
left  behind.  This  is  still  another  warning,  that  few  Americans, 
but  many  Germans  need,  not  to  eat  pork  unless  it  is  well  cooked. 


Sanitation  and  Life  Insurance. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  very  common  thing  for  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  show  an  interest  in  public  health  work,  and  the  follow- 
ing from    '•^The    Associate^''   the  little   publication   of  the   Maine 
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Benefit  Association,  indicates  that  the  money  value  ©f  such  work 
in  this  State,  as  well  as  the  humanitarian  side  of  it,  is  appreciated : 
"Lack  of  space  and  a  desire  to  avoid  wearying  my  readers,  for- 
bid me  to  make  more  than  a  passing  mention  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases  by  seclusion  of  the  patient 
and  thorough  disinfection  of  the  person  and  all  the  surroundings 
after  convalesence.  Full  instructions  in  such  matters  are  given  by 
our  State  Board  of  Health,  which  deserve  the  cordial  sympathy 
and  support  of  every  one,  for  the  valuable  work  which  they  are 
constantly  doing.  In  our  own  State  any  inquiries  in  reference  to 
the  details  of  management  of  contagious  diseases  as  regards  disin- 
fection, or  concerning  the  precautions  necessary  in  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  or  diphtheria  will  be  answered  by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  at  Augusta,  who  will  cheerfully  give  all  necessary 
information  in  the  form  of  circulars  which  have  been  prepared  for 
such  purposes.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  any  person 
desiring  additional  information  on  these  subjects  to  write  to  the 
secretary  at  Augusta." 


Cobweb  and  Blood  Poisoning. 


Among  the  popular  but  ineffective  and  even  dangerous  means 
for  stilling  the  flow  of  blood  from  wounds  is  cobweb.  By  the 
people  in  the  country,  especially,  this  material  is  easily  obtained 
and  frequently  used  by  binding  it  upon  the  injured  part,  or  by 
pressing  it  into  the  wound.  By  this  means  slight  flows  of  blood 
that  are  without  danger  are  arrested,  while  more  serious  bleedings 
usually  persist  in  spite  of  it.  But  at  the  same  time  the  wound  is 
soiled  to  a  serious  degree,  for  often  the  cobwebs  are  collected  from 
dirty  and  dusty  corners.  In  the  use  of  this  material  the  rule 
which  should  never  be  broken  is  disregarded  :  to  wit,  to  protect 
every  wound,  be  it  never  so  slight,  from  every  source  of  pollution, 
and  if  it  is  already  soiled  with  sand,  dust  or  dirt  of  any  kind,  to 
remove  it  and  cleanse  the  wound  as  soon  as  possible  with  water 
that  has  been  boiled  and  cooled  again,  or  with  a  disinfecting  solu- 
tion. Another  example  of  the  harmfulness  of  this  use  of  cob- 
webs has  lately  occurred.  A  gardener  injured  himself  and  put 
cobwebs  on  the  wound  to  stanch  the  blood,  thereby  soiling  the 
wound  to  such  an  extent  that  he  died  of  blood  poisoning. — Schweiz.. 
Blatter  fur   Gesundheitspflege. 
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The  JLtmosplieric  Hypothesis  of  Epidemics. 

A  paper  on  "The  Untenability  of  an  Atmospheric  Hypothesis  of 
Epidemics"  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Rollo  Russell  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Meterological  Society.  The  au*hor  is  of  opinion 
that  no  kind  of  epidemic  or  plague  is  conveyed  by  the  general 
atmosphere,  but  that  all  epidemics  are  caused  by  human  conditions 
and  communications  capable  of  control.  In  this  paper  he  investi- 
gates the  manner  of  the  propagation  of  influenza,  and  gives 
the  dates  of  the  outbreaks  in  1890  at  a  large  number  of  islands  and 
other  places  in  various  partsof  the  world.  Mr.  Russell  says  that  there 
is  no  definite  or  known  atmospheric  quality  or  movement  on  which 
the  hypothesis  of  atmospheric  conveyance  can  rest,  and  when 
closely  approached  it  is  found  to  be  no  more  available  than  a  phantom. 
Neither  lower  nor  upper  currents  have  ever  taken  a  year  to  cross 
Europe  from  east  to  west,  or  adjusted  their  progress  to  the  varying 
rate  of  human  intercourse.  Like  other  maladies  of  high  infective 
capacity,  influenza  has  spread  most  easily,  other  things  being  equal, 
in  cold,  calm  weather,  when  ventilation  in  houses  and  railway  cars  is 
at  a  minimum,  and  when  perhaps  the  breathing  organs  are  most  open 
to  attack.  But  large  and  rapid  communications  seem  to  be  of  much 
more  importance  than  mere  climatic  conditions.  Across  frozen  and 
snow-covered  countries  and  tropical  regions  it  is  conveyed  at  a 
speed  corresponding,  not  with  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  with  the  movements  of  population  and  merchandise.  Its  in- 
difference to  soil  and  air,  apart  from  human  habits  depending  on 
these,  seems  to  eliminate  all  considerations  of  outside  natural  sur- 
roundings, and  to  leave  only  personal  infectiveness,  with  all  which 
this  implies  of  subtle  transmission,  to  account  for  its  propagation. 
— Science, 

Tea  as  in  China  and  Japan. 

We  read  in  the  British  Medical  Journal :  A  death  this  week  of 
a  boy,  aged  seven  years,  ("shock  produced  by  drinking  hot  tea 
without  milk,")  forcibly  and  sadly  emphasizes  the  particular  vice 
of  the  ordinary  English  method  of  drinking  tea.  The  tea  had  been 
left  for  some  time  "in  the  oven  to  warm  ;"  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a 
strong  decoction  of  tea  leaves  to  which  time  had  been  given  to  ex- 
tract all  the  tannin,  and  which  had  then  been  re- warmed.  It  was 
then  drunk  without  milk  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tannin  was  not  con- 
verted into  a  relatively  harmless  albuminous  tannate  by  the  addition 
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of  milk.  It  is  precisely  because  our  English  method  of  * 'making 
tea"  from  such  infusions  of  tannin,  as  well  as  of  theine  that  tea  is 
so  injurious  to  the  digestion,  and  as  in  this  case,  when  taken  in  un- 
usual strength,  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  without  milk,  becomes 
an  irritant  poison.  No  people  who  know  how  to  make  tea  use  milk 
with  it — neither  the  Chinese  nor  the  Japanese  ;  but  then  the  hot 
water  (not  boiling)  is  poured  on  to  and  off  the  leaves  at  the  table, 
and  as  soon  as  the  liquor  becomes  of  a  pale  straw  color.  The  pot 
is  always  a  small  China  one,  and  the  hot  water  kettle  is  brought 
alongside  it  on  a  table.  Half  a  minute  suffices  for  the  first  infu- 
sion. It  is  a  very  grateful  and  refreshing  beverage,  this  "honor- 
able tea,"  which  one  sips  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  far  East ;  but 
of  course  it  would  be  and  is,  insipid  and  not  worth  drinking  if  its 
flavor  be  drowned  by  sugar  and  milk.  No  people  in  the  world 
drink  so  rhuch  tea  or  so  often  as  the  Japanese,  and  Europeans  in 
Japan  easily  fall  into  the  same  habit.  No  word  is  ever  heard  of 
its  being  injurious  or  a  source  of  indigestion,  but  that  is  because 
they  take  care  not  to  extract  the  tannin  from  the  tea  leaves,  and 
we  take  great  care  to  do  so.  That  is  why  we  say  persons  who  live 
on  tea  and  bread  and  butter  have  weak  digestions,  and  why  this 
poor  boy  was  poisoned. — Pit/sburgh  Medical  Review. 


Disinfection  of  Dental  Instruments. 

There  is  no  department  of  surgery,  writes  Dr.  Miller  of  Berlin, 
in  which  the  demand  for  antiseptic  procedure  is  more  urgent  than 
in  dentistry,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  operations  are  performed 
upon  septic  or  infected  tissues,  and  there  are  no  means  of  render- 
ing the  territory  to  be  operated  upon  aseptic  except  by  the  use  of 
antiseptics  of  the  highest  character.  The  necessity  of  absolute 
cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  dentist,  of  his  hands  as  well  as  his 
instruments,  diapers,  drinking  glasses,  rubber  dam,  in  short,  of 
everything  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  patient's  mouth,  is 
universally  recognized,  and  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  persons 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  who  neglect  this  matter  to  an 
extent  that  is  revolting  to  the  taste  and  dangerous  to  the  health. 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  transmission  of  disease,  such  as 
pyemia  or  syphillis,  by  dental  instruments,  there  have  been  so 
many  cases  recorded  in  dental  and  medical  journals  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  familiar  to  every  practitioner  of  dentistry.  *  *  * 
Dr.    Miller   has   performed    about   a  thousand   experiments,    and 
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gives  in  a  tabular  form  the  results  obtained  with  the  most  noticea- 
ble agents.  Of  carbolic  acid,  he  says  the  impression  exists 
among  a  great  many  that  it  is  but  necessarj^  to  dip  the  instrument 
in  the  solution  for  a  fraction  of  a  minute  in  order  to  render  it  com- 
pletely sterile,  but  thorough  sterilization  with  a  five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion cannot  be  counted  upon  with  moderate  certainty  in  less  than 
an  hour,  and  a  large  burr,  such  as  is  used  with  the  dental  engine, 
after  two  hours'  exposure  was  still  found  to  contain  living  germs. 
Trichlorphenol  gave  slightly  better  results.  Bichloride  of  mer- 
cury in  a  five  per  cent  aqueous  solution  was  found  to  be  by  far 
the  most  prompt  in  its  action  of  all  the  substances  tested,  but  its 
powerful  action  upon  steel  interferes  very  seriously  with  its  con- 
stant use  for  sterilizing  instruments  made  of  this  material.  Per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  came  next  to  carbolic  acid,  but  was  considera- 
bly inferior  to  it.  The  essential  oils  utterly  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  action.  Boiling  water,  especially  when  a  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  is,  in  Dr.  Miller's  opinion, 
far  superior  to  all  other  means  for  sterilizing  ;  it  will  accomplish 
in  two  minutes  as  much  as  the  chemical  agents  ordinarily  used  will 
in  half  an  hour. — The  Lancet. 


Facts  About  Scarlet  Fever. 


From  the  study  of  statistics  and  the  facts  derived  from  actual 
experience  with  scarlet  fever  in  his  State,  Dr.  C.  N.  Hewitt,  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota,  gives  in  his  cir- 
cular on  "Scarlatina,"  the  following  brief  of  truths  that  should  be 
known  about  this  disease  : 

That  scarlatina  is  most  fatal  in  young  children  under  five  years 
(65  per  cent). 

That  33  per  cent  of  all  deaths  occur  in  school-going  children. 

That  it  has  not  proved  fatal,  in  the  last  five  years  in  Minnesota, 
to  persons  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

That  it  is  most  fatal  in  the  spring,  but  mortality  begins  to  rise  in 
the  late  fall,  and  increases  till  May. 

That  the  mortality  to  persons  living,  is  greatest  in  our  larger 
cities,  and  least  in  scattered  population. 

That  these  statistics  support  conclusions  based  on  other  evidence 
that  the  disease  is  spread  largely  by  personal  contact  and  infected 
clothing,  chiefly  by  the  last. 

That  schools  are  largely  instrumental  in  spreading  scarlatina  as 
above. 
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That  the  isolation  of  the  sick  and  of  infected  persons,  with  thor- 
ough disinfection  of  persons  and  things,  are  our  most  reliable 
measures  to  control  the  disease. 

The  additional  facts  of  this  disease  needful  to  be  known  for  its 
prevention  or  restriction  are  : 

First. — That  its  special  infection  is  developed  in  the  eruption  in 
the  skin,  and  given  off  thence  to  persons  and  clothing  and  to  bed- 
ding and  other  things  in  occupied  rooms,  and  that  it  continues  to 
be  given  off  constantly  till  the  skin  is  entirely  well  and  all  scurf  or 
scurfiness  has  disappeared. 

Second. — That  the  slightest  attack  of  the  disease  in  one  child 
may  provoke  a  severe  attack  in  another  exposed  to  it,  and  that 
when  it  is  epidemic  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  are  often  of  so 
slight  a  type  as  not  to  be  recognized  at  first,  or,  often,  till  the  in- 
fection has  been  given  to  others. 

Third. — The  period  of  "incubation"  (time  from  taking  the  in- 
fection till  the  first  symptoms  appear)  is  rarely  longer  than  seven 
days  (one  week),  sometimes  but  a  few  hours. 

Fourth. — The  patient  is  infectious,  and  so,  dangerous  to  others, 
for  at  least  forty  days  and  as  a  rule  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  i.  e., 
till  the  skin  is  entirely  well  and  free  of  scurf,  particularly  on  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 

Fifth. — Ths  infection  preserves  its  virulence  in  clothing  and  bed- 
ding hung  up  in  closets  or  packed  in  trunks,  clothing  of  the  patient 
or  his  attendent  or  others  exposed  to  him.  So  stored,  the  infec- 
tion clings  to  such  things,  sometimes  for  months,  ready,  when  the 
article  is  shaken  in  the  air  or  worn,  to  float  off  and  infect  the 
nearest  child. 

Sixth. — Boiling  water  will  destroy  this  infection  in  clothing  or 
bedding,  and  a  strong  solution  of  quicklime  will  do  the  same  for 
flo©rs  and  walls  if  freely  applied.  On  the  person  of  the  sick  a 
simple  ointment  (one  part  mutton  tallow  and  two  parts  fresh  lard 
melted  separately  and  mixed  thoroughly  till  cold)  is  the  best  and 
easiest  means  of  limiting  the  spread  of  the  infection.  Used  all 
over  the  body  it  does  two  things — relieves  the  fever  and  itching  of 
the  rash,  and  confines  the  loose  particles  of  skin  containing  virus 
to  its  surface  or  to  the  body  clothing  or  the  sheets  of  the  bed,  thus 
preventing  its  escape  into  the  air. 
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The  Eolation  of  Human  and  Animal  Diseases. 

By  F.  L.  Russell,  D.  V.  S.,  State  College,  Orono. 
The  thought  is  often  brought  home  to  even  the  superficial  observer 
that  our  domestic  animals  suffer  from  similar  diseased  conditions 
to  those  that  affect  their  owners..     But  how  close  is  this  similarity 
and   how  interdependent  these  conditions  has  often  escaped   the 
observation  of  the  most  thoughtful.     Men  who  have  made  a  study 
of    the    diseases    of    our   domestic    animals    frequently   hear   phy- 
sicians affirm  entire  ignorance  in  relation  to   all  medical  knowl- 
edge outside  of  the  human  field,  and  their  tone  and  manner  some- 
times give  the  impression  that  they  are  proud  of  their  professed 
ignorance.     When  necessity  compels  them  to  prescribe  for  one  of 
their  domestic  animal  servants,  their  practice  sometimes  lends  coun- 
tenance to  their  profession.     A  case  to  illustrate  this  came  within 
my  personal  experience  only  a  few  weeks  ago.     A  successful  sur- 
geon brought  to  me  for  treatment  a  horse  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  use  in  his  practice.     In  giving  the  history  of  the  case  he  stated 
that  after  a  few  hours  rest  following  a  hard  drive  over  a  rough  road, 
he  found  the  horse  quite  lame,  and,  on  examination,  he  discovered 
that  one  back  joint  was  hot  and  swollen.     He  at  once  concluded 
that  it  must  be  a  bone  spavin,  and  applied  freely  that  widely  adver- 
tised cure-all,  "Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,"  rather  a  violent  irritant. 
He  excused  himself  for  such  barbarous  and  unwarrantable  treat- 
ment on  the  ground  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  treatment  of 
horses.     I  did  him  honor  for  his  honesty,  if  not  for  his  good  sense. 
If  he  had  recognized  the  fact  that  the  same  pathological  conditions 
exist  and  the  same  structures  are  involved  in  an  acutely  inflamed 
joint  of  a  horse  as  in  an  acutely  inflamed  joint  of  a  man,  he  would 
not  have  adopted  treatment  so  at  variance  with  all  his  knowledge 
and  practice. 

It  is  sometimes  profitable  to  remember  how  nearly  alike  are  man 
and  beast  in  physical  and  mental  characteristics.  They  possess  the 
same  blood  and  bone,  muscle  and  nerve.  The  embryos  are  indis- 
tinguishable, the  same  developing  process  takes  place,  they  contend 
against  the  same  destructive  processes,  and  finally  terminate  in 
indistinguishable  dust.  The  horse,  like  man,  is  influenced  by  love 
and  hate,  by  hope  and  fear,  by  experience  and  observation.  Close 
as  is  the  physical  and  mental  relation  it  is  nothing  more  than  reason- 
able to  expect  to  find  a  close  relation  existing  between  their  dis- 
eased conditions,   particularly  as  they  have   essentially  the  same 
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environments.  The  exaggerated  statement  is  sometimes  made  that 
the  horse  has  just  the  same  diseases  as  man.  This  is  no  more  true 
than  it  would  be  to  say  that  they  are  exactly  the  same  as  man  in 
physical  and  mental  characteristics.  While  closely  resembling 
their  masters,  they  yetfpossess  an  individuality  in  sickness  as  well 
as  health. 

The  diseases  that  our  domestic  animals  suffer  from  are,  of  course^ 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Many  of  them  may  be  said  to  result 
from  the  work  required  of  them,  and  the  artificial  lives  they  are 
required  to  live.  The  horse  is  very  liable  to  suffer  from  disorders 
of  his  feet  and  legs  and  from  digestive  troubles  resulting  from 
irregularities  of  food  and  exercise.  The  cow,  developed  for  the 
production  of  milk,  is  frequently  a  victim  of  a  disordered  udder,  and 
she  is  particularly  liable  to  digestive  troubles  on  account  of  the 
extreme  length  of  her  digestive  tract,  which  her  owner  is  continu- 
ally filling  with  whatever  nutriment  be  thinks  she  can  grind  the  most 
profit  out  of.  The  sheep,  the  hog,  the  dog,  the  cat,  all  likewise 
have  their  prevailing  disorders  due  to  their  artificial  environment. 
Other  diseases  are  directly  traceable  to  such  causes  as  heat  and  cold» 
wet  and  drought,  affecting  different  animals  differently  accord 
ing  to  their  physical  conditions  and  inherited  tendencies. 

All  these  diseases  thus  far  referred  to  result  from  common  causes 
that  act  on  the  whole  animal  kingdom  without  regard  to  species, 
and  no  individual  can  be  said  to  be  more  liable  to  them  because 
other  individuals  are  affected.  It  may  be  said  that  when  animals 
that  are  used  for  food  suffer  from  these  non-contagious  diseases 
they  endanger  the  health  of  their  consumers,  and  in  this  way  this 
class  of  diseases  in  animals  bear  an  important  relation  to  diseases 
in  man.  But  the  danger  from  this  source  may  be  considered  very 
slight,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  such  diseased  flesh  often  finds  its 
way  into  the  market,  and,  when  it  does,  its  injurious  effect  cannot 
extend  beyond  those  primarily  affected.  It  is  with  contagious 
diseases  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  for,  can  it  once  be  shown 
that  the  germs  of  a  disease  can  be  transmitted  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals to  man  and  produce  the  same  disease  in  him,  it  becomes  a 
serious  question  how  it  shall  be  prevented.  It  is  with  diseases  due 
to  specific  causes  that  I  wish  especially  to  deal  in  this  paper,  for  in 
the  case  of  many  of  these  the  relation  between  diseased  animals  and 
diseased  human  beings  is  very  close. 

The  idea  that  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  control,  or  even 
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prevent  entirely  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  The  discoveries  of  the  last  decade  have  thrown 
such  a  light  upon  the  causation  of  disease  that  much  that  was  pre- 
viously regarded  as  due  to  a  dark  and  inexplicable  providence  is 
seen  to  be  due  to  agencies  entirely  under  human  control.  The  germ 
theory  of  disease  is  no  longer  a  theory,  it  is  an  established  fact.  It 
is  a  well  proven  fact,  I  say,  that  certain  diseases  are  caused  by  the 
presence  in  the  system  of  the  patient  of  microscopic  living  organ- 
ism. These  organisms  have  their  distinctive  characteristics  that 
enable  the  bacteriologist  to  distinguish  them,  and  to  identify  the 
different  species,  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
trace  the  relation  between  diseased  man  and  animals  where  it  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyonc"  a  doubt 
that  the  same  species  of  micro-organisms  produce  diseases  in 
man  and  animals,  although  these  diseases  may  differ  somewhat 
in  their  symptoms  according  to  the  species  affected. 

Time  will  not  permit,  neither  can  I  enumerate  all  the  diseases 
that  are  common  to  man  and  animals.  Recent  investi2:ations  have 
revealed  some  and  have  proved  the  identity  of  others  where  it  had 
only  been  suspected  before,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  future 
discoveries  will  show  that  a  relation  exists  where  it  is  not  now 
suspected.  Some  of  the  most  actively  contagious  diseases  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  influenza  in  horses,  rinder-pest,  and  Texas  fever  in 
cattle,  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  sheep,  swine  plague  and  hog  chol- 
era in  swine,  and  chicken  cholera  in  hens,  are  not  known  to  affect 
human  beings.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  active  agents  in 
the  spread  of  these  diseases  have  not  yet  been  positively  identified, 
and  how  can  we  say  they  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  man. 

No  fact  in  bacteriology  is  better  established  than  that  the  same 
pathogenic  organisms  affect  different  susceptible  species  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  and  degree.  The  virulent  culture  of  the  swine  plague  bacil- 
lus that  will  cause  the  death  of  an  inoculated  rabbit  from  acute  septi- 
caemia in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  will  have  little  apparent  effect  up- 
on a  white  mouse  for  two  or  three  days,  and  after  that  produce  death 
due  to  organic  changes.  The  guinea  pig  inoculated  with  the  same 
material  may  be  sick  for  a  time  and  then  completely  recover.  It  is 
also  well  known  that,  in  the  same  species  of  animals,  the  same  dis- 
ease agency  manifests  itself  differently  in  different  individuals,  so 
that  good  diagnosticians  are  often  at  fault  in  identifying  some  of 
our  most  common  contagious  diseases.  This  being  true,  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  some  of  the  contagious  diseases  that  prevail 
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among  human  beings,  and  of  which  the  active  agent  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  also  prevail,  in  a  modified  form  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  while  the  known  channels  of  communication  are  guarded 
these  diseases  may  be  spread  by  this  unsuspected  means. 

But  enough  speculating  in  regard  to  what  may  be  true.  There 
are  some  diseases  in  which  the  agency  of  animals  as  a  means  of 
transmission  is  fully  established,  and  in  which  the  connection  is  so 
intimate  that  the  suppression  of  the  disease  in  one  class  of  patients 
cannot  fail  to  favorably  affect  all.  The  list  of  these  diseases  is  not 
a  long  one.  It  includes  rabies,  tetanus,  anthrax,  glanders,  tubercu- 
losis, and  perhaps  one  or  two  others.  All  of  these  are  serious  dis- 
eases, but  as  I  cannot  well  discuss  them  all  in  the  limits  of  this 
paper,  I  \^ish  to  dwell  particularly  upon  tuberculosis. 

When  we  consider  the  relation  of  animal  and  human  tuberculosis, 
its  relative  importance  causes  all  other  contagious  diseases  to  sink 
into  insignificance.  It  is  a  disease  of  such  an  insidious  character, 
and  so  appalling  in  its  results,  that  it  well  deserves  all  the  attention 
that  is  given  to  it.  He  who  can  by  any  means  lessen  its  ravages 
obtains  and  deserves  great  honor,  and  yet  but  little  has  been  done 
in  this  direction.  Thanks  to  Koch's  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus we  are  no  longer  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  true  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  in  the  place  of  a  hidden,  unrecognizable  enemy,  we 
have  one  whose  lurking  places  are  well  known  and  whose  identity 
is  readily  established.  The  disease  has  masqueraded  under  several 
names  but  can  do  so  no  longer.  Whether  it  affects  the  lungs, 
stomach,  bowels,  brain  or  lymphatic  glands  of  man  or  beast,  it  is 
the  same  lurking,  persistent,  cosmopolitan  disease.  But,  however 
wide-spread  it  may  be,  it  can  only  be  produced  by  one  recognizable, 
preventable  cause,  viz  :  a  living  organism,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  to  show  that  this  organism  is  ever  naturally  pro- 
duced except  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  in  some  diseased  ani- 
mal. That  it  is  produced  in  this  manner  is  abundantly  proved,  and 
so  every  tuberculous  subject,  man  or  beast,  is  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  those  about  him.  Other  things  being  equal,  that  species 
which  is  the  most  subject  to  tuberculosis  would  be  the  most  prolific 
source  of  contagion.  But  the  near  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
in  an  animal  does  not  necessarily  render  that  animal  a  source  of 
contagion.  It  is  not  the  germs  of  disease  retained  in  an  infected 
animal  that  endangers  the  health  of  others,  but  those  germs  that  are 
given  off  from  such  diseased  animals.  So  these  two  elements  enter 
into  a  fair  estimate  of  the  danger  that  is  encountered  from  any  par- 
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ticular  species  of  animals,  viz  :  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  and 
its  communicability. 

As  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease,  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have 
any  reliable  statistics,  and  from  its  very  nature  we  cannot  have 
with  our  present  means  of  diagnosis,  for  in  many  cases,  particularly 
in  our  domestic  animals,  a  diagnosis  can  only  be  confirmed  by  an 
autopsy.  That  it  is  alarmingly  prevalent  among  human  beings  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  fact  that  estimates  based  on  fairly 
reliable  statistics  attribute  from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  of  all 
deaths  to  this  disease. 

As  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  our  domestic  animals, 
we  have  almost  no  data  available  in  this  country.  From  European 
statistics  the  estimate  is  made  that  one  in  two  hundred  of  their  cat- 
tle are  affected.  In  this  country  the  best  estimate  we  have  is  based 
upon  about  thirty  thousand  cattle  killed  at  Brighton,  most  of  them 
Western  cattle.  This  shows  that  one  in  five  hundred  of  our  cattle 
are  affected.  Of  about  two  hundred  fertilizer  subjects,  cows  that 
died  a  natural  death  about  Boston,  one  in  twelve  were  found  to  have 
died  from  tuberculosis.  How  these  figures  will  agree  with  the  con- 
dition in  other  parts  of  the  country  we  cannot  say,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  one  case  of  tuberculosis  out  of  every  twelve  cattle  about 
Boston  would  be  a  very  high  estimate  based  upon  these  figures. 

There  are  two,  and  possibly  three  methods  by  which  the  bacilli 
are  given  off  by  diseased  cattle.  The  germs  are  coughed  out,  are 
given  off  in  the  milk,  and  perhaps  sometimes  are  excreted  with  the 
feces  and  urine.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  cattle  breathe  out  disease 
germs.  It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  that  bacteria  are  not 
readily  given  off  from  a  moist  surface  such  as  the  bronchi  and 
trachea,  but  are  only  expelled  by  such  a  violent  expiration  as  also 
dislodges  mucus  and  saliva.  The  nasal  discharge  containing  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  I  have  never  seen  in  bovi  ne  tuberculosis,  and  do  not 
think  it  is  characteristic  of  the  disease  although  some  writers  on  the 
subject  mention  it  as  though  it  were  common.  Most  of  the  material 
thrown  off  from  the  tuberculous  lungs  is  probably  swallowed,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  seed  of  tuberculosis  sometimes  escapes 
the  digestive  process  and  is  thrown  off  with  the  feces.  The  feces 
are  still  more  likely  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli  when  the  digestive 
tract  itself  is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

That  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  sometimes  contains  tubercle 
bacilli  is  abundantly  proved.     In  human  beings  tubercle  bacilli  are 
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probably  given  off   by  the  last  two  avenues  mentioned,  but    the 
principal  way  is  through  the  mouth  by  means  of  the  sputum.     All 
tubercle  bacilli,  excepting  those  contained  in  milk,  must  become  so 
dry  that  they  can  be  conveyed  as  dust  in  the  air  before  they  are  a 
source  of  much  danger.     In  the  dry  state  they  retain  their  life  for 
a  long]time,  how  long  we  do  not  know.     While  their  life  lasts  they 
are  a  constant  menace  to  the  health  of  man  and  beast.    Where  no  pre- 
cautionary measures  are  adopted,  the  danger  from  tuberculous  dust 
and  tuberculous  milk  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
and  animals  that  are  the  source  of  this  disease-producing  material. 
Now  what  precautionary  means  can  we  adopt,  and  what  are  we  doing  to 
<3heck  the  spread  of  tuberculosis?  Theoretically  all  our  germ  produced 
diseases  are  preventable,  but  owing  to  its  cosmopolitan  nature  it  is 
evidently  not   practicable   to   entirely  prevent  tuberculosis  by  any 
known  means.     But  a  measure  of  success  is  worth  whatever  effort 
it  requires,  and  this  fact  is  coming  to  be  recognized  in  dealing  with 
bovine  tuberculosis.     In  dealing  with  the  disease  in  cattle,  the  most 
important  object  is  to  protect  human  lives.     To  accomplish  this  no 
sacrifice  of  property  or  expenditure  of  effort  within  reasonable  lim- 
its should  be  regarded  as  too  great  a  price  to  pay  where  human  life 
is  at  stake.     A  careful    inspection   of    all  dairy  animals  and   the 
destruction  of  all  found  affected  is  the  least  that  should  be  done. 
The  destruction  of  such  cases  as  happen  to  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  proper  officials  is  something,  but  it  is  not  nearly  enough.     When 
we  look  to  see  what  is  being  done  to  check  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis   from  affected  human  beings,  the  veterinarian  does  not  see 
much  to  encourage  him  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  bovine  tuber- 
culosis.    To  quarantine  and  kill  tuberculous  cattle  and  do  nothing 
to  limit  the  spread  of  human  tuberculosis  is  about  as  sensible  as  to 
expect  to  dry  up  a  large  river  by  cutting  off  a  few  tributary  springs. 
When  we  see  persons  in  advanced  stages  of  phthisis  walking  the 
streets,  occupying  seats  in  churches,  halls,  and  public  conveyances, 
living  in  the  closest  relations  with  the  members  of  their  families, 
and  everywhere  spitting  out  the  seeds  of  disease,  we  do  not  won- 
der at  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis,  and  are  reminded  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  prevent  this.     In  civilized  communities  pub- 
lic sentiment  demands  that  those  affected  with  small  pox,  and  most 
other  contagious  diseases  shall  be  isolated  for  the  protection  of  the 

public,  and  I  believe  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  some  effective 
protection  from  this  most  deadly  of  all  contagious  diseases  will  be 
demanded. 


-— t^G^e-TH  E  3^»'>*=- 


Sanitary  Inspector 
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Notes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

This  is  to  remind  soine  local  boards  of  health  that  their  annual 
report  has  undoubtedly  not  been  sent  as  the  law  requires,  and  to 
say  that  even  now  it  can  be  used. 


Because  there  is  no  perceptible  desquamation  after  mild  cases  of 
scarlet  fever,  it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  child  will  not 
be  in  an  infectious  condition  for  quite  a  spell  after  recovery.  Just 
as  the  skin  emits  an  insensible  perspiration  when  there  is  no  visi- 
ble sweating,  it  is  continually  shedding  imperceptible  particles,  or 
scales,  in  health  or  disease.  The  inner  surface  of  a  garment  worn 
next  to  the  skin  shows  with  the  help  of  the  microscope  a  great 
abundance  of  this  exfoliation  even  in  health. 


Referring  to  the  discussion  at  the  Hygienic  Congress  on  the  alco- 
hol question  the  Medical  JSlews  thinks  that  there  is  a  sort  of  uncom- 
plimentary concession  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  in  the  theory  put 
forward  that,  as  most  of  us  come  of  ancestors  that  drank,  we  should 
be  well  advised  not  to  revert  rashly  to  a  more  innocent  regimen. 


A  public  bath  of  that  variety  known  as  the  rain  bath,  or  shower 
bath  was  established  in  the  centre  of  the  tenement  house  district  in 
New  York,  the  past  summer.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  show  them- 
selves to  be  very  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  a 
new  bathing  place,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  persons  patronized  it  the  first  morning  it  was  open. 


ITotes  on  The  Hygriene  of  Instruction. 

A  beneficent   law  of    California   forbids   children  under  eight 
3^ears  of  age  to  be  in  school  more  than  four  hours  a  day. 
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Education  should  have  the  threefold  object  of  watching  over  and 
directing  the  develofjment  of  the  body,  the  intellect,  and  the  char- 
acter. 

The  five  hour  forenoon  session  is  to  be  wholly  avoided. — Cohn. 

In  many  of  the  German  S(  hools  each  study  hour  is  limited  to 
fifty  minutes,  with  ten  minutes  for  rest  and  play  before  beginning 
the  next  hour's  work. 

'JVo  o  clock  is  the  most  judicious  hour  for  opening  the  afternoon 

session. 

The  practice  of  requiting  writing  hastily  from  dictation  tends  to 
spoil  the  handwriting  of  the  pupils.  Here,  as  in  everything  else, 
the  trail  of  the  serpent  of  high  pressure  is  over  it  all. 

Teachers  who  can  be  nothing  but  '^living  aversions  to  little  ones" 
should  forever  be  banished  from  the  school  room. 

The  child  should  be  led  and  attracted  rather  than  driven. 

Great  rewards,  says  Montesquieu,  betoken  a  falling  state  ;  the 
same  is  true  of  great  punishments  in  the  school-house  ;  yea,  and 
in  the  state  also.     Not  great   but  unavoidable    punishments    are 

mighty,  truly  mighty. — Jean  Paul, 

Fear  cripples  the  memory,  both  by  producing  physical  weakness 
and  mental  irritation  ;  the  frost  of  cold  fear  chains  every  living 
power  which  it  approaches. — Jean  Paul. 

"After  all,"  says  Dr.  Fitch  in  lectures  on  teaching,  "the  great 
safeguard  for  good  and  happy  discipline  in  a  school  is  to  fill  the 
time  with  work.  If  a  child  is  to  have  an  interval  of  leisure,  let  it  be 
in  the  plav  room  or  ground,  where  relaxation  is  permissible  and  even 
noise  is  not  a  sin.  But  let  him  have  no  interval  of  leisure  in 
school." 

A  German  teacher  says  :  "Permitthe  pupil  considerable  freedom 
oi  motion,  and  of  childish  vivacity,  make  the  instruction  inter- 
esting, accustom  to  obedience,  then  attention,  and  the  proper  atti- 
tude will  not  fail." 

The  strain  and  excitement  of  "examination"  should  be  obviated 
altogether  or  reduced  to  a  minimum. — Dr.  Wallace  A.  Briggs. 

Sunday  rest  should  be  an  inviolated  rule  of  life  of  the  actively 
studying  pupil. 

For  obvious  physiological  reasons,  teachers  should  caution  the 
pupils  against  doing  any  school  work  during  the  neon  intermission, 
or  late  in  the  evening. 
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With  reference  lo  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  hearing,  we  as 
tt  achers  and  parents,  are  warned  by  an  Italian  writer  to  s[)are  the 
human  ear.  "Rabbits  alone  may  be  seiz  d  by  the  *  ais,  horses 
by  their  manes,  mice  and  pigs  by  their  tails,  fishes  by  their  gills, 
but  the  human  being  must  be  led  by  his  heart  and  brain." 

"Those  who  would  make  of  the  school  a  sort  of  combined  cot- 
ton mill,  daii-y  farm,  savings  bank,  butcher  shop,  and  theological 
seminary,  wouk^  soon  convert  it  into  a  howling  wilderness,  should 
they  have  their  w^ay.  The  schools  now  do  fnlly  enough  killing  and 
none  too  much  up-building.  Let  us  seek  to  simplify  rather  than 
to  further  their  machinery." — Lewisfon  Journal. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  medical  experience  recorded  of  the 
pernicious  efforts  of  undue  study,  long  lessons,  many  studies, 
memorizing,  competition,  prizes,  scholarships,  etc  Every  physi- 
cian is  meeting  with  cases  of  brain  trouble  from  something  vicious 
in  the  plan  and  course  of  study.  Its  range  is  all  the  way  from 
brain  weariness  and  nervous  exhaustion  to  congestion  and  fatal 
inflammation  of  the  brain  ur  insanity.  We  have  seen  many  such 
unfortunate  cases,  bat  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the  teacher  or  parent 
that  study  was  an  element  in  the  case.  They  always  ascribe  the 
result  to  some  accident,  some  blow  or  fall.  Sometimes  a  slight 
injury  might  be  the  exciting  cause  of  meningitis  in  one  whose 
brain  has  been  predisposed  by  over  excitement  in  study. — Dr.  M. 
IStorrs. 

In  her  book  on  "Education  From  the  Cradle,"  the  Russian  Prin- 
cess Ouroussoy  gives  the  followif»g  salutary  caution  against  leading 
children  to  think  too  much  about  themselves : 

"Generally  speaking,  nothing  is  more  disastrous  than  are  remarks 
on  ugliness,  stupidity,  I  eauty  and  intelligence.  The  only  remarks 
allowable  are  those  which  concern  the  personal  actions,  and  they 
should  never  be  made  about  anything  outside  the  province  of  the 
will,  such  as  the  appearance  and  the  Intel  ect.  Such  remarks  lead 
to  too  much  introspection,  and  make  a  merit  or  a  crime  of  what  is 
beyond  the  child's  control.  We  ought  rather  to  occupy  his  mind 
with  something  which  can  take  him  out  of  himself.  By  observa- 
tion, laudatory  or  the  reverse,  we  develop  presumption  in  some  and 
morbid  anxiety  in  others." 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  force  children  to  sit  still  even  for  half 
an  hour  in  the  same  position.  It  is  right  to  insist  that  all  the  pupils 
shall  sit  in  a  uniform  position  while  engaged  at  the  same  lessor 
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It  is  wrong  even  to  allow  them  to  sit  for  a  minute  in  ungraceful  or 
unhealthful  positions.  The  teacher  cannot  be  too  exacting  in  these 
particulars,  but  the  same  position  should  not  be  continued  too 
long.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  little  children,  whose 
bones  are  not  hardened.  The  muscles  will  weary  of  sustaining 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  any  position  too  long,  and  the  weight 
being  thrown  on  the  flexible  bones  will  bend  them  out  of  theii* 
proper  shape. 

The  judicious  teacher  will  not  attempt  to  restrain  the  restlessness 
of  junior  children,  but  will  give  it  a  natural  outlet.  There  is  no 
other  so  good  as  light  calisthenic  exercises,  accompanied  by  sing- 
ing. These  are  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  pupils,  and  give  the 
needed  exercise  and  change  to  the  muscles  that  have  been  wearied 
in  one  position." — [^Jas.  L.  Hughes^  Inspector  of  Schools^  Toronco. 


Periods  of  Infectiousness. 

Dr  Arthur  Ransome,  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  sought  to 
investigate  the  period  of  infectiousness  of  some  of  the  infectious 
diseases  by  means  of  a  circular  letter  sent  to  the  English  physi- 
cians. The  results  arrived  at  are  that  measles  are  infectious  before 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption  (in  one  case  four  days  before.) 
The  period  of  communicability  extends  to  thirty-one  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  infection.  In  four  cases  of  scarlet  fever  the 
disease  was  communicated  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  appearance  of  the  rash,  and  in  two  cases  it  was  communicated 
six  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  Mu  nps  was  shown 
to  be  infectious  two  weeks  after  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  or 
three  weeks  altogether.  Diphtheria  is  infectious  from  the  receipt 
of  the  contagion  until  complete  recovery,  in  ordinary  cases  about 
thirty-three  days.  The  milder  forms  of  small-pox  are  infectious 
five  weeks  ;  in  the  severe  form  eight  weeks  — \^Zeit.  f,  Schalgesund' 
Tieitspflege. 

Errors  in  the  Feeding  of  Infants. 

No  mistakes  are  more  pregnant  of  mischief  than  those  con- 
nected with  feeding.  The  chief  points  with  regard  to  which  faulty 
practices  prevail  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  sudden  weaning  of  infants  on  to  fresh  cow's  milk  and 
water. — The  large  curds  of  cow's  milk  are  often  beyond  the  feeble 
digestive   powers  of    the   infant.     The    undissolved    clots   under 
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favorable  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  ferment  and  set  up  colic, 
vomiting,  or  diarrhoea.  Boiled  milk  with  barley  water  seems  to 
be  much  more  readily  digested.  In  the  case  of  very  delicate  chil- 
dren the  milk  should  always  be  peptonized  at  first. 

2.  Insufficient  gross  amount .  of  nutritive  material. — For  exam- 
ple, a  child  is  found  unable  to  digest  a  mixture  of  cow's  milk 
stronger  than  one  in  four.  The  capacity  of  the  stomach,  how- 
ever, is  limited,  and  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  mixture  to  supply  the  material  required  for  growth 
and  nutrition.  The  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  adding  some 
cream  or  perhaps   some  of  Valentine's  meat  juice. 

3.  The  use  o/  food  deficient  in  proteid. — Most  artificial  foods  are 
lacking  also  in  nitrogenous  matter.  Children  deprived  of  these  two 
lacking  elements  are  often  large  and  fat,  but  are  anaemic,  flabby, 
and  rachitic. 

5.  The  use  of  diet  dejicient  in  antiscorbutic  elements. — This  is 
a  point  that  is  frequently  overlooked.  All  condensed  foods,  far- 
inaceous foods,  and  dry  artifical  foods  are  lacking  in  this  regard, 
and  should  be  supplemented  by  some  fresh  element. 

6.  The  prolonged  use  of  artijically -digested  foods.  These  prepa- 
rations do  excellent  service  in  the  case  of  children  just  weaned, 
or  with  small  power  of  digesting  cow's  milk.  If  they  are  con- 
tinued for  months  the  power  of  digestion  becomes  seriously  im- 
paired, nutrition  falls  off,  and  the  child  becomes  anaemic  and 
rachitic. — Practitioner. — Aich.  of  Fed. 


ThQ  Infective  Character  of  Cancer. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  available  time  of  the  section  of  bac- 
teriology at  the  International  Congress  was  occupied  with  the  con- 
sideration of  cancer  as  an  infective  disease. 

Messrs.  Ballance  and  Shattuck,  although  the  results  of  their 
experiments  had  been  entirely  negative,  were  still  of  opinion  that 
cancer  is  in  all  probability  a  micro-parasitic  disease,  a  conclusion 
which  was  borne  out  by  the  facts  relating  to  auto-inoculation,  the 
character  of  the  secondary  infections,  the  latency  sometimes 
observed  in  their  manifestations,  the  cancerous  cachexia,  etc. 
They  also  alleged  the  increasing  prevalence  of  the  disease  as  a 
reason  for  regarding  the  disease  as  infective  in  character.  Dr. 
Delepine  and  others  discussed  the  relations  which  psosoperms  bear 
to  innocent  and  malignant  tumors,  Dr.  Delepine  coming  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  no  dogmatic  statement  on  tlie  subject  was  as  yet  pos- 
sible. 

The  question  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  completely  open 
one,  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  investigations  of  the  numer- 
ous observers  and  experimenters  engaged  upon  it  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  solution  of  the  problem. — Public  Health. 


PROCEEDIN&S  OF  THE  SAHITAHY  CONVENTION  AT  POUT. 

LAND.    (Continued.) 


Certain  Phases  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Systems. 

Bj  E.  C.  JoRDON,  C.  E.,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Our  State  of  Maine  is  bountifully  supplied  with  pure  water, 
thoroughly  suited  for  drinking  purposes,  a  wonderful  endowment 
if  you  will  but  stop  to  consider  it ;  something  beyond  rubies  in 
value,  and  to  be  euvied  by  states  and  countries  where  no  such 
sparkling  elixir  can  be  begged,  borrowed  or  bought.  Springs  of 
.world  wide  reputation  bubble  up  among  our  hills  and  are  to  be 
found  for  the  seeking.  Indeed,  some  of  marked  renown  in  healing 
quality  and  as  unequalled  "table  waters,"  have  as  a  great  ingre- 
dient ''printer's  ink,"  and  many  others  unknown  to  fame  might 
prove  as  efficacious  were  their  merits  exploited.  Many  a  spring- 
bearing  region  is  not  even  as  yet  pre-emptied  and  promises  great 
things  ahead. 

In  a  section  so  blessc  d  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  descant  upon 
"Water  Supply,"  nor  do  I  propose  to  speak  at  any  length  upon  the 
subject. 

In  our  larger  communities,  as  for  instance  in  cities  of  2,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards,  the  problem  takes  care  of  itself  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner.  Because  ponds  or  springs  are  close  at 
hand,  the  profit  in  furnishing  such  communities  with  water  for  fire 
protection  and  domestic  use  is  motive  enough  to  induce  capital  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  in  this  w^ay  the  matter  is  taken  up  and 
accomplished. 

The  excellence  and  lavishness  of  our  supply  has  hardly  thus  far 
made  necessary  the  precaution  that  some  states  have  taken  of 
referring  all  proposed  supplies  to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  But 
the  river  supply  of  certain  localities  may  yet  give  us  anxiety,  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  furnished  for  a 
small  amount  of  capital.     And  yet  I  have  seen  river  water  of  great 
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purity  rejected  for  pond  water  of  much  inferior  quality.  I  have 
known  lumber  drivers  to  walk  half  a  mile  into  the  woods  to  a  spring 
rather  than  drink  from  the  river.  This  is  often  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  a  faint  color  tinges  the  water  in  many  of  our  rivers 
during  a  part  of  the  year.  Now  when  this  proceeds  from  natural 
causes  it  is  not  necessarily  objectionable.  It  is  rejected  because 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  eye  which  leads  the  mind  to  a  theory  of 
pollution.  Supply  from  certain  springs  may  be  clear  and  spark- 
ling in  appearance  and  yet  be  full  of  death-bearing  properties. 
These  conditions,  because  of  our  lavish  opportunities,  have  not 
greatly  prevailed  with  us,  but  with  the  increased  use  of  our  streams 
in  a  diversified  manufacturing  interest,  a  warning  should  be  given 
to  those  companies  seeking  the  greatest  return  for  the  least  expen- 
diture ;  and  communities  should  be  educated  and  made  to  realize 
just  what  they  may  anticipate,  lest  they  be  too  easily  lured  to  a 
scheme  that  provides  them  with  an  abundance  of  watn'  to  protect 
their  earthly  tabernacles,  but  be  thereby  hurried  to  test  the  ques- 
tion of  the  immortality  of  their  souls. 

There  have  been  many  apparently  sufficient  reasons  that  have 
led  to  the  theory  of  the  self  purification  of  rivers,  but  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  subject  leads  to  this  almost  generally  accepted 
conclusion,  namely,  the  self  purification  of  running  streams,  in  the 
sense  of  removing  dissolved  organic  matter,  does  not  take  place  to 
any  appreciable  extent ;  hence  there  is  a  certain  danger  from  river 
water  that  has  received  sewage  and  other  contamination.  Clearness 
and  absence  of  color,  tbat  is,  the  purifi  -ation  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
detect,  comes  about  rapidly  according  as  the  physical  features  of 
the  stream  conduce  to  it.  A  river  with  a  rough  bottom,  or  with  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  will  unload  very  rap- 
rapidly  in  by-places  and  eddies  the  polluting  material  that  is 
held  in  suspension.  In  our  large  rivers  where  this  process  is  an 
extensive  one,  and  where  the  dilution  of  dissolved  organic  matter  is 
immense,  such  a  source  is  tolerable,  but  there  are  many  conditions 
that  may  raise  a  question,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  smaller  rivers 
with  supplies  taken  from  what  are  practically  mill  ponds,  the  con- 
ditions are  altogether  wrong.  On  the  whole  it  will  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  in  this  State,  as  it  has  proved  elsewhere,  to  place  the  sub- 
ject of  the  source  of  water  supply,  contemplated  by  the  various 
corporations,  under  the  surveillance  and  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 
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The  value  to  small  as  well  as  large  communities  of  a  pure  water 
supply  system  should  lead  to  the  execution  of  it  in  every  village. 
The  town  pump  is  often  the  demon  that  destroys  the  home,  and  the 
farmer  who  locates  his  well  "handy"  to  the  kitchen  and  barn  yard, 
may  escape  a  little  labor,  but  he  frequently  invi'es  sickness  and 
death  into  his  household.  There  is  nothing  in  which  our  farmers 
need  enlightenment  so  much  as  in  a  knowledge  of  where  to  judi- 
ciously locate  their  wells.  It  is  as  important  to  cattle  as  to  human 
beings.  Investigation  as  to  the  capability  of  the  earth  in  which 
our  wells  ordinarily  exist  to  furnish  a  pure  water  supply,  show  that 
it  depends  not  entirely  upon  the  distance  from  the  kitchen  slnk- 
spout  and  back  yard,  but  upon  the  slope  of  the  land  ;  and  again 
upon  whether  the  polluting  sink  and  barn  water  can  be  held  in 
storage  tanks  and  discharged  all  at  once  at  periods  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  at  longer  intervals.  Experiments  show  that  when  this  is 
done  the  water  that  finds  its  way  down  through  the  earth  is  largely 
purified,  having  left  in  the  top  layer  of  the  soil  its  impurities  which 
are  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  influences  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
is  able  to  maintain.  This  result  does  not  take  place  except  under 
the  condition  of  intermittent  application  of  the  polluted  water, 
and  when  such  water  is  allowed  to  run  constantly  upon  the  soil, 
and  so  on  dovvn  through  the  earth  to  the  well,  the  destruction  of 
bacteria  does  not  take  place,  and  mere  distance  does  not  preserve 
a  well  from  becoming  a  dangerous  source  of  water  supply.  These 
facts  should  be  constantly  brought  home  to  your  farming  commu- 
nities, and  such  methods  may  preserve  to  them  certain  existing 
wells,  while  future  wells  will  be  locate  1  with  greater  intelligence. 

The  subject  of  water  supply  is  closely  akin  to  sewage  disposal 
and  sewerage  systems.  Let  us  consider  practically  what  the  motives 
.  are  that  should  lead  a  community,   be  it  small  or  large,  to  do  the 
best  it  can  in  these  respects. 

Our  smaller  towns  enter  apon  an  era  of  prosperity  if  they  can 
induce  capitalists  to  locate  some  industry  in  their  midst,  a  shoe 
factory,  a  cotton  mill,  a  paper  mill,  or  something  that  will  increase 
the  number  of  people  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  the  product  of  whose 
labor  goes  into  the  capital  of  the  town.  It  is  heralded  as  great 
and  wonderful  good  fortune  if  a  town  can  capture  any  enterprise 
that  will  lead  to  an  increased  population.  But  a  healthy  population 
will  always  find  work  to  do ;  they  will  originate  schemes  for 
employment,   and  so  it  matters  little  how  your  numbers  are  in- 
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creased.  Poitland  booms  at  the  prospect  of  feeding  a  few  more 
months  incidental  to  the  advent  of  the  Allan  Steamers  this  winter, 
and  its  board  of  trade  and  city  government  are  struggling  to  have 
established  in  its  midst  a  mamifacturing  interest  on  the  market  lot 
that  shall  bring  a  hundred  or  more  people  to  Portland,  and  tri  mbie 
lest  Freeport  shall  capture  the  same  and  draw  largely  from  our 
own  population.  Energy  to  use  opportunities  is  necessar^^  but  it 
is  begotten  by  health,  so  that  we  should  value  and  use  all  means 
by  which  population  has  been  and  can  be  acquired. 

We  can  all  realize  that  a  penny  saved  is  a  p'-nhy  earned,  and  how 
much  more  it  is  true  that  a  life  saved,  a  death  prevented,  with  the 
saving  of  all  the  force  and  treasure  expended  in  the  attending 
sick  les^,  is  both  a  gain,  and,  practically,  an  increase  of  population. 
To  illustrate  from  the  official  figures  of  Portland,  as  incomplete 
as  tbey  were  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  collection,  it  would  appear 
that  if  at  the  present  lime  we  knew  no  more  about  hygiene  or 
sanitary  laws  than  we  did  io  the  five  years  ending  1860,  two  hun- 
dred more  people  would  have  died  in  each  of  the  five  y^^ars  ending 
1890,  and  178  more  deaths  would  have  occurred  in  1890  under  the 
same  conditions  that  exi-.ted  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1870,  and 
142-74-68,  with  the  same  conditions  as  in  1875,  1880,  and  1885 
respectively.  You  will  notice  that  I  have  made  no  comparisons 
for  the  five  years  ending  with  the  war.  Our  registration  of  deaths 
in  the  earlier  years  was  notoriously  incomplete,  whereas  for  the 
last  five  years  ^'no  guilty  man  escaped."  Even  with  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  statis  ics  of  the  earlier  years,  the  slow  growth  of 
Portland  and  the  absence  of  the  conditions  existing  in  large  manu- 
facturing populations,  make  the  figures  especially  valuable  as  a  safe 
indica  ion  of  what  can  be  expected  from  the  practice  of  hygiene 
and  sanitary  laws.  The  progress  of  a  death  rate  from  23.14  for 
five  years  ending  in  1860  to  18.02  the  five  years  end  ng  in  1890  has 
been  our  salvation,  and  it  is  espec'ally  gratifying  to  note  that  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  four  of  which  have  been  influenced  by  our 
lojal  board  of  health,  there  has  averaged  each  year  sixty-eight 
deaths  less  than  the  average  for  the  previous  five  years,  which 
made  a  ga'n  of  only  six  deaths  per  year  over  its  previous  five  years. 

The  effect  of  our  pure  water  supply  upon  the  dea'h  rae  is  some- 
what obscured  by  the  fact  that  it  was  introduced  immediately  after 
the  war,  and  that  our  sewerage  system  was  building  at  the  same 
time;  but  who  can  doubt  the  enormous  factors    these  two  have 
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been  in  bringing  about  the  change.  What  part  has  the  reform 
instituted  by  bar  local  board  of  health  played  in  the  above?  The 
four  years  ending  with  1890  show  some  startling  and  gratifying 
results. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  ihat  in  two  of  those  years  (and  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  t'lree  except  for  la  grippe  in  1889)  and 
notwithstanding  our  population  has  increased  from  twenty-six  to 
forty  thoiisand,  the  to  al  number  of  deaths  in  1888  and  1890  was 
less  than  in  any  year  since  1860,  except  tha^.  of  1878  wh  n  there 
were  fewer  dea  hs  by  tvven  y,  but  the  death  rate  wa^i  much  higher, 
being  17.66  as  against  15.63  in  1890.  I  doubt  if  better  results 
can  be  shown  in  any  city  in  this  country. 

I  have  not  by  any  means  cited  the  above  figures  as  a  model  of 
accomplishment  to  be  contented  wit^i,  but  rather  to  point  out  what 
can  surely  be  anticipated  by  all  our  commuuities  pursuing  a  proper 
course. 

This  community  of  For  land  would  be  bankrupt  in  a  few  years 
if  it  were  to  increase  its  deat'i  rate  200  per  year,  i.  e.,  making  it 
what  it  was  in  1860,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  it  can  gain 
great  prosperity  by  a  further  reduction  of  200.  An  eminent  P^nglish 
sanitarian  states  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  dijllais  and  cents 
whether  a  death  rate  of  ten  or  twenty  exists  ;  that  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  good  houses,  sewers,  and  water  supply,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  sanitary  laws. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  we  have  made  I  am  faint  hearted 
in  showing  o  ir  city  to  strangers,  because  of  the  disi;race  we  are  in 
atleavini;  unso  ved  the  problem  of  an  improvement  in  our  Back 
Cove  and  Mill  Pond  Area,  bu".  *'thit's  another  story,"  as  Kipling 
has  it. 

1  have  tried  to  show  you  that  selfish  as  well  as  broai  motives 
demand  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems.  An  intelligently 
planned  system  of  sewerage  is  now  very  largely  made  up  of  small 
pipes  which  unskilled  labor  can  rapidly  lay,  and  wh  ch  can  be  pur- 
chased at  low  cost. 

The  materials  that  enters  into  their  construction  have  become  so 
cheap  that  most  communities  may  enjoy  them  without  too  great  a 
burden,  even  if  unmindful  of  the  great  profit  that  always  accrues 
to  such  progressive  action. 


Dr.  M^serve: — There  is  one  interesting  element  brought  out  in 
the  paper,  and  that  is  the  diminished  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
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since  the  introduction  of  Sebago  water.  One  physician  told  me  that  he 
had  only  about  one  case  now  where  he  had  fourteen  before  the 
advent  of  Sebago  water.  Oar  investigation  during  last  year  and 
this  year  in  relation  to  the  history  of  typhoid  cases  occurring  in 
Portland  shows  that,  almost  invariably,  the  patients  had  been  out  of 
town  and  ha  i  been  drinking  water  from  wells  away  from  our  own 
city. 

Another  point  brought  out  is  that  we  cannot  tell  by  taste  or 
appearance  whether  the  water  is  fit  for  use  or  not.  I  remember  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  several  years  ago  when  the  Portland 
&  Rochester  Railroad  was  being  built.  An  excavation  was  being 
made  down  on  Ihe  dump,  and  a  spring  was  opened ;  that  is,  the 
water  bubbled  up  rapiJly  through  the  sand,  and  the  men  thought 
they  ha  1  discovered  a  spring,  and  tasting  it  found  it  was  appar- 
ently p  ire  water.  It  was  used  by  the  workmen  several  days,  and 
as  they  got  along  further  up  they  found  tha^:  the  source  of  their 
spring  was  an  obstructed  sewer  which  discharged  al  th?  sewerage 
from  Canton  and  Brattle  streets.  It  had  becom  ;  apparently  pure, 
in  looks  at  least,  by  passing  through  a  few  feet  of  sand. 

Another  circums  ance  occurred  at  Sebago  lake  this  fall.  We 
found  tight  or  t.^n  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  people  who  had 
it  said  they  all  drank  from  one  spring  which  they  desc^ribed  to  us 
as  being  situated  a  little  way  from  the  border  of  the  lake.  We 
went  out  and  found  a  little  ampitheatre  of  ground  containing  three 
or  four  acres,  a  cultivated  field  planted  to  co^n,  and  in  the  middle 
we  found  a  couple  of  excavations  had  been  made  and  pieces  of 
cement  pipe  put  in.  One  of  these  was  the  famous  spring  from 
which  the  men  had  drank,  [n  looking  at  the  spring  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  stagnant  water  wbich  had  soaked  in  from  the  surrounding 
field.  On  thrusting  a  stick  down  I  found  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  of  water,  and  th ;  gas  bubbles  came  up  so  thickly  that  we  co aid 
easily  have  collected  two  or  three  quarts  ot  gas.  There  is  another  fact 
in'relation  to  the  water  from  wells  which  may  be  impure,  and  that  is 
that  persons  who  live  by  and  drink  out  of  the  well  may  become  so 
habituated  to  it  that  it  does  not  produce  disease  in  them  whereas 
a  stranger  may  contract  a  contagious  disease  from  it.  I  have  just. 
Seen  a  case  of  that  kind  this  fall.  In  a  little  neighborhood 
in  an  adjoining  town  not  far  away,  there  were  several  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  of  a  very  severe  character.  During  this  summer  a 
family  from  this  town  were  boarding  in  that  vicinity,  and  they 
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came  home  with  a  little  girl  sick  with  typhoid  fever  who  undoubt- 
edly took  it  from  a  well  that  people  are  using  water  from,  apparently 
without  detriment. 

Dr.  Gerrish: — I  rise  mainly  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  had  in 
the  paper  presented  in  so  picturesque  a  way  that  it  must  attract 
attention.  It  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  that  the  efforts  of  sani- 
tarians have  resulted  as  successfully  as  they  have,  but  it  is  very 
humiliating  to  us  to  have  to  think  that  the  arguments  which  we 
present  with  reference  to  saving  life  and  preventing  suffering  make 
very  little  impression  upon  the  people  generaly  and  upon  commu- 
nities, as  compared  with  the  impression  that  can  be  made  by  a 
purely  commercial  argument  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  love  of 
life  or  the  desire  to  preserve  life.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  speak 
by  the  card  exactly,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
community  in  this  State  that  has  taken  pains  to  provide  itself  with 
a  good  water  supply  because  it  would  have  a  favorable  effect 
on  health.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  such.  I  think  the  water  supply 
has  been  put  into  most  towns  where  it  exists  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  fire  which  destroys  not  human  life 
as  a  rule,  but  inflammable  property.  I  think  I  am  probably  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  town  whose  water  supply  was  put 
in  from  purely  sanitary  motives,  but  only  because  they  wanted  to 
preserve  their  property.  I  would  not  argue  from  this  that  we  should 
de-ist  in  anyway  from  pushing  the  sanitary  argument,  but  I  think 
we  should  all  take  a  hint  from  this  and  give  as  much  prominence 
as  the  truth  will  allow,  to  the  commercial  side  of  the  thing,  and 
to  present  continually  until  people  believe  it  the  fact  that  human 
life  is  actually  worth  dollars.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
make  all  the  people  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  believe  that 
previous  to  1861  ;  there  human  life  was  known  to  possess  a  money 
value  because  it  was  bought  and  sold.  A  well  set  up  negro  boy  of 
twenty-one,  without  any  skill  whatever,  would  bring  $1000  in  the 
market  any  day,  and  a  picaninny  a  year  old  would  bring  $100  if  it 
was  healthy.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  that  has  come  from 
the  abolition  of  slavery — that  people  do  not  think  as  much  as  they 
used  to  about  the  money  value  of  human  life.  I  think  all  sanita- 
rians ought  to  insist  on  that  and  present  very  prominently  indeed 
the  commercial  aspect  of  the  case  which  Mr.  Jordan  has  so  pictu- 
resquely presented  to  us  this  evening. 


— oe^TH  B  'Sjso-*— 


Sanitary  Inspector. 
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Birth,  marriage  and  death  certificates  will  be  forwarded  to  any- 
body whose  business  it  is  to  use  them  and  whose  supply  is  ex- 
hausted.    Kindly  notify  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  Augusta. 


The  first  requisites  of  a  healthy  home  are  a  dry  spot  of  ground,  a 
dry  cellar,  and  a  dry  foundation  under  it.  These  should  be  se- 
cured by  deep  subsoil  drainage  outside  the  foundation  walls  with 
unglazed  porous  tiles,  in  the  way  described  in  a  former  number  of 
this  journal.  They  cannot  be  secured  with  cement  or  concrete, 
nor  even  with  asphalt  after  the  cellar  has  been  built  in  the  usual 
unintelligent  manner. 

After  planning  protection  against  dampness  from  below,  see  that 
it  does  not  threaten  from  above.  Trees  should  not  overhang  the 
house  nor  stand  too  near  it  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  sides.  On 
these  sides  there  should  be  an  open  area  of  sunshine  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  house,  not  of  shade. 


If  possible,  plan  the  family  sleeping  rooms  to  come  on  the  east 
side  so  that  the  morning  sunshine  may  stream  into  them  ;  not  as  a 
concession  to  sentiment,  but  to  enable  the  housewife  to  air  and  sun 
the  bedding  thoroughly  in  the  morning  hours  before  the  beds  are 
made.  This  is  an  important  item  in  the  hygiene  of  the  sleeping 
room. 

And  right  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  morning  airing  of  sleeping 
rooms  as  practised  by  some  persons — raising  the  windows  only  a 
few  inches,  or  opening  a  swinging  pane — is  %  mere  farce  on  window 
ventilation.  The  weather  permitting,  the  sashes  should  be  opened 
wide.  The  mechanical  action  of  the  wind  is  needed  to  flush  out 
the  old  air  and  its  impurities  and  to  fill  the  room  with  that  which  is 
pure  and^healthful. 
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1/LillsL  Supply  in  Copenhagen. 

The  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Company  owes  its  origin  to  what 
may  be  termed  an  accident.  About  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  G.  Busck 
of  Copenhagen,  founder  of  the  Scandinavian  Preserved  Butter  Com- 
pany, hearing  that  one  of  his  work  people  was  much  distressed 
because  he  did  not  procure  in  town  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
get  in  the  country — namely,  good  wholesome  milk  for  his  children — 
that,  in  fact,  the  said  workman  had  been  refused  milk  at  a  distillery 
where  cows  were  kept  on  the  ground  that  "he  didn't  buy  spirits 
there,"  Mr.  Busck  thought  such  a  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be, 
and  set  about  trying  to  remedy  it  at  once.  He  saw  that  in  Copen- 
hagen then,  (as  in  so  many  other  places  now)  one  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  milk  for  which  one  had  not  the  slightest  guarantee  that  it  was 
not  adulterated,  or  the  produce  of  cows  unhealthy  or  badly  fed,  and 
that,  as  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  there  was  sometimes  consider- 
able difficulty  in  obtaining  it  at  all.  Knowing  it  to  be  a  most  valu- 
able food  for  the  community  at  large,  and  an  indispensable  one  for 
children,  he  speedily  discovered  that,  viewed  either  from  a  philan- 
thropic or  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  was  well  worth  while 
endeavoring  to  supply  the  town  with  it.  Much  might  be  written 
about  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  working  out 
of  his  idea,  but  it  is  beyond  our  purpose  to  do  so  here. 

He  soon  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  one  of  the  highest  medical 
authorities  in  Denmark,  the  late  Professor  Panum  (who,  it  may  be 
recollected,  presided  at  the  great  medical  congress  held  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1884)  ;  Herr  Bille,  some  time  ago  Danish  minister  at 
Washington  ;  Dr.  Borch,  writer  of  the  well  known  article,  and  after- 
ward Dr.  Engelsted,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Halkier,  solicitor  (now  one  of 
the  directors). 

g  Three  of  these  ^gentlemen  agreed  to  form  an  independent  com- 
mittee, working  without  remuneration,  and  with  no  monetary  interest 
in  the  concern.  A  company  with  a  capital  of  about  600  pounds  was 
formed,  and  they  began  business  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  a  place 
opposite  the  Copenhagen  Industrial  Exhibition.  Shortly  after  they 
moved  into  the  Industrial  buildings  themselves ;  and  finally  they 
went  to  their  present  headquarters  at  Frederiksberg,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  Here  premises  wjiich  cost  7,000  pounds  were  erected  ; 
and  these  last  year,  were  greatly  enlarged  at  a  further  outlay  of  2,000 
pounds. 
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The  following  extracts  Twitli  additions  which  bring  down  the 
statistics  to  the  present  time)  are  taken  from  our  translation  of  what 
Dr.  Borch  wrote  about  the  company  in  1887  : 

In  my  article  published  in  the  Medical  Weekly  Review  for  March, 
1878,  on  the  projected  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Company,  I  en- 
deavored to  place  before  the  readers  of  that  journal  the  programme 
and  the  object  which  it  had  in  view.  This  company,  which  com- 
menced working  in  the  month  of  April,  1878,  has  now  existed  for 
ten  years,  and  I  think  my  readers  will  follow  with  interest  the  success 
which  has  attended  it,  and  an  account  of  the  means  by  which  this 
success  has  been  attained.  The  object  set  before  it  was  to  supply 
pure  and  unadulterated  milk  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  especially  to  the  infant  population.  • 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
company,  it  was  resolved  that  the  undertaking  was  not  to  be  of  a 
purely  mercantile  character. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  any  'profits  exceeding  the  five  per 
cent  payable  to  the  shareholders  should  go  toward  reducing  the  price 
of  milk  and  improving  the  business  generally.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  of  control  should  have  no  mone- 
tary interest  in  the  concern. 

The  nature  of  the  prospectus  and  the  promises  contained  therein 
appealed  to  the  public,  and  soon  secured  its  confidence  and  support, 
which  was  fully  justified  by  the  eflScient  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mittee of  control  carried  on  the  daily  analysis  of  the  milk. 

These  analyses  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  University, 
where  they  are  still  carried  on,  according  to  the  method  prescribed  by 
the  late  Professor  Panum.  On  the  death  of  Professor  Panum,  Dr. 
Engelsted  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  committee. 

Here  Dr.  Borch  mentions  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  mak- 
ing the  analyses,  which  is  now  much  greater,  and  recently  in  one 
month,  that  of  October,  1889,  necessitated  the  examination , of  milk 
and  cream  from  fifty  farms  with  a  stock  of  4,300  cows. 

This  entailed  analyses  of  the  weight  and  density  of  sweet  milk, 
analyses  of  the  density  of  skim  milk,  and  analyses  of  the  density 
of  two  qualities  of  cream — 2,088  analyses  in  all. 

Every  evening  samples  are  taken  of  the  milk  and  cream  sent  in 
by  each  farmer  who  has  contracted  for  the  supply,  and  these  sam- 
ples are  examined  next  morning  in  the  company's  own  dairy,  which 
is  situated  close  to  the  railway  station  of  Frederiksburg  (a  suburb 
of  Copenhagen.)  , 
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By  these  means,  should  any  fault  be  found  with  the  milk,  it  may 
at  once  be  rejected.  Then,  again,  before  the  milk  is  sent  out  for 
delivery  in  the  morning,  an  average  sample  is  taken  of  each  quality 
of  milk  and  cream,  and  these  are  sent  to  the  University  to  Pro- 
fessor Bohr,  lecturer  on  chemistry,  who  publishes  monthly  the  results 
of  his  daily  analyses,  giving  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  figures. 

When  taking  the  samples  of  milk  on  its  arrival  from  the  country,  its 
temperature  is  also  noted.  The  contractors  are  bound  by  the  rules  of  the 
company  to  cool  the  milk,  immediately  after  milking,  to  4°  Reamur, 
(about  40°  Fahrenheit) ,  so  that  even  in  the  hottest  season  it  can  be 
transported  to  the  city  without  its  temperature  rising  more  than  a 
few  degrees.  If,  however,  on  its  arrival  it  is  found  that  its  tempera- 
ture has  risen  above  8°  Reamur  (50°  Fahrenheit),  the  milk  is 
rejected  by  the  company,  and  disposed  of  at  the  expense  of  the 
contractor. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  most  difficult 
tasks  is  to  secure  wholesome  milk,  for  the  above-mentioned  analysis 
can  only  guarantee  the  chemical  properties  of  the  milk,  but  not  its 
physical  qualities,  which,  considered  from  a  hygenic  point  of  view, 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  order,  however,  to  ensure  the 
greatest  security  possible  in  this  respect,  the  following  measures  have 
been  adopted : 

The  only  milk  accepted  is  that  which  is  supplied  from  farms  which 
have  a  really  superior  and  healthy  stock  of  cattle,  and  besides  this, 
the  company  demand  from  farmers  and  managers  a  moral  guarantee 
that  its  rules  respecting  the  feeding  and  treatment  of  the  cows  shall 
be  strictly  attended  to. 

The  price  paid  for  the  milk  is  the  very  highest  obtainable,  higher 
than  the  parties  contracting  can  get  for  it  anywhere  else ;  thus  the 
contractor  would  suffer  a  pecuniary  loss  were  his  contract  to  be  can- 
celled, and  he  has  the  highest  inducement  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  company. 

Here  Dr.  Borch  mentions  that  the  cows  supplying  children's  milk 
are  examined  by  a  competent  staff  of  veterinary  surgeons  once  a 
fortnight ;  now  all  the  cows  are  so  examined.     He  then  continues  : 

The  veterinary  surgeon  must  fill  up  a  form,  in  which  he  gives  a 

report  on  the  condition  of  the  fodder  and  on  the  state  of  cleanliness 

in  which  both  cows  and  cow  houses  are  kept. 

Any  cases  of  lung  complaints,  or  of  other  diseases,  real  or  sus- 
pected, he  must  report,  specifying  more  particularly  which  of  the 
animals  supply  milk  for  general,  and  which  for  special  uses.     He  is 
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also  obliged  to  stat,e  how  much  milk  is  yielded  by  the  cows  which 
are  ill  and  separated  from  the  others  and  the  use  made  of  it. 

As  a  further  precaution,  an  inspector  is  regularly  sent  out  to 
examine  the  management  of  the  dairy  farms.  He  must  fill  up  a 
form,  reporting  on  the  condition  of  the  cows  and  the  quality  of  the 
fodder ;  he  must  also  see  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  company 
are  observed  with  regard  to  feeding  the  animals  ;  also  that  cleanliness 
is  exercised  while  milking. 

He  must  examine  the  cooling  apparatus  ;  report  if  it  is  in  order  ; 
if  there  is  a  sufficient  stock  of  ice  ;  and  how  it  is  stored.  Besides 
all  this,  an  experienced  dau'ymaid  is  sent  out  to  superintend  the  milk- 
ing of  the  cows.  Her  attention  is  specially  directed  toward  securing 
cleanliness  during  the  milking ;  also  to  the  cooling  of  the  new  milk. 
In  order  to  keep  the  milk  as  cool  as  possible  after  its  arrival  at  the 
company's  dairy,  the  milk  cans  are  placed  in  large  tanks  filled  with 
ice,  but  before  this  is  done  the  milk  undergoes  a  thorough  process 
of  purification. 

At  first  only  the  milk  intended  for  children  was  subject  to  the  sys- 
tem of  filtration,  but  since  it  has  been  proved  to  be  so  advantageous, 
all  the  milk  and  cream  sold  by  the  company  are  now  filtered.  While 
the  milk  is  in  the  dairy,  every  care  is  taken  to  preserve  its  purity. 

Through  the  partition  wall  dividing  the  filtering  apartment  the 
milk  is  conveyed  by  means  of  pipes  into  another  hall,  where  it  is 
bottled,  the  workmen  ernployed  on  the  process  of  bottling  being  sup- 
plied with  clean  white  blouses,  caps,  and  aprons. 

We  thus  see  that  the  company  not  onlj^  takes  the  greatest  possible 
pains  to  procure  good  and  wholesome  milk  from  the  country,  but 
also  uses  every  means  in  its  power,  and  spares  no  expense,  to  keep 
it  good  in  all  its  stages  on  its  long  way  from  producer  to  consumer. 

Nor  do  these  efforts  to  attain  the  object  in  view  end  here.  Expe- 
rience, both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  taught  us  that  milk  has 
proved  a  dangerous  and  ready  medium  in  conveying  infectious  dis- 
eases, especially  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever,  and  considering  the 
great  number  of  farms  from  which  the  milk  comes,  and  the  conse- 
quently increased  number  of  possible  sources  of  infection,  the 
following  precautions  are  taken  to  avert  danger : 

Every  contractor  is  pledged  to  report  immediately  on  any  case  of 
infectious  disease  appearing  either  upon  his  farm  or  among  his  work 
people.  His  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  women  who  milk, 
no  one  in  whose  home  an  infectious  disease  has  broken  out  being 
allowed  to  assist  in  dairy  work. 

To  ensure  the  contractor  against  loss  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
company  is  bound  to  purchase  the  suspected  milk  at  the  usual  price, 
but  only  if  intimation  as  regards  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  has 
been  made  at  once. 

This  milk  is  not  resold,  nor  does  it  ever  come  into  contact  with 
the  milk  which  the  company  supplies  to  its  customers. 

The  same  strict  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  work  people 
connected  with  the  company's  own  dairy  and  establishment  at  Fred- 
eriksburg.     Dr.  Schou  and  Dr.  Bilsted,  who  are  engaged  by  the  com- 
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pany  to  watch  over  the  health  of  its  employes,  are  authorized  to 
suspend  from  work  any  person  in  whose  family  an  infectious 
disease  has  appeared.  These  people,  though  suspended  from  their 
work,  are  paid  their  full  wages,  and  have  thus  no  temptation  to 
conceal  any  case  of  illness  from  the  doctor. 

While  we  are  writing,  three  persons,  acting  under  the  doctor's 
orders,  are  in  this  way  absent  from  their  work.  To  show  the  care 
that  is  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  last  summer,  when  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in 
the  family  of  one  of  the  functionaries  living  on  the  company's 
premises,  to  avoid  the  possibilities  of  any  germs  of  infection  mix- 
ing with  the  milk  in  any  way,  a  two-story  cottage  was  hired,  to  one 
story  of  which  the  infected  family  was  at  once  removed,  while  the 
other  story  was  kept  in  readiness  to  receive  any  fresh  case  which 
might  appear.     Fortunately,  however,  it  was  not  required. 

A  specialty  of  the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supplj'  Company  is  the  milk 
for  children  ;  its  value  is  generally  admitted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  as  shown  by  its  still  increasing  sale.  Last  year  (1889)  it 
went  up  to  162,000  gallons.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  winter 
fodder  of  cows  yielding  this  supply.  In  summer  all  the  cows  are 
fed  alike,  their  fodder  must  consist  of  grass  and  clover  only  ;  other 
kinds  of  food,  such  as  vetches,  are  not  allowed,  nor  on  any  account 
are  cows  to  be  kept  in  the  house  during  summer.  As  soon  as  a 
contractor,  from  want  of  pasture,  is  obliged  to  feed  his  stock  in- 
doors, his  contract  with  the  company  is  cancelled  until  he  can  again 
put  his  cows  on  grass.  During  the  winter  the  cows  producing  the 
children's  milk  must  be  fed  only  with  hay,  straw,  oats,  barley, 
wheaten  bran,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carrots.  It  has  therefore 
been  necessary  to  pay  a  higher  price  to  the  contractors  for  this  qual- 
ity of  milk,  but  this  extra  expenditure,  together  with  the  cost  of 
the  careful  bottling,  is  not  covered  by  the  slightly  increased  price 
paid  for  it  by  the  public.  The  profit  made  by  the  company  on  this 
milk  is  thus  less  than  that  made  on  the  ordinary  sweet  milk.  But, 
in  the  interest  of  the  community,  this  important  kind  of  milk  is 
sold  as  cheap  as  possible.  Abroad  it  costs  twice  as  much  as  it  does 
here. 

In  this  paper  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  to  my  readers 
that  the  company  has  fully  carried  out  the  programme  published  by 
it  ten  years  ago,  and  at  the  same  time  I  hope  I  have  made  plain  that 
the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Company  has  become  a  powerful 
agency  in  promoting  the  health  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  direct  advantage  thereby  obtained,  there  is  an  indirect 
advantage  which  is  even  greater.  By  teaching  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  what  is  really  good  and  wholesome  milk  the  whole  milk 
trade  has  been  roused  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  it,  and  the 
standard  has  been  raised. 

Since  this  was  written,  in  1887,  the  fiuancial  results  have  steadily 
improved,  and  at  present  the  concern  is  a  perfectly  sound  mercantile 
enterprise,  yielding  a  good  return  for  the  money  invested  in  it. 

This  is  due  not  only  to  the  increased  annual  turnover,  but  greatly 
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to  the  fact  that  the  large  sums  expended  at  the  commencement  upon 
experience  are  now  no  longer  necessary.  Much  money  had  to  be 
spent  before  many  of  the  simplest  details  arrived  at  their  present 
state  of  perfection,  but  now  the  experience  so  dearly  bought  by  the 
asssociation  is  open  to  all  the  world,  and  future  milk  supply  compa- 
nies need  not  pay  for  the  same  a  second  time. 

The  shareholders'  capital  is  £6,000,  and  the  total  sum  invested 
about  £12,000. —  U.  S.  Consular  Report. 


Arsenic  in  Papers  and  Other  Articles. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1891  authorized  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  "make  such  investigations  and  inquiries  as  they 
deem  necessary  as  to  the  e^cistence  of  arsenic  in  any  paper,  fabric, 
or  other  article  offered  for  sale  or  exchange. '^  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Hills 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  to  make  the  investigation.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract  of  his  report. 

"In  all,  1,018  samples  have  been  collected  in  twenty  cities  and 
towns  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  Of  these,  629,  or  61.8  per 
cent,  were  non-arsenical,  389,  38.2  per  cent,  contained  arsenic  in 
appreciable  quantities. 

"The  nature  of  the  samples  together  with  the  results  of  the  analy- 
ses are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Nature  of  Samples. 

Non-arsenical. 

Arsenical. 

Total. 

Wall  papers  ...  .,.. 

44 

79 
282 
199 

18 

7 

48 

41 

174 

101 

26 

92 

Other  papers 

120 

Dress  goods 

456 

Upholsteries,  etc 

300 

Candles 

18 

Pigments 

32 

Total 

629 

389 

1,018 

"The  small  number  of  wall  papers  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  writer  was  able,  as  will  appear  later,  to  utilize  a  large  number 
of  analj^ses  of  such  papers  made  in  his  private  practice. 

"The  following  conclusions  are  presented  as  the  results  of  this 
inquiry  so  far  as  it  relates  to  wall  papers : 
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'* First.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  papers  sold 
in  the  State  are  free  from  arsenic,  while  about  six  per  cent,  contain 
more  than  one- twentieth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  (arsenious  oxide)  per 
square  yard.  Of  the  latter,  about  one-half,  or  three  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  contained  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  grain  per  square 
yard. 

"Second.  The  percentage  of  papers  containing  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  per  square  yard  has  not  diminished  during 
the  past  three  years.  The  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  table 
showing  the  results  of  the  analyses  made  in  1889,  1890,  and  1891. 

''Third.  It  is  practicable  to  manufacture  papers  which  shall  con- 
tain less  than  one-twentieth  to  one  tenth,grain  of  arsenic  per  square 
yard.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  ninety  per  cent.,  approxi- 
mately, of  the  papers  made  to-day  and  sent  into  the  State  contain 
less  than  this  quantity  of  arsenic. 

"Fourth.  Arsenic  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  the  colors  ; 
since  all  the  colors  which  have  in  years  past  been  highly  arsenical 
are  now  produced  without  the  use  of  arsenic. 

"Fifth.  The  claim  of  the  paper  manufacturers  that  the  arsenic 
present  in  their  products  is  an  unavoidable  impurit}^  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  About  two  per  cent,  of  the  papers  examined  contained 
quantities  of  arsenic  ranging  from  one-third  of  a  grain  to  one  grain 
and  over  per  square  yard.  Such  quantities  cannot  be  attributed  to 
unavoidable  impurities.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  that  the  manu- 
facturers do  not  knowingly  use  arsenic.  They  do  use  pigments 
which  contain  unnecessary  quantities  of  arsenic,  and  the  use  of  such 
pigments  can  easily  be  avoided. 

^'' Other  Papers. — Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  so-called 
^glazed  and  plated'  papers,  which  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  the 
kindergarten  schools,  where  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  small 
children  who  fashion  them  into  ornamental  articles  of  various  kinds. 
Rolls  of  these  papers,  put  up  expressly  for  the  use  of  children,  may 
be  bought  in  nearly  all  the  toy  shops.  They  are  also  used  for  cover- 
ing pasteboard  boxes,  as  covers  for  pamphlets,  for  wrapping  con- 
fectionery and  various  fancy  articles,  for  lamp  shades,  and  for 
decorative  purposes. 

"Many  of  these  papers,  as  sold  to-day,  are  highly  arsenical,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  their  dangerous  character  has  been  repeat- 
edly pointed  out.  Eighty-eight  samples,  comprising  all  the  colors, 
have  been  examined.  Of  these,  sixty-one  were  non-arsenical, 
nineteen  contained  less  than  one-tenth  ol  a  grain  of  arsenic  per 
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more 


square   yard,    while   eight   contained 
per   square   yard.     The   latter  included 
orange,    and    five    arsenical-green     (Paris 
rolls   of  these  papers    were    purchased 


than    one-half    grain 

one   blue,    one    red,    one 

green)     papers.      Six 

in    as  many   different  toy- 


shops, and  all,  with  a  single  exception,  contained  a  sheet  of  the 
characteristic  arsenical-green  paper.  These  green  papers  are 
unquestionably  the  most  dangerous  arsenical  papers  made.  A 
number  of  analyses  are  given  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Wood  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  report  for  1885,  from  which 
it  appears  that  they  may  contain  from  three  to  eight  grains  of 
arsenious  oxide  per  square  foot.  A  decided  improvement  is  noticed 
in  other  colors,  especially  the  reds.  This  is  probably  attributable 
to  the  general  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  colors  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  wall-paper  manufacturers.  In  1881 
the  writer  examined  a  large  number  of  these  papers,  including  six- 
teen reds  of  various  shades.  Of  the  latter  eleven  were  very  arsenical, 
while  but  one  was  entirely  free  from  arsenic  ;  while  of  nine  red  papers 
examined  for  this  investigation,  five  were  non-arsenical ;  one  only 
containing  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  grain  per  square  yard. 

"Paris  green  was  formerly  used  a  great  deal  as  a  pigment  for 
tickets,  price  cards,  and  other  articles  made  of  card-board.  It  has 
now  been  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  other  less  injurious 
pigments,  but  its  use  has  not  been  entirely  done  away  with.  Articles 
of  this  description,  colored  with  Paris  green,  are  frequently  brought 
to  the  chemist's  notice. 

^^  Textile  Fabrics. — Compounds  of  arsenic  are  used  quite  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  coloring  matters,  and  in  some  of  the 
processes  for  fixing  colors  upon  fabrics. 

RESULTS    OF    ANALYSES    OF-  FABRICS. 


Nature  of  Samples. 
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43 

8 

50 

221 

87 

19 

66 

33 
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28 
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481 
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27 

116 

300 
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33 
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"Approximatel,y  sixty  per  cent  of  the  cotton  fabrics  were  non- 
arsenical,  while  about  eighteen  per  cent  contained  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  per  square  yard  ;  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  latter  containing  much  more  than  this  amount.  The  quantity 
of  arsenic  was  estimated  in  twenty  samples  taken  at  random  from 
the  most  arsenical  ones,  and  was  found  to  range  between  .8  grain 
and  3.4  grains  per  square  yard. 

"These  results  are  in  close  correspondence  with  tjiose  obtained  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Stokes  ("Therapeutic  Gazette,")  January,  1889,  page 
24,  from  the  "London  Chemical  News,")  who  examined  100  sam- 
ples of  Indian  muslins  and  cretonnes,  and  found  that  twenty-three 
per  cent,  contained  arsenic  in  appreciable  quantities,  the  highest 
percentage  being  2.1  grains  of  arsenious  oxide  per  square  yard. 
The  most  dangerous  material  met  with  was  arsenical  green  (Paris 
green)  tarlatan,  which  is  still  sold  in  the  retail  stores,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  attention  has  repeatedly  been  called  to  its  poison- 
ous character.  The  pigment  is  applied  to  this  material  very  loosely, 
and  is  readily  detached  by  friction  or  even  by  slight  motion.  Another 
very  arsenical  material,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  considera- 
ble demand,  is  a  red  striped  ticking  used  for  mattresses.  Of  six 
samples  of  this,  obtained  from  different  furniture  dealers,  five  proved 
to  contain  a  very  large  percentage  of  arsenic.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  papers,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  practicable  to  manufacture  fabrics, 
which  shall  be  free  from  arsenic ;  further,  that  arsenic  is  not  essen- 
tial, since  there  was  found  for  nearly  every  arsenical  sample,  a 
duplicate  in  color  which  was  non-arsenical,  and  which  stood  wash- 
ing equally  well  with  the  arsenical  pattern. 

"A  few  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  effect  of 
washing  upon  the  amount  of  arsenic.  It  was  found  in  all  the  exper- 
iments that  an  appreciable  amount  of  arsenic  is  removed  by  a  sin- 
gle washing ;  usually  about  one-half  of  all  the  arsenic  present. 
Repeated  washings  failed,  in  three  experiments  in  which  its  effects 
were  investigated,  to  remove  all  the  arsenic. 

"But  little  attention  has  been  given  to  woolens  and  silks.  The 
results  of  the  few  analyses  made  are  in  close  accord  with  the  previous 
experience  of  the  writer  and  other  chemists.  Occasionally  a  very 
arsenical  all-wool  material  is  met  with,  but  the  percentage  of  such 
appears  to  be  very  small.  Mixed  cotien  and  woolen  goods  are 
however  as  liable  to  contain  arsenic  as  any  cotton  fabric.  Some  of 
the  most  arsenical  samples  met  with  in  this  investigation  were  of 
this  description.  The  writer  has  never  detected  a  dangerous  amount 
of  arsenic  in  a  pure  silk.  The  percentage  of  arsenical  silks  appears 
to  be  even  smaller  than  that  of  arsenical  woolens." 

''' Miscellaneous : — The  colors  used  in  the  interior  decorating  of 
houses  have  been  examined  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  arsenic, 
since  it  appears  probable  that  these,  next  to  papers  and  fabrics,  are 
the  most  important  sources  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning. 

The  following  were  found  to  contain  arsenic  in  considerable  quan- 
tity : — Orange,  chrome  yellow,  two  samples  ;  dark  ochre,  two  sam- 
ples ;  Venetian  red,  four  samples  ;  raw  umber,  three  samples  ;  sienna. 
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two  samples  ;  brown  unber,  two  samples.  The  following  were  non- 
arsenical  : —  Chrome  green,  three  samples  ;  emerald  green,  two 
samples ;  whiting,  one  sample ;  ultra-marine  bule,  two  samples ; 
lamp  black,  two  samples.  The  remaining  colors  examined,  namelj, 
quaker  green,  lemon  chrome  yellow,  cobalt  blue,  and  light  ochre, 
contained  a  small  percentage  of  arsenic. 

'*It  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  these  arsenical  pigments,  when  put  on 
with  oil,  are  likely  to  cause  injury.  With  water  colors,  however, 
the  conditions  correspond  very  closely  to  those  met  with  in  the  case 
of  wall-papers.  These  colors  are  laid  on  the  wall  comparatively 
loose  ;  particles  are  easily  detached,  fall  to  the  floor,  and  may  after- 
ward become  diffused  through  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  fine  dust. 

''No  accurate  determination  of  the  amount  of  arsenic  in  any  of 
these  pigments  has  been  made,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  percentage 
of  arsenic  is  of  no  particular  value,  unless  the  weight  of  the  pigment 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  various  tints  is  also  known.  It  is 
intended,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the 
decorators  in  the  further  investigation  of  this  subject. 

"So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  Paris  green  is  not  used  at  the 
present  time  in  the  interior  decorating  of  houses.  All  the  green 
colors  which  were  tested  were  either  chrome  greens,  or  mixtures  of 
blue  and  yellow  colors. 

''Several  boxes  of  water  colors,  such  as  are  used  by  children,  were 
examined  with  especial  reference  to  the  presence  of  Paris  green, 
but  with  a  negative  result. 

"■A  similar  negative  result  attended  the  examination  of  18  toy  can- 
dles which  were  obtained  from  different  localities.  The  coloring 
matter  of  the  green  candles  was,  in  all  those  examined,  a  mixture 
of  a  blue  and  yellow  pigment. 

"So  far  as  has  been  observed,  Paris  green  is  not  now  used  as  a 
pigment  for  children's  toys  except  in  the  form  of  the  green  papers, 
to  which  attention  has  been  called,  and  green  tarlatan.  Considering 
the  wide  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  whole  subject  of 
arsenical  poisoning  as  it  may  occur  in  our  homes,  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  this  very  dangerous  arsenical  pigment  is  still  used  at 
all  in  the  manufacture  of  materials  which  are  especially  liable  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  small  children,  who  are  thus  subjected  to  the  risk 
of  serious  if  not  fatal  poisoning." 


Answeifs. 

To  G.  D. — The  law  specifies  that  every  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  or  small-pox,  shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  The  Board,  however,  insists  upon  only  a  prompt 
report  of  the  first  case  in  an  outbreak,  epidemic,  or  group  of  cases, 
and  thereafter  weekly  in  the  same  outbreak,  epidemic,  or  group  of 
cases,  a  report  of  the  number  of  cases,  as  provided  for  on  Form  7. 
We  like  to  have  you  report  typhoid  fever  in  the  same  way. 
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To  M.  E.  B. — It  is  very  difficult  to  disinfect  books  that  have 
become  infected.  No  method  has  yet  been  proprosed  for  effective 
disinfection  that  is  not  destructive  of  the  books.  The  best  and 
cheapest  way  for  the  town  in  the  long  run  is  to  burn  the  books.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that,  when  a  case  or  a  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
have  been  introduced  in*o  a  school-room,  to  burn  all  the  books,  but 
only  the  few  that  have  been  used  by  infected  pupils. 
^The  outsides  of  the  books  could  be  disinfected  by  putting  them 
into  a  tight  box,  such  as  a  large  dr}^  goods  box,  and  fumigating  them 
thoroughly  with  sulphur,  taking  precautions  against  burning  them 
at  the  same  time.  This  would  not,  however,  disinfect  the  leaves 
inside  the  covers. 

To  S.  A.  V. — You  can  save  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  way  of 
disinfection  in  connection  with  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  by  making 
the  family  understand  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  guard  against 
spreading  the  infection  of  infections  dust,  as  we  might  term  it,  from 
the  sick  room  to  other  rooms  and  parts  of  the  dwelling.  To  assure 
this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  nurses  or  attendants  upon  the  sick  do 
not  themselves  run  all  over  the  house  carrying  the  infection  in  their 
clothing,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  that  not  one  piece 
of  infected  clothing  from  the  patient  himself,  or  from  the  bed,  or  any 
articles  from  the  room  that  are  likely  to  be  infected  shall  be  carried 
in  a  dry  or  undisinfected  condition  from  the  infected  room.  If  you 
can  give  the  people  an  intelligent  idea  of  care  in  this  direction,  you 
will  have  practically  narrowed  down  your  field  of  operations  to  the 
sick  room  only,  when  you  come  to  disinfect  the  house. 

If  you  cannot  succeed  in  thus  narrowing  the  infected  area  within 
doors,  3^ou  will  have  to  search  out  infected  articles  that  have  been 
removed  and  have  them  and  their  places  of  lodgment  disinfected. 

As  regards  the  disinfecting  process  itself,  I  would  advise  the 
keeping  of  a  tub  partly  full  of  a  disinfecting  solution  in,  or  close  by, 
the  sick  room,  into  which  all  articles  of  infected  clothing  shall  be 
immersed  until  they  can  be  put  on  to  the  kitchen  stove  in  the  ordi- 
nary tin  wash  boiler  and  boiled  at  least  half  an  hour.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  to  keep  the  tub  of  disinfectant  standing  in  the  room,  the 

clothing  should  be  wrapped  in  a  wet  sheet  before  it  is  carried  out  of 
the  sickroom. 

The  boiling  process  is.  about  all  you  will  need  until  the  final  recov- 
ery of  the  last  patient;  then,  after  the  last  patient  is  completely 
through  with  the  process  of  peeling,  or  desquamation  the  room  should 
be  disinfected  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  in  the  scarlet 
fever  circular. 


—•-t/s^e-T  H  E '3^»'>*— 


Sanitary  Inspector 


Vol.  v.,  No.  12.  JUNE,  1^92.  25  Cents  a  Year. 

ITotes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

Every  member  of  a  local  board  of  health  in  a  town  in  which  the 
municipal  officers  fail  to  make  the  appointments  as  the  law  requires, 
should  remember  that  his  term  of  office  terminates  only  with  the 
appointment  of  his  successor. 


The  reports  received  in  this  office  so  far  this  season  indicate  a 
prevalence  of  infectious  diseases  that  is  below  the  average.  There 
have  been  very  few  outbreaks  of  diphtheria,  and  but  a  small  preva- 
lence of  scarlet  fever  in  a  mild  form. 


On  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  extra  work  falling  to  this 
office  in  putting  into  operation  the  new  vital  statistics  law,  the 
annual  report  is  unavoidably  later  than  usual.  The  printer  is  now 
well  along  with  it,  however,  and  it  will  be  sent  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Small-pox  has  been  appearing  with  unwonted  frequency  in  many 
states  of  late.  An  attitude  of  expectancy  in  relation  to  this  disease 
is  always  in  order  with  a  local  board  of  health  of  a  town  which 
neglects  vaccination. 

In  one  of  these  outbreaks  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  small-pox  mas- 
queraded as  chicken-pox  more  than  a  month,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  the  infection  found  less  than  sixty  persons  susceptible  to  its 
influence. 


We  have  just  received  from  Dr.  Vaux,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  North  Dakota,  a  notification  that  there 
are  numerous  cases  of  small-pox  in  some  of  the  towos  in  Manitoba, 
and  that  his  State  has  proclaimed  absolute  quarantine  against  that 
Province.  The  origin  of  the  outbreaks  is  said  to  be  Chinese  immi- 
gration. 
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The  State  of  New  York  has  passed  a  law  requiring  that  all  school 
buildings  hereafter  erected  shall  be  entirely  fire-proof ;  and  archi- 
tects of  known  ability  and  standing  only,  are  permitted  to  be 
employed. 

Another  series  of  investigations  for  the  determination  of  the 
action  of  chemical  disinfectants  on  the  infection  of  the  sputa  of 
consumptive  patients,  is  that  of  Spengler  of  Freiburg.  The  disin- 
fectants tested  by  him  were,  carbolic  acid,  creolin,  aseptol,  and 
lysol,  in  from  1  to  10  per  cent,  solutions.  The  expectorated  matter 
to  be  disinfected  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  disinfectants 
from  three  to  thirty  minutes  in  one  series  of  tests,  and  from  five  to 
twenty-four  hours  in  otliers.  None  of  these  agents  were  effective 
except  lysol  in  10  per  cent,  solution  after  it  had  acted  twelve  hours 
at  least. 


Typhoid  fever  is  a  preventable  dis  ase,  but  it  will  be  prevented 
only  by  putting  into  practice  those  few  precautions  that  are  well- 
known  to  preventive  medicine.  As  regards  yourself  the  chief  is  : 
*'Do  not  drink  suspicious  water;  if  you  must,  boil  it  first"  As 
regards  others  :  "Thoroughly  disinfect;  all  discharges  from  typhoid 
fever  patients."  Further  instruction  may  be  found  in  ''Circular 
No.  46,"  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  family'. 


Remember,  too,  this  year,  the  lesson  taught  by  the  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  at  Plymouth,  Pa  , — 1153  cases  and  114  deaths,  as 
the  result  of  permitting  the  discharges  from  one  typhoid  patient  to 
wash  into  the  stream  which  was  the  source  of  the  public  water 
supply. 

An  outrageous  species  of  nuisance  imposed  on  the  public  very 
often  is  the  deposition  of  the  carcases  of  animals  in  improper 
places  without  burial.  The  person  who  commits  a  nuisance  of  this 
kind  should  be  assigned  the  sweet  task  of  removing  it  and  walked 
straight  over  the  road  to  the  doing  of  it. 


There  is  neither  sense  nor  safety  in  a  sedentary  man  starting 
in  on  a  vacation  with  prolonged  tramping  in  the  woods,  or  among 
the  mountains,  or  with  severe  rowing.  This,  however,  is  jast  the 
kind  of  outing  needed  by  him  if  he  caa  approach  it  with  some  pre- 
liminary muscular  training. 
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In  answer  to  the  enquiries  sent  out  every  year  on  the  annual 
report  blank,  "What  methods  can  you  suggest  for  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  your  town  ?"  the  secretary  of  one  local  board 
replies,  "The  distribution  of  health  circulars.  We  would  distribute 
all  we  can  get."  As  a  general  reply  it  may  be  said  that  local  boards 
of  health  have  been  urged  repeatedly  to  make  a  general  distribution 
of  the  circulars  published  by  the  State  Board,  and  that  as  many 
copies  will  be  gladly  sent  from  this  office  as  can  be  distributed 
without  waste,  whether  by  the  hundred  or  by  the  thousand. 


In  1878-79,  Dr.  Enko  of  St.  Petersburg  observed  eighty  cases 
of  Rotheln  with  an  eruption  resembling  that  of  scarlet  fever,  in  a 
girls'  school;  and  in  1885  an  outbreak  of  170  cases  of  the  same 
disease  with  a  measles-like  rash.  Desquamation  was  not  present 
in  either  outbreak.  In  the  epidemic  of  1885  swelling  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  and  serious  ansemia  occurred  alter  the  fading  of  the 
eruption — Zait.  fiir  Schulges.  11,  475. 


The  supple,  graceful  foot  makes  healthful  exercise  and  graceful 
activity  a  possibility.  The  undeveloped  or  unheal  hy  foot  is  a 
cause  of  bodily  and  mental  disease.  Children  should  not  wear  our 
box  shoes,  but  a  flexible,  loose,  moccasin-like  slipper  with  no  heel. 
The  shoe  of  young  people  should  have  added  a  stiff  heel  and  a  stiff 
half-sole,  nothing  more.  The  constriction  of  the  ankle  and  instep 
should  be  avoided,  because  it  results  in  interference  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  foot. — Editorial  in  Jr.  Am.  Med.  Assoc. 


Last  year.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  turned  over  a  good  new  sanitary 
leaf  by  appointing  an  inspector  of  plunibing. 


As  showing  that  the  people  see  the  advantages  that  are  coming 
from  our  records  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  several  town  clerks  have  written  that  persons  have  ap- 
plied to  them  to  have  births,  marriages  and  deaths  that  have 
occurred  in  years  past  put  on  the  permanent  local  records. 
This  cannot  properly  be  done.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  important 
records  were  not  begun  long  ago. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  this  year. 
Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  on  "Voluntary 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis."  Though  the 
jjiedical  profession  now  generally  accepts  the  fact  that  tuberculosis 
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is  a  contagious  disease  the  discovery  is  yet  too  new  to  expect  much 
preventive  work  in  this  direction  by  state  boards  of  health  or  other 
public  authorities.  In  Philadelphia  there  has  recently  been  formed 
the  "Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  the 
purposes  of  which  are  to  educate  the  people  in  the  methods  of  pre- 
vention and  to  furnish  assistance  where  the  afflicted  families  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses.  Dr.  Flick  was  satisfied 
that  2,000  lives  had  already  been  saved  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
efforts  already  made  without  an  organization. 

The  Cholera  Prospect. 

For  some  months  the  cholera  prospect  has  not  been  reassuring, 
and,  at  the  present  writing,  the  danger  of  the  importation  of  the» 
disease  into  this  couutry  the  present  season  is  becoming  more  im- 
minent. The  old  story  of  the  march  of  cholera  through  Russia 
into  other  European  countries,  of  equivocation  of  Muscovite  offi- 
cials, instead  of  frank  avowal  and  neighborly  warnings,  and  of  red 
tapery,  seems  to  be  working  itself  out  again.  Meanwhile  local 
boards  of  health,  municipal  governments,  and  citizens  generally 
should  raise  an  effective  barrier  against  the  implantation  of  the 
inleotion  upon  our  soil  by  municipal  and  private  cleanliness. 

Though  disaster  has  in  the  past  come  to  some  of  our  cities  from 
this  pest,  Maine  has  many  times  been  fortunate  ;  but  we  are  now 
more  closely  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  world  than  ever  before, 
and  where  travel  and  traffic  go,  cholera  is  wont  to  go,  if  it  is  per- 
mitted. There  are  places  in  this  State  where  typhoid  fever  has 
been  more  prevalent  than  it  should  have  been.  Cholera  is  closely 
related  to  typhoid  fever,  and  the  conditions  that  favor  the  preva- 
lence of  the  one  disease,  favor  the  spread  of  the  other.  For  the 
citizens  or  the  municipality  to  guard  against  either  disease,  the  first 
desideratum  is  a  water  supply  above  suspicion ;  the  next  is  an 
approved  system  of  excreta-disposal.  Let  every  town  do  creditable 
work,  which,  if  cholera  comes,  will  be  fortunate  ;  if  it  does  not 
reach  us,  will  be  a  blessing  as  a  bar  to  typhoid  fever  and  some 
other  diseases  that  are  greater  scourges  than  cholera. 


On  Building  School-Houses. 

[Circular  No.  65  issued  bj  Maine  State  Board  of  Health.] 

In  General. — Schiol-houses  should  be  built  in  places  that  are 
quiet  and  free  from  dangers  of  various  kinds,  and  on  ground  that  is 
either  naturally  dry  or  made  so  by  subsoil  drainage. 
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Basements  and  foundations  should  be  carefully  built  with  a  view- 
to  excluding  the  evil  influences  of  soil  moisture. 

The  play-grounds  should  be  ample,  and  a  portion  of  them  at  least, 
should  have  a  sunny  exposure  and  be  protected  from  the  cold  west- 
erly and  northerly  winds  by  the  school  building  or  otherwise. 

The  best  general  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  tlie  building  is  that 
in  which  the  school -rooms  are  all  placed  on  one  side  of  the  building 
with  corridors,  halls,  stairways,  and  wardrobes  on  the  other.  Built 
in  the  old  way  with  rooms  all  around,  school-houses  have  dark  cen- 
tral halls,  staircases,  and,  for  some  of  the  sch  ol-rooms,  a  favorable 
lighting  cannot  be  had. 

♦  School- Rooms. — The  best  shape  for  school-rooms  is  that  of  an 
oblong,  the  width  being  to  the  length  about  as  three  to  four.  The 
teacher's  platform  should  be  placed  at  one  end. 

The  ceiling  should  be  at  least  twelve  feet  high,  and  if  the  room  is 
of  considerable  width,  especially  if  unilateral  lighting  is  emplo3'ed, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  ceiling  somewhat  higher. 

In  rooms  for  study  it  is  desirable  for  each  pupil  to  have  20  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  and  240  cubic  feet  of  air  space  ;  for  example, 
a  room  for  thirty- five  pupils  should  have  700  square  feet  of  floor 
surface  inclusive  of  aisles,  and  should  include  within  its  walls  an 
aggregate  of  8400  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  A  room  30  feet  long, 
23  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  12  feet  high  will  fill  these  requirements. 

Lighting. — The  glass  surface  of  the  windows  should  equal  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  floor  space  of  the  room. 

The  principal  light  should  come  from  the  scholars'  left ;  windows 
may  also  be  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  scholars  when  desired.  Win- 
dows may  be  placed  at  the  right  for  ventilating  purposes  or  for  admit- 
ting direct  sunshine  while  the  scholars  are  not  engaged  in  study. 

The  principal  light  of  the  school-room  is  preferably  taken  from 
the  N.  E.,  E.  or  N.,  the  preference  being  in  the  order  in  which  the 
points  of  the  compass  are  named.  Direct  S.,  S.  W.  or  W.  windows 
for  the  principal  lia;ht  are  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

The  window-sills  should  be  three  and  one-half  or  four  feet  from 
the  floor. 

The  windows  should  reach  as  near  the  ceiling  as  the  cmstructioj 
of  the  building  will  permit,  for  the  higher  the  windows  reach,  the 
deeper  the  light  penetrates  into  the  room,  and  the  more  satisfac- 
torily the  desks  farthest  from  the  left  hand  windows  are  lighted. 

When  possible,  the  school-room  wall  opposite  the  principal  light 
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should  be  reserved  for  the  blackboard.     Blackboards  should  not  be 
placed  between  the  windows  or  near  them. 

Above  the  blackboard  and  opposite  the  principal  windows  small 
windows  may  be  placed  for  ventilating  purposes  and  transoms  over 
doors  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  advisable  in  all  school-buildings  to  have  double  windows. 
The  increased  cost  of  construction  will  be  paid  by  them  over  and 
over  again  in  the  saving  of  fuel,  and  they  facilitate  very  much  that 
window  ventilation  which  must  be  the  main  reliance  in  mild  weather. 
Both  sets  of  sashes  should  be  hung  with  weights  and  pulleys. 

Heating  and  Ventilatioyi. — The  warming  of  school-rooms  may  be 
accomplished  by  using  stoves,  furnaces,  or  steam- heating. 

Direct  radiation  from  stoves  or  steam  coils  should  never  be  used. 

It  is  practicable  to  supply  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  for  each 
scholar  and  the  plans  for  ventilation  should  admit  of  furnishing  this 
amount  at  least  ordinarily. 

^     Stoves  should  invariably  be  jacketed  and  connected  with  fresh-air 
inlets  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  room. 

.     Furnaces  should  be  of  a  kind  capable  of  supplying  2,000  cubic 
f  feet  of  air  for  each  scholar  hourly,  and  a  capacious  fresh-air  inlet 
should  never  be  omitted. 

\When  steam  heating  is  used  the  coils  should  be  placed  in  boxes 
or  fresh-air  rooms  in  the  basement  or  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  the  air  before  it  enters  the  school-room. 

School  buildings  should  be  so  planned  as  to  permit  the  ducts  for 
fresh-air  and  for  foul  air  to  be  as  direct  and  as  free  from  horizontal 
exteinsion  as  possible. 

Inlets  and  outlets  should  be  of  ample  size.  Their  cross-sectroa 
should  equal  from  sixteen  to  twenty  square  inches  at  least  for  each 
scholar. 

In  ordinary  school-rooms  it  is  preferable  to  place  both  inlets  and 
outlets  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  namely,  upon  the  inner  or 
warm^sideo  When  so  placed,  the  warm  air  should  be  admitted  seven 
feet  or  more  above  the  floor,  and  the  foul  air  should  pass  out  close 
to  theiiioor. 

\  Inlets  and  outlets  should  not  be  constructed  with  registers  which 
occupy  much  space,  but  the  opening  should  be  covered  with  stout 
wire  network. 

To  insure  successful  ventilation  in  all  kinds  of  weather  when 
mechanicai  means  are  not  employed  to  move  the  air,  it  is  necessary 
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to  have  means  for  artificially  heating  the  foul  air  flae.  This  may  be 
done  by  means  of  an  open  fire,  by  a  small  stove  set  into  the  base  of 
the  shaft,  or  by  steam  coils.  In  small  buildings  warmed  with  stoves 
or  furnaces,  the  smoke  pipe  of  the  heater  will  usually  furnish  sufficient 
heat  for  this  purpose.  When  thus  heated  the  foul  air  flae  should 
contain  an  iron  pipe  passing  up  its  center,  or  in  the  case  of  double 
flues,  set  in  the  division  wall,  and  into  this  the  smoke-pipe  should 
enter. 

Instead  of  ventilation  by  heated  flues,  the  air  may  be  moved  by 
mechanical  means,  that  is,  by  fans  run  by  any  available  motor. 

Each  furnace  or  steam  heating  apparatus  should  be  supplied  with 
a  mixing  valve  or  other  arrangement  by  means  of  which  warm  air 
and  cold  air  can  be  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  is  required. 

Privies^  Water -closets  and  Urinals. — Separate  accommodations 
should  be  provided  for  the  sexes,  and  for  privies,  entirely  separate 
buildings  are  preferable. 

For  country  school-houses  without  sewerage  facilities,  privies  with 
dry  earth  arrangements,  supplemented  with  a  sub^surface  drain  to 
carry  away  the  urine.  The  catch  basin  of  the  privy  should  be  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  instead  of  below  the  ground  in  the  form 
of  a  vault. 

Under  no  circumstances  are  privies  in  any  form  to  be  placed  within 
or  beneath  the  school  building.  The  same  Interdiction  applies  to 
urinals  without  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  flushing. 

For  cities  where  there  are  sewerage  facilities  and  ample  water  sup- 
ply exists  there  are  two  or  three  new  designs  of  "water  closet  range" 
that  are  giving, good  satisfaction. 

For  separate  water-closets  for  teachers  use,  the  flushing  rim  short 
hopper  with  vented  trap  and  exposed  water  seal  are  satisfactory. 

Urinals  that  are  constantly  or  automatically  flushed  are  desirable. 

Water  closets  and  urinals  should  be  made  to  allow  complete 
Inspection  and  use  of  the  scrubbing  brush. 

Thorough  special  ventilation  of  that  part  of  a  school  building  set 
apart  for  water  closets  and  urinals  should  be  planned  for. 

The  soil-pipe  must  extend  beyond  the  fixtures  in  a  short  and 
direct  line  to  an  unobjectionable  point  above  the  roof. 


Eeredlty  of  Tuberoulosis. 


In  the  last  Congress  for  the  study  of  tuberculosis,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Vignal  that  hereditary  tuberculosis  is  extremely  rare. 
In  seventeen  cases  of  inoculation  in  guinea  pigs,  he  did  not  sue- 
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ceed  in  finding  the  bacilli  in  any  of  the  organs  of  the  young  of 
hisfhlv  tuberculous  mothers.  On  the  other  hand  Jacobi  described 
a  case  of  unquestionably  congenital  tuberculosis.  Bernheim 
remiuded  that  Landouzy  had  shown  that  tuberculosis  is  very  fre- 
quent in  and  after  the  first  year  of  life,  and,  as  cases  like  this  of 
Jacobi  are  so  extremely  rare,  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis after  birth  must  be  due  to  infection.  The  disposition  to 
tuberculosis  and  not  the  disease  itself,  is  inherited.  In  childhood 
the  food  may  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  infection  ;  in  later  life 
according  to  Arthaud,  the  infection  is  derived  in  80  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  from  the  infected  dwellings.  A  short  residence  in  such 
a  house,  rarely  results  in  infection,  but  there  is  great  danger  from 
staying  as  long  as  a  month. 


FrecautiozLS  Against  Cholera  by  the  X7.  S.  QoTemment. 

Circular.  —  Vessels  from    Cholera- infected  districts  to  he  forbidden 
entry  urdess  provided  with  certificate  of  disinfection. 

Treasuky  Department, 
Office  Supervising  Surgeon  General   IT.  S.  Marine  Hospital 

Service, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  8,  1892. 

To  Collectors  of  customs.  Medical  Officers  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  and  others  to  whom  it  may  concern : 

The  act  approved  April  29,  1878.  entitled  ''An  act  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  into  the  United 
States,"  provides  that  no  vessel  coming  from  any  foreign  port  or 
countr}^  where  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  exists,  nor  any 
vessel  conveying  infected  merchandise,  shall  enter  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  or  pass  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  any  foreign  country  except  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed under  said  act. 

Information  has  been  received  that  Cholera  prevails  in  the  Cau- 
casus, in  eastern  European  Russia,  in  Persia,  in  Calcutta,  and  on 
the  western  littoral  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  in  view  of  the  threatened 
further  spread  of  the  disease,  and  because  of  the  danger  which 
attaches  to  rags,  furs,  wojI,  hides,  etc.,  which  may  have  been 
gathered  in  the  infected  districts,  and  to  articles  of  personal  wear 
therefrom,  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  no  vessel  having  rags,  furs, 
skins,  hair,  feathers,  boxed  or  baled  clothing  or  bedding,  or  any 
similar  article  liable  to  convey  infection,  hailing  from  any  ports  in 
the  districts  aforesaid,  and  no  vessel  from  any  port  carrying  the 
above  mentioned  merchandise  or  immigrants  from  the  present 
infected  districts  or  from  districts  that  shall  hereafter  be  officially 
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declared  infected,  will  be  allowed  entry  to  any  port  in  the  United 
States  unless  provided  with  either  a  consular  certificate  or  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  medical  officer  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  or 
State  or  local  quarantine  officer  of  the  United  States,  to  the  effect 
that  the  vessel,  caigo,  personal  effects,  etc  ,  have  been  disinfected 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  herewith  prescribed. 
A — Disinfection  of  Vessels. 

The  disinfection  of  the  vessel  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
most  efficient  quarantine  practice,  and  will  be  by  one  or  more  of 
tiie  following  methods  : 

a.     Bichloride  of  mercury. 

h.     Sulphurous  oxide. 

c.     Steam  heat. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  thorough  cleansing,  flushing  with  sea 
water,  etc. 

B — Disinfection   of   Articles    of   Merchandise,  Personal   Ef- 
fects, ETC. 

For  the  disinfection  of  the  articles  of  merchandise,  personal  ef- 
fects, etc.,  mentioned  in  the  circular,  one  or  more  of  the  following 
methods  will  be  used,  all  articles  to  be  unbaled  r 

1.  Boiling  in  water  not  less  than  one  hour. 

2.  Exposure  to  steam  not  less  than  one  hour,  the  steam  to  be  of 
a  temperature  not  greater  than  115  degrees  centigrade  {2:d^d  degrees 
Fahrenheit)  and  unmixed  with  air. 

All  bedding  and  clothing  must  be  subjected  to  method  No.  1  or 
No  2. 

3.  Exposure  not  less  than  three  hours  to  sulphurous  acid  ga**, 
made  by  burning  not  less  than  three  pounds  of  roll  sulphur  to  each 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  space. 

4.  Exposure  not  less  than  six  hours  to  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing 3  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  liberated  from  its  liquid 
state  (liquid  sulphur  dioxide). 

5.  tjolution  of  carbolic  acid  of  a  2  per  cent,  strength. 

This  method  (No  5)  may  be  applied  only  to  leather  goods,  such 
as  trunks,  satchels,  boots,  shoes  ;  to  rubber  goods,  etc  ,  the  articles 
to  be  saturated  with  the  solution. 

Walter  Wyman, 
Supervisivg  Surgeon  General  JJ.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Approved  by  direction  of  the  President : 
A.  B.  Nettleton, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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ThQ  Superior  Board  of  Healtli  of  Meslco. 

This  board  comprises  seven  physicians,  with  an  ample  number 
of  skilled  assistants,  chemists,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  others. 
It  was  organized  in  1870  with  the  establishment  of  the  government 
of  President  Diaz.  Ample  appropriations  have  been  made  to 
carry  on  all  its  work.  It  commissioned  two  of  its  ablest  members 
to  travel  through  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  study  sanitary 
questions  and  to  collect  all  data  possible  relative  to  public  works. 
These  investigations  were  carried  on  for  several  years,  and  resulted 
in  the  forming  of  a  public  health  code,  which  two  years  ago  was 
enacted  by  the  Federal  Cougress  into  a  law. 

This  health  code  is  the  most  extensive,  comprehensive,  and  the 
broadest  ever  adopted  by  any  government  in  the  world,  probably. 
The  law  is  printed  in  one  volume  of  120  pages ;  it  is  divided  into 
four  chapters:  Chapter  1,  Maritime  Sanitation;  Chapter  2,  Sani- 
tation in  Frontier  Towns  ;  Chapter  3,  Sanitation  in  the  States  ; 
Chapter  4,  Medical  Statistics. 

To  show  something  of  the  scope  of  the  work,  I  will  mention  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  first  chapter :  Dwelling-houses  and  schools, 
food  and  liquors,  churches,  theatres,  and  other  public  meeting 
places,  factories,  industrial  establishments,  deposits,  and  other 
establishments  which  may  become  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  incon- 
venient to  the  country,  sale  of  medicines  and  other  substances  of 
industrial  use  in  drug  stores  and  other  similar  establishments,  the 
exercise  of  the  medical  profession  in  all  its  different  branches, 
burials,  exhumations  and  removal  of  bodies,  infectious  and  conta- 
gious diseases,  epizootia  and  sanitary  precautions  with  respect  to 
animals,  dairies,  slaughter-houses,  and  meat  from  the  country, 
markets,  garbage-dumps,  public  works  effecting  hygiene. 

The  work  being  done  by  this  board  is  of  unlimited  value  to  the 
republic  of  Mexico.  Dr.  Eduardo  Liceage,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  active  physicians  of  the  country,  is  at  its  head.  The  Veter- 
inary Department  of  this  Board  is  doing  some  important  work  in 
the  investigation  of  animal  diseases.  It  has  a  fine  bacteriological 
laboratory  in  which  a  large  amount  of  original  work  has  been  ac- 
complished. Protective  inoculations  are  being  made  and  carefully 
studied.  This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Jose  L.  Gomez. — Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  Sanitarian. 


Siet  and  Drinks  for  Hot  TTeatlier. 
Physiology  teaches  that  during  the  heated  term  physical  health 
and  comfort  may  both  be  enhanced  by  proper  regulation  of  the 
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diet.  In  a  general  way  we  might  indicate  this  by  the  statement 
that  it  should  be  principally  farinaceous  and  vegetable,  including 
such  fruits  as  the  individual  finds  to  agree  with  him.  The  amount 
of  meat  consumed,  while  not  so  great  as  in  winter,  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  'activity  of  the  individual  and  the  muscular  work 
actually  performed  ;  it  should  not  be  simply  under  the  control  of 
the  appetite.  Where  active  muscular  exercise  is  neither  required 
nor  voluntarily  performed,  a  very  moderate  amount  of  meat,  at 
one  meal  in  the  day  for  instance,  would  be  quite  sufficient  and  all 
that  would  be  desirable,  while  there  is  no  question  but  that  for 
some  persons  the  belter  plan  would  be  to  follow  a  strictly  vegetable 
regimen. 

With  due  attention  to  diet,  summer  should  be  no  more  un- 
healthy than  winter.  The  testimony  of  travellers  in  equatorial 
Africa  and  other  hot  countries  is  agreed  upon  the  one  point  which 
is  that,  if  we  except  certain  notoriously  mia^^matic  localities,  a 
residence  in  the  torrid  zone  is  not  necessarily  unhealthy  or  unsuit- 
able for  'Euioi^esius^  provided  they  adapt  their  habits  and  diet  to 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  climate.  The  deadly  climate  of  the 
tropics  is  only  so  to  those  persons  who  insist  upon  keeping  up  the 
habits  of  eating  and  drinking  which  might  be  tolerated  in  a  tem- 
perate zone,  but  are,  as  Stanley  has  shown,  absolutely  fatal  in  hot 
latitudes. 

This  lesson  is  certainly  applicable  to  the  heated  term  in  our 
North  Atlantic  States  when  the  temperature  approximates  that  of 
the  tropics  and  the  swollen  mortality  lists  admonish  us  to  be  cir- 
cumspect and  to  regulate  our  habits  with  due  caution. 

This  is  pre-eminently  necessary  in  the  case  of  young  children. 
This  truth  should  be  insisted  upon,  that  it  is  not  the  elevated  tem- 
perature pe?'  se  which  carries  off  the  babies,  but  the  vitiated  air, 
and  especially  the  tainted  food  and  infected  milk  upon  which  our 
city  babies  are  expected  to  thrive,  that  are  responsible  for  the 
fearful  death  rate.  A  single  fact  will  illustrate  this  statement  that 
it  is  not  heat  so  much  as  it  is  other  influences  which  babies  are  sub- 
jected to  that  are  to  be  invoked  as  causes  of  this  mortality.  Bottle- 
fed  babies  are  much  more  liable  to  succumb  during  the  second 
summer  than  those  which  are  nursed  from  the  breast.  This  is 
generally  acknowledged  by  every  one.  And  yet  the  latter  are 
kept  much  warmer  than  the  former,  because  they  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  close  contact  with  their  mother's  body.  It  should  be 
taught  with  great  positiveness  that  the  great  foe  of  infancy  is  cold 
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and  not  boat.  All  influences  which  tend  to  produce  gastro-intes- 
tinal  catarrh — whether  they  are  connected  with  the  food,  such  as 
unsuitable  or  indigestible,  and  especially  irritating  articles  of  diet, 
or  inteinal  congestions  caused  by  chilling  the  surface  by  insufficient 
clothing  or  draughts  of  air — should  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
child  should  not  be  over-fed  nor  fed  too  frequently,  and  its  food 
and  clothing  sho^ild  be  seasonable.  If  the  milk  has  commenced 
the  lactic  fermenta'io  i  (even  though  the  acid  reaction  be  not  evi- 
dent, owing  to  the  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  by  the  milk 
vender),  it  will  be  very  apt  to  cause  diarrhoea  in  infants  who  are 
fed  upon  it.  The  obligation,  therefore,  is  most  imperative  to 
sterilize  the  milk,  or  at  least  to  boil  it  and  put  it  into  a  receptacle 
with  a  cover  (such  as  a  Mason  fruit  jar),  and  keep  it  in  a  cool 
place,  preparing  from  this,  each  time,  the  amount  ot  food  actually 
required  for  ihe  feeding.  And  especially  is  this  necessary  for 
young  mfants  in  our  larger  cities  during  hot  weather.  If  this  pre- 
caution be  taken  with  regard  to  the  diet,  and  the  other  hygienic 
measures  provided,  such  as  bathing  and  pure  air,  the  second  sum- 
mer can  be  met  without  apprehensi^m  and  its  unfavorable  reputa- 
tion be  disregarded.  While  it  is  true  that  infants  may  suffer  from 
sunstroke,  this  never  occurs  where  the  child  is  properly  cared  for. 

The  le^^son  is  not  essentially  different  in  the  case  of  adults..  The 
principles  of  dietetics  for  hot  weather  have  already  been  indicated 
in  a  general  way.  Let  every  one  for  the  time  being  fancy  himself 
living  in  the  tropics  and  govern  his  habits  accordingly.  The  neces- 
sary avocations  and  demands  of  social  life,  as  well  as  individual 
idios^^ncrasy,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  formulating  a 
dietary'  for  any  given  case,  but  it  should  always  be  more  or  less 
modified  according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

Upon  one  point  there  is  no  disagreement  among  doctors.  It  is 
that  in  tropical  climates  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  and  every  form 
is  dangerous,  and,  if  continued,  in  the  end  it  is  deadly.  Dr. 
Parkes,  in  his  report  on  the  Ashantee  campaign,  was  positive  that 
the  issue  of  a  spirit  ration  while  on  the  march  was  inadvisable,  and 
Stanley  confirms  this  and  siates  further  that  even  the  use  of  light 
wines  or  beer  is  injurious.  This  is  contrary  to  the  almost  universal 
custom  during  hot  weather  in  this  country,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  health  and  longevity  of  our  people  would  be  tavored 
by  total  abstinence  from  alcohol  during  the  heat  of  midsummer, 
unless  by  direction  of  a  pnysician  or  for  distinctly  medical  purposes. 
Temperance  in  eating  and  in  drinking  should  be  especially  observed 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  which,  with  due  caution  of  this  kind,  can 
be  made  as  favorable  to  health  as  any  other  season, — Jour,  of  Bat- 
neology  and  Dietary. 
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TYPHOID    FEVEE. 

,  ITS  PEEVENTIOir  AND  RESTHICTION. 

(REVISED    EDITION.) 


Issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maine. 


There  is  a  pretty  strong  conviction  in  the  minds  of  sanitarians  and 
physicians  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  which  has  but  little  right  to 
exist  in  a  civilized  community.  Such  thoughts  regarding  things 
inevitable  and  necessary  are  neither  reverential  nor  profitable,  but 
intelligently  directed  efforts  to  diminish  the  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever  have  been  followed  by  so  large  a  measure  of  success  that  we 
are  justified  in  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  ujinecessary  diseases. 

The  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  must  rest  very  intimately  on  a 
knowledge  of  its  cause,  or,  at  least,  on  an  acquaintance  with  the 
known  laws  in  accordance  with  which  that  cause  operates.  The 
essential  cause  of  this  disease  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  minute 
organic  germ,  which  is  given  off  by  the  sick,  and  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  well  in  several  ways. 

The  infectious  germ  is  not  thrown  off  through  the  breath,  nor  in 
the  exhalations  from  the  skin,  as  is  the  case  in  some  other  infectious 
diseases  ;  but  in  typhoid  fever  it  is  contained  in  the  discharges  from 
the  bowels,  and,  as  recent  observations  indicate,  in  that  from  the 
kidneys.  Hence  the  proper  disposal  of  the  excreta  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  and  highest  importance. 


Still  another  thing  which  experience  seems  to  teach,  and  which 
the  public  should  bear  in  mind,  is  that  this  fever-germ  may  be,  not 
only  developed,  but  multiplied  outside  the  human  body.  That  the 
fever  patient  is  in  some  way  a  factory  for  the  time  being,  engaged 
in  producing  and  throwing  off  a  posion  dangerous  to  other  persons, 
is  a  matter  of  common  belief ;  but,  of  late  years,  there  has  come  a 
settled  conviction  that  this  poison,  or  disease  germ,  as  we  now  call 
it,  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  developed  and  multiplied  to  a  dangerous 
extent  outside  of  the  human  body,  when  it  is  once  introduced  into 
places  which  present  the  favoring  conditions  of  moisture,  warmth, 
and  filth.  Hence  the  vital  necessity  o  care  not  to  plant  the 
dangerous  seed  in  soil  congenial  to  it.  Such  dangerous  local- 
ities about  our  homes  are  ill-kept  water-closets,  privies,  cess-pools, 
drains,  and  earth  which  is  saturated  with  uncleanliness. 

The  poison  of  typhoid  fever  may  sometimes  be  received  into  the 
system  by  breathing  it  in  ;  but,  in  undoubtedly  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  disease  germ  finds  its  way  into  the  intestinal  canal  by 
means  of  food  and  drink.  Refiection  will  show,  and  experience 
teaches,  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  our  food  and  drink  may 
become  contaminated  with  the  germs.  Some  of  the  more  frequent 
ways  are  these  :  The  discharges  are  thrown  into  the  privy  or  upon 
the  ground,  whence  they  soak,  sometimes  long  distances,  through  the 
soil  into  the  family  well.  The  soiled  clothes  of  the  patient  are 
washed,  and  the  water  carried  by  a  loose  and  leaky  drain  which  runs 
too  near  the  well.  Some  kinds  of  food  and  drink  are  very  absorptive 
of  disease  germs,  and  being  kept  too  near  the  patient,  become 
contaminated  through  the  air.  Many  cases  are  known  where  milk- 
men, with  fever  at  their  own  homes,  have  caused  serious  out-breaks 
of  the  disease  among  their  customers,  by  keeping  the  milk,  before  it 
was  distributed,  too  near  the  sick,  by  diluting  it  with  contaminated 
water,  or  even  rinsing  the  cans  with  the  impure  water. 

So  generally  is  typhoid  fever  regarded  as  due  to  polluted  water,  that, 
whenever  this  disease  makes  its  appearence,  we  are  justified  in 
suspecting  pollution  of  the  water  supply  until  the  contrary  can  be 
pretty  clearly  shown. 


PREVENTION. 

What  has  already  been  said  about  the  development  of  the  typhoid 
fever  germ  and  the  ways  it  is  taken  into  the  system  pretty  plainly 
indicates  the  line  of  our  endeavor  in  preventing  it. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  : 

1st.  That  tilth,  if  it  is  not  the  direct  cause,  is  at  least  the  nidu$ 
(nest)  in  which  the  cause,  or  germ,  may  be  developed. 

2d.     That  the  poison  is  principally  given  oft"  from  the  bowels. 

3d.  That  it  is  usually  received  into  the  system  in  the  food  and 
drink,  particularly  in  polluted  water. 

1  At  all  times,  as  well  in  the  absence  as  during  the  presence  of 
typhoid  fever,  let  us  try  to  ktep  our  premises  and  their  surroundings 
as  pure  and  clean  as  possible.  Of  all  forms  of  filth  none  others  are 
go  dangerous  to  our  homes  as  that  of  the  ''  hole-in-the-ground  "  privy, 
and  that  in  and  about  our  sink  drains.  The  former  should  never  be 
tolerated,  nor  the  latter,  either,  in  its  usual  forms. 

2.  All  discharges  from  the  fever  patient  should  be  received  in  a 
vessel  containing  a  pint  or  more  of  Solution  A,  Solution  B,  or  Solution 
C,  (see  fourth  page,)  and  kept  covered  by  the  disinfectant  three  or 
four  hours,  and  then  buried  in  the  earth  where  they  cannot  by  any 
possibility  find  their  way  into  wells,  springs,  or  brooks.  They  should 
never  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  any  kind  of  filth,  in  a  privy 
or  elsewhere. 

All  clothing  soiled  with  the  discharges  from  the  sick  person  should 
be  immediately  removed  from  him  or  from  the  bed.  Disinfect  care- 
fully any  spots  on  floor,  carpet,  or  rug  accidently  soiled.  The  cloth- 
ing, both  of  bed  and  patient,  should  be  disinfected  by  dropping  it  into 
a  tub  containing  several  gallons  of  Solution  C,  or  Solution  E,  and 
should  be  kept  therein  until  it  can  be  boiled.  It  is  very  important  that 
this  rule  be  followed  strictly ;  otherwise  the  matter  on  the  soiled 
clothing  dries,  becomes  pulverized,  floats  in  the  air,  and  endangers  the 
Mtendant.  This  suggests  the  reason  why  washerwomen  often  take 
typhoid  fever  from  infected  clothing.  After  the  clothing  is  disinfected 
it  may  be  washed  with  safty. 

After  death  or  recovery,  disinfect  the  room  with  sulphur  fumigation, 
followed  with  washing  the  floors  and  other  wood-work  with  Solution 
A,  Solution  C,  or  Solution  E. 

3.  As  far  as  concerns  the  personal  hygiene  of  nurses  and  attend- 
ants, it  may  be  said  that,  if  the  foregoing  preventive  measures  are 
carefully  carried  out,  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  their  taking  the 
disease  ;  in  fact,  under  such  conditions,  cases  in  which  the  attendants 
have  taken  the  disease  from  the  patient  are  almost  if  not  quite 
unknown.  Typhoid  fever  goes  through  families  because  usually  all 
have  been  exposed  to  the  disease-producing  cause  ;  or  the  first  cases 
contaminate  the  water  supply,  or  "  seed  down"  the  privy  vault  and 
the  house-surroundings  with  the  disease  germs. 

Nurses  and  others  in  the  family  should  eat  nothing  in  the  room 
where  the  patient  is,  nor  anything  which  has  been  there.  The  food 
for  the  attendants  and  family  should  be  prepared  and  kept  as  far  from 
the  sick  as  possible.  Thorough  boiling  will  kill  all  disease  germs  ;  so, 
while  the  fever  is  in  the  house,  it  is  safer  to  boil  all  water  and  milk 
just  before  it  is  used. 


DISINFECTANTS. 

Solution  A. — For  excreta,  privy  vault,  woodwork  and  other  surfaces. 

Solution  B. — For  excreta,  privy  vaults. 

Solution  C. — For  clothing,  the  hands,  excreta,  vaults,  furniture  and  wood- 
work. 

Solution  D.  — For  the  person,  the  hands. 

Solution  E.  —  For  clothing,  the  hands,  the  person,  excreta. 

Boiling. —  For  clothing. —  Sulphur  Fumigation. — For  use  only  where 
liquid  disinfectants  cannot  be  used  or  to  supplement  other  methods. 

Solution  A. 

Chloride  of  Lime,  6  ounces. 

Water,  1  gallon. 

-     Mix.     Cost  about  three  cents,  or  seventy-five  cents  a  barrel.     This  is  about 
a  three  per  cent  solution.     (Decolorizes  and  destroys  fabrics.) 

Solution  B.     '■'■Furple  Solution." 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  2  drachms 

Permanganate  of  Potash,  2  drachms. 

Water,  1  gallon. 

Mix  and  dissolve.  Label,  Poison  !  Cost,  two  or  three  cents  a  gallon,  when 
the  chemicals  are  bought  by  the  pound.     (Stains  fabrics,  etc.) 

The  permangante  of  potassium  in  this  solution  is  used  to  give  it  color  as  a 
precaution  against  mistakes.  It  also,  in  this  quantity,  increases  the  deodoriz- 
ing qualities  of  the  solution.  This  is  approximately  a  1 :500  solution  of  the 
sublimate ;  therefore,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  or  liquids  to  be 
disinfected,  it  gives  us  a  1 :1000  mixture.  One  ounce  of  this  solution  contains 
very  nearly  one  grain  of  the  corrosive  sublimate. 

Solution  C.     ''•Blue  Solution.'' 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  4  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  1  pound. 

Water,  1  gallon. 

Mix  and  dissolve.     Label,  Poison! 

This  is  sixteen  times  stronger  than  solution  B.  and  is  intended  as  a  standard 

solution  from  which,  by  dilution  with  water,  a  solution  of  the  proper  strength 

for  use  may  be  made.     To  make  from  it  a  solution  of  the  proportion  of 

1  :oOO,     add  8  ozs.  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

1 :1000,  add  4  ozs.  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

1 :2000,  add  2  ozs.  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

Solution  D. 
Labarraque's  Solution,  1  pint. 

Water,  1  gallon. 

Mix.     Cost  about  twenty-five  cents. 

Solution  E. 
Carbolic  Acid,  (90  per  cent,)  7  ounces. 

Water,  1   gallon. 

Mix.  This  is  approximately  a  five  per  cent,  solution,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  :21. 
Sulphur  Fumigation.  To  use  this  effectively  three  pounds  of  sulphur  should 
be  burned  in  a  room  ten  feet  square.  Every  opening  into  the  room,  flues, 
doors,  windows,  cracks  and  crevices,  must  be  closed,  except  the  door  by 
which  the  disinfector  is  to  escape.  The  sulphur  is  to  be  burned  in  an  iron 
kettle  or  other  vessel  set  in  a  tub  containing  a  little  water  to  guard  against 
tire.  Ignite  the  sulphur  with  a  few  live  coals  or  with  a  little  alcohol  or 
kerosene  and  a  match.  Leave  the  room  quickly,  for  the  fumes  are  highly 
poisonous  when  breathed,  and  close  the  door  tightly.  Let  the  room  remain 
closed  twenty-four  hours  or  more.     Then  air  thoroughly  for  several  days. 

Boiling  for  at  least  half  an  hour  is  a  sure  way  to  destroy  infection.  Immersion 
in  Solution  C  (1  .-2000)  or  in  Solution  E,  one-half  strength,  will  lessen  the 
danger  from  infected  clothing  until  it  can  be  boiled. 
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